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Wine Merchants and Shippers. 


CHIEF OFFICES: 


59 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Where all Correspondence should be addressed, 


CELLARS : 
{7 GRACECHURCH STREET, EC.; and Sf. MILDRED'S COURT, POULTRY, E.C. 


CHAMPAGNES of 1865, 1868, 1874, 1880 Vintages. 


-CHAMPAGNE. 


‘Vintage 1874. v Vintage 1878. hiv tied 1880. 


























90/- | 84/- | —70/-' - 72/- 74/ : 78/- : 84/ - 96/- 100/- 
| According to date of landing, quantity, and degree of excellence. 
~ BARTON & CO., besides their Stock of Old CHAMPAGNES, have extensive Shipments of 
the 1880 VINTAGE, specially prepared for them by the Noted Champagne Houses ; and 1874 


choice brands from 100/- to 180/- per dozen. These Wines are bought and sold on their intrinsic 
merits only, and are of the highest excellence. 


Also an abundant supply of cheaper Champagnes from 36/- to 63/- per dozen ; 
CHOICE CLARETS of 1864, 1871, 1875, 1877 Vintages. 
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Light Dinner. | _ Higher Class First, Second, and Third Growths. | 
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1878 f 1876 | 1879 | |_ 1877 1872 1872 wd 1875 
18/- to 30/- | 36/- | 42/- | 48/- | 54/- | 60/- | 66/- | 72/- | 
Also the following Choice Vintages : 

1864 1869 1871 1875 
Ch. Latour, Ch. Lafite, Ch. Latour, Ch. Latour, Ch. Latour, 
Ch. Larose, Ch. Mouton-Rothschild, | Ch. Lafite, | Ch. Margaux Ch. Lafite, 
Ch. Cos d’Estournel. Ch. Léoville-Barton. Ch. Cos d’Estournel. | Ch. Margaux. 
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PORT. 








Light or full- | to -% rich — ee VINTAGES. 
a | flavour, from the wood and | Fine Natural. 
bodied old in bottle. c | wei 4 1820, 1834, 1847, 





'20/-1036/-|  40/- to 60/- | 48/- to 72/-| 1851, 1853, 1854. 


Chablis, Sauterne, Madeira, Hock, Moselle, Marsala, Burgundy. 
BRANDY, WHISKY, and LIQUEURS. 


Customers visiting London for short periods can have their cellars stocked on © 
sale or return. 


Decanted bottles of Claret, &c., for tasting sent on receipt of telegram or letter. — 


BARTON & COWS House has been established over 100 years. b 
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ESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0,'s NEW BOOKS, 


THE CRUISE OF H.MS. ‘ BACCHANTE;’ 1879-1882. 


‘Compiled 


from the Journals, Letters, and Note-books of Privck EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. With Maps, 


Plans, Illustrations, and Additions, by the Rev. Jouw NEALE DA.tTon, Canon of Windsor. 


2 vols. Medium 8vo. 
(Shortly. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. BE. A. {FREEMAN. 


THE METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. A Conrse of Lectures. 


By Epwarb A. Freeman, D.C.L., L 


L.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 


[Jn the press. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, A HISTORY OF, from the 


Earliest Times to the Revival of Learning. By H 
1450-1875.’ 8vo. 


. Cc MaXwauL Lyte, Author of ‘ History of Eton College 


(Shortly, 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. A New Edition. 


In 9 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 


VCLTAIRE. 1 vol. [ Ready. 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPZDISTS. 2 vols. [ Ready. 
ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. [ Ready. 


ON COMPROMISE. 
MISCELLANIES. 3 vols. 


[ Ready. 
[ May, June, July. 


JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF W. STANLEY JEVONS; 


LL.D., M.A., F.B.S. Edited by His Wire. 


GOETHE'S REYNARD THE 


A. Dove.as Arnsiig. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEZERA : 


Demy 8vo. 


A Roman Story. By Joun W. GRAHAM. 


[ /mmediately. 


FOX. Translated into English Verse by 


(/mmediatly. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRATES. Being the Euthyphron, 


Apology, Crito, and Phaedo of Plato. Translated into English by F. J. Counc. 


SERIES. New Volume. 


NEW BOOK BY THE VEN. 


18mo. GOLDEN TREASURY 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the Bampton 


Lectures, 1885. By F. W. Farnar, D.D., F.R.S., 


Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. 


AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN 


and COMPO3ITION of the HEXATEUCH (PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA) 


of Theology at Leiden. 
M.A. 8vo. 


. By A. KuENEN, Professor 


Translated from the Dutch, with the assistance of the Author, by PHitip H. WICKSTRBED, 


[/mmediately. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR 


Annual of the States of the Civilised World. 


The TIMES says 


For the Year 1886. Revised after Official Returns. 
Scorr KELTI£, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


‘ All the results of recent legislation and political movements receive due notice. . 


BOOK: A Statistical and Historical 


Edited by J. 


. The work 


reflects great credit on the industry, care, and skill of its editor, and year by year it is becoming increasingly ‘useful and 
indispensable to every one who has to deal with public affairs.” 


THE STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Letters Introductory to. 
English Law; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; 


By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Vinerian Professor of 
Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


WORKS BY JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 


The Making of England. With Maps. 


8vo. 1 


The + I of England, With Maps 
8s. 


and Portraits. 8vo.1 


A Short History of the English | 


People. With Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, 
and Chronological Annals. Crown 8vo. 8s.6d. 110th 


Thousand. 


Readings in English History. Selected 
and Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. In Three Parts. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. Also a Special Edition tor 
Schools. 1s. each, Part I. From Hengest to Cressy. 
Part II. From Cressy to Cromwell. Part III. From 
Cromwell to Balaklava. 


| History of the English People. In 


Four vols. 8vo. 
| Vol. I. Early England, 449-1071—Foreign Kings, 1071- 
| 1214—The Charter, 1204-1291—The Parliament, 1307-1461 
With Eight Coloured Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


Vol. II. The Monarchy, 1461-1540— The Reformation 
1540-1603. 8vo. 16s. 


Vol. III. Puritan England, 1603~-1660—The Revolution, 
1660-1688. With Four Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


| Vol. IV. The Revolution, 1688-1760—Modern England, 
| 1760-1815. With Mapsand Index. 8vo. 16s. 





MACMILLAN 


& CO., London. 
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GEELEY & CO. 


ESSEX STREET, STRAND (late of 54 Fleet Street). 














NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 


A Short History of Napoleon the First. By J. BR. 
Seecry, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. With a Portrait, 
5s. cloth. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM Monsigur TAINE :—‘ I have read your book, which seems to me excellent in every 
respect. I have almost finished a long portrait, or rather a long analysis, of the character of Napoleon. It has been 
my summer's work, My final judgment coincides almost entirely with yours, and I may make use of yours without 
plagiarism, since my chapter is a psychological and yours a political study.’ 


Life and Adventures of E. M. Arndt, the Singer of 


the German Fatherland. Compiled from the German. With Portrait, and Preface by Professor 
Szztey. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. *® 
* The history of his adventures supplies a vivid picture of society and politics in Russia, Austria, and Germany.’ 
. = ATHEN ZUM. 
King and Commonwealth. A History of the Great 
Rebellion. By B. Meriron Corpgry and J. Surtees Pamrorts, M.A., Head Master of Bedford 
School. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 5s. cloth. 


*A more dramatic and life-like picture of the stirring times of Charles I. and Cromwell has not hitherto been 
written.’—STANDARD. 


Modern Frenchmen: Five Biographies. By P. G. Hamerton, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


I, VICTOR JACQUEMONT. III. FRANGOIS RUDE. 
Il, HENRY PERREYVE. IV. JEAN JACQUES AMPERE. 
’, HENRI REGNAULT. 


‘ A book which deserves to be popular.’—SaTurDaY REVIEW. 


Horace Walpole and his World: Select Passages from 
his Letters. With Eight Copperplates after Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Price 6s. cloth. 
*,* Also a Large Paper Edition (limited to 250 copies), with proofs of the Plates, price 12s. 6d. 


* ‘rhe most interesting and representative of his letters are selected, and these are linked together by biographical and 
explanatory passages, ard the result is a very lively, fresh coloured picture of the interests and fashions and follies of that 
day.’"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


The Life and Reign of Edward I. By the Author of 


‘The Greatest of the Plantageuets.’ In post 8vo., Portrait, 6s. cloth. 
* Well worthy of notice by all students of history.’—STANDARD, 


With the King at Oxford. A Story of the Great Rebellion. 


By Professor A. J. Courcx. With Coloured Illustratious, price 5s. 
‘Written with full knowledge of the history of the period. The quaint coloured pictures are very curious and 
amusing ’"—TIMEs. 


The Chantry Priest of Barnet: a Tale of the Two Roses. 


By Professor A. J. Caurcn. With Coloured Illustrations, price és. 
* The story has great interest in itself, and added interest in the fact that it brings before the reader so much of the- 
life of the time to which it relates.’—-ScOTSMAN. 
‘Likely to be a very useful book, as it certainly is very interesting and well got up. —SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ROMAN LIFE IN THE DAYS OF CICERO. 5s. STORIES FROM LIVY. 5s. 


STORIES FROM HOMER. 5s. THE STORY OF THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM, 
STORIES FROM VIRGIL. 5s. 3s. 6d. 
STORIES FROM THE GRREK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE. From Lucian. 3s. 6d. 


STORIES OF THE EAST FROM HERODOTUS. 5s. HEROES AND KINGs. 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WAR. 5s. } 
* Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy readers.’,—DaiLy News. 


Border Lances. A Romance of the Northern Marches in the 


Reign of Edward III. By the Author of ‘ Belt and Spur.’ With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s. 
‘ A gift-book for boys. Illustrated very amusingly and well.’-—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


Stories of the Italian Artists, from Vasari. By the 
Author of ‘ Belt and Spur.’ With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s. 
* A delightful introduction to the history o' the old masters..—JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
* Full of delightful reading, carefully chosen from a rich treasury of curiosities.’—SPEcTATOR. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
BELT AND SPUR. Stories of the Knights of Old. 5s. | THE CITY IN THE SEA. Stories ofthe Old Venetians. 5e.- 








London: SEELEY & CO., Essex Street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


AMERICA FROM THE PRE-HISTORIC AGE TO THE MIDDLE OF 
THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
Edited by Justiy Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University. 8 vols. royal 8vo. 3Us. per vol. ; 


also Large-Paper Edition, royal 4to, £3. 3s. per vol. The Second Volume (published first) is 
now ready. (Prospectus of this very important work will be sent on application.) 





MARTIN TUPPER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. To be published immediately. 


MY LIFE AS AN AUTHOR. By Martin Farquaar Tupper, Author of 


‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ &c. Forming an Octavo Volume of about 400 pages, with a Portrait 
of the Author. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC, from the Infancy of the 
Greek Drama to the Present Period. By W.S. Rocxstao, Author of ‘ The Life of Handel,’ ‘ The 
Life of Mendelssohn,’ ‘A History of Music for Young Students,’ ‘ Practical Harmony,’ ‘The 
Rules of Counterpoint,’ &e. Demy 8vo. cloth, 535 pp. with Illustrations, 14s. 


* Mn Rockstro’s “ General History of Music” is as full as its compass will allow of interesting information about 
music and musicians of all periods.’"—St. JaAMEs’S GAZETTE, 


EL MAGHREB: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Marocco. By Hucn E. M. Srur- 


FIELD. With map crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


BURMAH AFTER THE CONQUEST. By Grarran Guary, Author of 
‘Through Asiatic Turkey.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ‘ 


*“ Burmah after the Conquest,” by Mr. Grattan Geary, is an intelligent, careful, and entertaining book. Mr. Geary, 
who is the editor of the Bombay Gazette, had the happy ida of hastening to Burmah and studying, or, as he says, 
photographing the interesting subject of so much action and speculation on the spot. Accordingly he hastened from 
the Western to the Eastern confines of the Indian E mpire, and appears to have not only looked at matters for himself, 
but to have secured authentic information from the best sources. His style is clear, animated, free from any pretension, 
and his attitude of mind is remarkably open and impartial.’—DaIty TRLEGRAPH, 


THE GREEK ISLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER THE WAR. 


By Dr. Henry M. Frecp, Author of ‘ From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn’ &c, 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


LIFE AND SOCIETY IN EASTERN. EUROPE. By Wu. 


James Tucker, an English Linguist. Demy 8vo, 15s, 


UPLAND AND MEADOW: 2 Poaetquissings Chronicle. By Cuartes C, 
Assott, M.D., Author of ‘ Primitive Industry’ &c. 12mo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SCULPTURE, RENAISSANCE AND MODERN. By Leaver 


Scorr. Illustrated with numerous wood engravings. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE ROYAL JUBILEES OF ENGLAND. With Introductory 


Sketches of the Mosaic and Roman Jubilees, and a Narrative of the Reign of Egbert, First King 
of England. By Wirriam Exuis. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MOUNTAIN ASCENTS IN WESTMORELAND AND CUM- 


BERLAND. By Colonel Joun Barrow. Crown 8vo. with Map and several Illustrations. 
[Nearly ready. 
THROUGH THE KALAHARI DESERT: a Narrative of a Journey 
with tun, Camera, and Note-Book to Lake N’Gami and back. By G. A. Fartn1. With Forty- 
four Illustrations mostly from photographs, Diagram, and Map. Demy 8vo. | Nearly ready. 


THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH BRAZIL. By James 


We.ts. Demy 8vo. with over 80 Llustrations. [Nearly ready. 
MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON AND MARIE LOUISE. By Madame 
Duranp, one of the ‘ First Ladies’ of the Empress Marie-Louise. Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


HEROES OF INDUSTRY: Biographical Sketches. By Evan 


Rowianp Jonss, Author of ‘ Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant’ &c. With 16 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


| 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & CO.'s HISTORICAL WORKS 


Recently Published. 
The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. Shewing 


the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. By James E. Doyty. 
With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges. and Autographs. Vols. I-III. 4to. price Five 
Gutveas. Large Paper Edition (only 120 copies printed), price Firraen Gurvgas. 

*,* These three volumes contain details relating tall the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and Viscounts of England, from 
1066 to 1885 ; including those pertaining #> the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher grade 
in the peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berke'+y, and Delawarr. 

E. CHESTER WATERS IN ‘THE ACADEMY.’ 


‘The extent and exhaustive character of the Author’s researches can only be appreciated by those who have laboured 
in the same field, and who know by experience the amount of labour sometimes required to verify a single date. Mr. 
Dove's researches liave not been confined to chronicles, histories, biographies, and other printed books, for his materials 
are mainly derived from the public records and other MS, authorities, which cannot be consulted without much Pabour and 
inconvenience. It is not too much to sav that he has produced a book of reference which places within everyone's reach a 
mass of historical and biographical details hitherto practically inaccessible to general readers.’ 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA, 


from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuartes C. F. Grevitie, Esq. Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, Twenty 


Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. Anronin Lerivre Pontaris. Translated from 
the French by S. E. and A. Srepuenson: 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being the Story of 


the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. Barrister-at-Law, late President of the European 
Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo. 16s. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS, with a succinct account 


of the Earlier History. Compiled from the State Papers and other authentic sources, By 
Ricuarp Baeweit, M.A. Vols. I. and II. From the First Invasion of the Northmen to the 
Year 1578. With 5 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


LIVES of GREEK STATESMEN. By the Rev, Sir 
Grorox W, Cox, Bart. M.A. (2 vols.) Vol. 1I. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
EPHIALTES. PERIKLEs. | ARCHIDAMUS. Bras Das, Nixias. 
Krwon. | PHORMION. Keon. | DeMosTHENES. | HBRMOKRATES. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660-1714). By 


J. H. Overton, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford ; joint 
Author of ‘The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.’ 8vo. 14s. 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. By 


Homersuam Cox, M.A. Ju~ge of County Courts, Author of ‘The Institutions of English Govern- 

ment,’ ‘ Antient Parliamentary Elections,’ &ce. 8vo. 12s. - 
Notg.—The design of this volume is distinct. The standard treatises on this subject are usually of great size, discuss 
theological questions, are addre-sed to the learned, and are rarely ‘ understanded of the people,’ whereas this volume is a 


mere compendium of the history of early Christianity, given in as simple a form as possible, and religious and doctrinal 
topics are scrupulously excludédi, 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Creicuton. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in other LANDS; or, The 


Spiritual Expansion of England. By Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. Secretary to the Society for the 














Propagation of the Gospel. [Jn a few days. 
The HISTORY of the REFORMATION in ENG- 
LAND. By Grorce G. Perry, M.A. Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Waddington. [ Ready. 





EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E. E. Morris, M.A. 


Lincoln College, Oxford; Professor of English &c. in the University of Melbourne, Australia. 
With 9 Maps and Plans. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


A STORY OF SOCIALIST LIFE | IN ENGLAND. 


At all the Libraries. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DEMOS. 


From ‘THE TIMES.’ 
‘If a tale of socialism does not find abundance of readers it is not because the times are not ripe for it. This remark- 
able novel presents the great social problem ina striking garb...... “* Demos” does not aspire to vie with “‘ Alton Locke,” 
but it tellsa story more practical and of more brightness and variety.’ 











‘The “CORNHILL” is the most interesting of English yt yee *’—VANITY Farr. 

‘The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.’—PaLL MALL GAZETTE 

‘The “CORNHILL” still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny monthlies, and 
deservedly so.’—Scottish REVIEW. 


NOTICE.—THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY contains the 
commencement of a NEW SERIAL STORY entitled ‘ JESS,’ 
by H. RIDER HAGGARD, Author of ‘KING SOLOMON’S 
MINES’ &c. The Number will be ready on April 22nd. 


THE OTHER CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER ARE :— 


BALZAC (1799-1850). IN CASTLE DANGEROUS. 
STAGE EFFECTS. Illustrated by A. | SOME FAROE NOTES. 
Morrow. | COURT ROYAL. By the Author of ‘John 
SOME COINCIDENCES OF LITE- | Herring,’ ‘Mehalah,’ &c. Chaps. XLIX. to 
RATURE. LII. Illustrated by G. pv Maurier. 





NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ 


Koyal 8vo. price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-moroceo, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume VI. (Borromitey— Browse tt) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Lesue 
EPHEN. 
*,* Volume VII. will be published on July 1, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


From the CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW Notice of VOLUME V. 

* The fifth volume of “The Dictionary of National Biography” carries the work down as fur as “Bot.” One of its 
best articles is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s on James Boswell ; and others of some importance are those on Admiral Blake, by 
Professor Laughton ; on Hector Boece, by Mr. 2Zneas Mackay ; on St. Boniface, by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson. The work 
continues to be characterised by the same careful reliau.ce on ‘original authorities and the same succinct and effective 
statement as before.’ 

Second Edition. With Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL LIFE. By the late 


Frank BuckLaND. 
Twelfth Edition. Large crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 6d. 
LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, Grorae C. 
Bompas, Editor of ‘Nctes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ 


Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo. with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. By Lesue Sreruen. 
MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackxeray (Mrs. Ricamonp Ritcniz). Large 


crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. By the Author of ‘ The Parish of Hilby.’ 


‘The writer has taken George Eliot for her model..:... To George Eliot’s quiet earnestness in study she adds an 
amount of downright malignity which may be unholy, but which is remarkably amusing...... At her best she is so good 
that we cannot name her equal among modern writers in her own peculiar line ; she bas no second.’—Vaniry Farr. 








*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, § CO. will be happy to forward, post-free on application, a Cat of 
their Publications, cantaining Lists of Works by W. M. THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, 
Mrs. BROWNING, JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS 
J. C. HARE, LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss THACKERAY, Sir A. HELPS, G. H. LEWES, 
Mrs. GASKELL, the BRONTE SISTERS, and other Eminent Writers and Leaders of Thought. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO,’S NEW BooKs. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
EDITED by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


RACING ann STEEPLE~CHASING. 


Racing. By the Eart or Surrorx and W. G. Craven. With a Contribution by 


the Hon. F. Lawtey. 
Steeple-chasing. By Arraur Covenrry and Atrrep E. T. Watson. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. Srurcess. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 











HUNTING. | FISHING. / 
By His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. | By H.CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, late H.M. 
and MOWBRAY MORRIS. With Contri- Inspector of Sea Fisheries. With Contri- 
butions by the Earl of Surrotk anp Berx- | butions by the Marquis of Exeter, Henry 


R. Francis, &c. &e. 


sure, Rev. E. W. L. Davins, &. With Vou. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 


Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by 150 Illustrations of Tackle, Bait, &¢. Second 
J. Srurcess, J. Cuarctoy, and Acnes M. | Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Bipputrx. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. | Vou. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 
10s. 6d. | Illustrations of Tackle, Bait, &c. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 
R. L. Nerriesuir, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (In Three Volumes.) 
Vo. II.—Philosophical Works—Lectures on Kant, &. 8vo. 16s. 


BUCKLE’S (H. T.) MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS. A New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant ALLEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

*,* In this new edition a selection has been made of all the more permanently valuable fragments and notes con- 

tained in the three volumes of BUCKLE's ‘ Miscellanies,’ originally published under the editorial care of Miss HeLuNn 


TAYLOR. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated from the German of Professor Epwarp Zeiier by S. Frances ALLEYNE and 
Evetyn Assott. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850. By Micnazt G. 
Mout, Fellow of the Statistical Society and of the Society of Arts, Author of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Statistics,’ ‘The Balance-Sheet of the World,’ &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. By F. Max Mittzr. 
New and Abridged Edition, accented and transliterated throughout, with a Chapter on Syntax 
and an Appendix on Classical Metres. By A, A. Macponext, M.A. Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN; or, the Culture of 
Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees, with Instructions for Root Pruning. By Tuomas Rivers. 
Nineteenth Edition, Edited by T. Francis Rivers, With 32 Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 


LANDLORDS and ALLOTMENTS. The History and Present Condition 


of the Allotment System. By the Earl of Oxstow, Honorary Secretary of the Land and Glebe 
Owners’ Association for the Voluntary Extension of the Allotments System. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Auten. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


* Mr, Allen has written about Charles Darwin the student, and even in the small space at his disposal has contrived to 
give us a clear idea of his materials. his methods, his power, what he acvomplished, and what place his discoveries take in 
our general scheme of knowledge. This is a tolerably large undertaking. and it has been executed in a very brief compass 
and in a very charming and agreeable manner.’—-PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


MARLBOROUGH. By Grorce Samrssury. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


* The author has shown how the events of a long an1 active life can be compressed into little more than two hundred 
pages and yet retain their interest, not only for the specialist but for the general reader. —UnNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 


SHAFTESBURY. (The First Earl.) | RALEIGH. 


By H. D. Trait. [Nearly ready. By Epmunp Goss, [In the press. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BooKs, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


OCEANA; 
Or, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 








= we, Fi ous - o The SPECTATOR. 

. Mr. Froups made it his business to learn what are the *A natural and unstrained elevation of thought and 

really practicable links by which some sort of Imperial disquisition upon the great political problems of the day, 

Federation may be loosely yet indissolubly knotted together. an ease and deftness of descriptive power beyond any pen 

There is the grave political value of the volume. save that of a consummate man of the world—all these 
DAILY NEWS. 


d other characteristics combine, we think, to mark 
‘The man must have little of the country’s old spirit, poy he He ete ot j “ 


6 7 “ “Oceana” as belonging henceforward to the English 
whose life is not sensibly exhilarated by what Mr. FRouDE language and the English family throughout the world.’ 
has to tell us of our kin across the sea.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. By Aumsp 


Epersnem, M.A. Oxon. D.D. Ph.D. Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. Cheaper and 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. By Anprew Lane. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


* The letter to Herodotus is the tit-bit of the whole collection. In all the “ gamesome troop of twenty-two” for 
which Mr. Lang is respousible there is nothing so apt and quaint, so witty and intelligent, so kindly and generous, yet so 
whimsically just and right. We have noted that it is difficult to be angry with Mr. Lang. We shall add that those who 
find it easy have only to read him upon Herodotus to forgive him on the instant.’ —ATHEN UM. 


LIFE of JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. By his Wir. With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘We should have expected the biography of one who is known to have given his whole life to the propagation of the 
gosyel of music to contain many a useful hint to his successors in the same work; but we confess that we were not 
prepared for such rich entertainment as is here provided.....From exaggeration or sentimentality Mrs. Hullah’s work is 
absolutely free, and the charm of her style makes it doubly interesting. —Musicat WoRLD. 


THE ROTIFERA, or ‘WHEEL ANIMALCULES.’ By C. T. 
Hupsonw, LL.D. assisted by P. H. Gossr, F.R.S. With 30 Plates of Coloured Figures. In Six 
Monthly Parts. 4to. price 10s. 6d. each. [Parts I.-III. now ready. 


* No microscopist who takes any interest in pond-life can afford to be without this book, which will also fill a gap im 
soological literature which has long required filling...... Of the drawings it is impossible to speak too highly.’ 
JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


THE BOOK of GENESIS. A new Translation from the Hebrew, in which 
the constituent elements of the Text are separated, to which is added an attempted restoration 
of the original documents used by the latest Reviser. By Francois Lenormant, Member of the 
Institute. Translated from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Author of 
* Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By Henry Duyyie Macteop, M.A. 
Author of ‘ The Elements of Banking’ &c. (2 vols.) Vor. II. Parr I. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SAVOURIES &4 la MODE. By Mrs. Dr Satis. Fep. 8vo. 1s. boards. 


* An excellent little book, which we can quite recommend...... Full of useful recipes.’—Socrrry. 


STORIES of WICKLOW; Poems. By Gzorce Francis ArmsrRona, 
M.A. D.Lit. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


HARROW SONGS and OTHER VERSES. By Epwarp E. Bowsn, 


Assistant-Master at Harrow. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d.; or printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


WHY I WOULD DISESTABLISH: a Representative Book by 


Representative Men. 30 Contributors. Edited by ANprEw Rem, Editor of ‘Why I am a 
Liberal.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IRELAND: a Book of Light on the Irish Problem. 21 Contributors. 


Edited by AnprEw Rei, Editor of ‘Why I am a Liberal.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


JOHN C. NIMMO'S NEW BOOKS. 
Che Elizabethan Dramatists. 


Norz.—This is the first instalment towards a collective edition of. the Dramatists who 
lived about the time of Shakespeare. The type will be distributed after each work is 
printed, the impression of which will be four hundred copies, post 8vo. and one hundred 
and twenty large fine-paper copies, medium 8vo. which will be numbered. 


One of the chief features of this New Edition of the Elizabethan Dramatists, besides 
the handsome and handy size of the volumes, will be the fact that each Work will be 
carefully edited and new notes given throughout. 








ww 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


(IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, January 1886) 


ON THE 


GClizgabefhban Dramatists. 








‘If it be true, as we are told on high authority, that the greatest glory of England is her literature, 
and the greatest glory of English literature is its poetry, it is not less true that the greatest glory of 
English poetry lies rather in its dramatic than its epic or its lyric triumphs. The name of Shakespeare 
is above the names even of Milton and Coleridge and Shelley; and the names of his comrades in art and 
their immediate successors are above all but the highest names in any other province of our song. 
There is such an over-fiowing life, such a superb exuberance of abounding and exulting strength, in 
the dramatic poetry of the half century extending from 1590 to 1640, that all other epochs of English 
literature seem as it were but half awake and half alive by comparison with this generation of giants 
and of gods. There is more sap in this than in any other branch of the national bay-tree; it has an 
energy in fertility which reminds us rather of the forest than the garden or the park. It is true that 
the weeds and briars of the underwood are but too likely to embarrass and offend the feet of the rangers 
and the gardeners who trim the level flower-plots or preserve the domestic game of enclosed and ordered 
lowlands in the tamer demesnes of literature. The sun is strong and the wind sharp in the climate 
which reared the fellows and the followers of Shakespeare. The extreme inequality and roughness of the 
ground mast also be taken into account when we are disposed, as I for one have often been disposed, 
to wonder beyond measure at the apathetic ignorance of average students in regard of the abundant 
treasure to be gathered from this widest and most fruitful province in the poetic empire ot England. 
And yet, since Charles Lamb threw open its gates to all comers in the ninth year of the present 
century, it cannot but seem strange that comparatively so few should have availed themselves of the 
entry to so rich and royal an estate. Mr. Bullen: has taken upa task than which none more arduous 
and important, none worthier of thanks and praise, can be undertaken by any English scholar’, 


The Works of Christopher Marlowe. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 
In Tourer Voices. 


Post 8vo. cloth. Published price, 7s. 6d. per volume neé ; also large fine-paper edition, 
medium 8vo. cloth, 











———_—_—_—=« 


The Works of Thomas Middleton. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


In Eight Volumes, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. per volume net ; also large fine-paper edition, 
medium 8vo. cloth. 


Norr.—The next issue of this series will be The Works of John Marston, in Three Volumes, 
and The Works of Thomas Dekker, in Four Volumes. The remaining dramatists of this Period will 
follow in due order. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS PUBLICATIONS. 


W. L, COURTNEY. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS. A Review of Modern Moral Philosophy in 


its Three Stages of Interpretation, Criticism, and Reconstruction By W. L. CourtNEy, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of 
New College, Uxford, Author of * The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mil,’ and ‘ Studies in Philosophy.’ Demy 8vo. 12s, 














SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 


COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. By Sir Ricuarp Trempte, Bart., M.P., G.C. s. L 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. 





MRS. WALKER. 


SKETCHES OF EASTERN LIFE AND SCENERY. With Excursions 


in Asia Minor, Mytilene, Crete, and Roumania, By Mrs. WALKER, Author of ‘Through Macedonia to the Albanian 
Lakes.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. UIn April. 


RO BE RT c. LESLIE. 


A SEA-PAINTER’S LOG. By Roserr C. Leste. Illustrated by the Author. 


Large crown 8vo. (Un April. 





STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


THE ART OF THE SARACENS IN EGYPT. By Srayuzy Lans-Pooxs. 


With numerous Illustrations, (Zarly in April. 





W. S. LILLY. 


CHAPTERS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. With an Introductory 


Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. By W.S. Litty, Author of ‘ Ancient Religion and Modern Thought.’ 
2 vols, demy 8vo. 21s. 





W. 8S. LILLY. 


ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. A New and 


Revised Edition. By W.S. Lituy. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT. 
SPORT. By W. Bromiey-Davenrort (late M.P. for North Warwickshire). With 


Illustrations by Lieutenant-Colonel Henny Hore Cxracocke, U.B. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 





T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


ENGLAND, its Peo ople, Polity, and Pursuits. By T. H.S. Escorr. A New 


and Revised Edition. Fifth Thousand. Dewy 8vo. 8». 





THE ABBE F. LAGRANGE. 


LIFE OF MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP, Bishop of Orleans. 


By the Asp& F, Lacranoe. Translated from the French by Lady Herperr. With Two Portraits. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 32s. 





THE REV. W. NASSAU MOLESWORTH. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Year 1330 to the Resignation of the 


Gladstone Ministry, 1874. By the Rev. W. Nassau MoLEsworTH. Twelfth Thousand. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 





WILLIAM GRESWELL, 


OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. By Witt Greswett, M.A, 
F.R.C.I. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


H, A, TAINE, 


NOTES ON ENGLAND. By H. A. Taine, D.C.L. Oxon, &. Translated, 


with an Introductory Chapter, wal W. FRASER RAE. . on dition. With Portrait. Large crown 8vo. 5s. 


G. W. RUSDEN. 


HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. By G. W. _Ruspen. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 50s. 


CAPTAIN THE HON, D. A. BINGHAM, 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS AND DESPATCHES. 


A Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. By Captain Hon. D. A. Binenam, Author of ‘ Marriages of the 
Bonapartes.' 3 vols. demy 8vo. 42s. 





SAMUEL LAING. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. We oie 


mental Chapter on Gladstone’s ‘ Dawn of Creation,’ and Drummond's ‘ Natural Law of the Spiritual World.” 
8. Larne. Third and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lunrzp, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


ARNOLD’S (Dr.) INTRODUCTORY LECTURES on MODERN 
HISTORY, delivered in 1841 and 1842. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BROWNE’S (Bishop HAROLD) AN EXPOSITION of the 
XXXIX. ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL.  8vo. 16s. 


BUCKLE’S (H. T.) HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


CATES’S (W. L. R.) A DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. Fourth Edition, with Supplement, brought down to the end of 1884. 8vo. cloth, 
28s.; half-bound russia, 35s. The Supplement, 1881~4, price 2s. 6d. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION. With 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CREIGHTON’S (Rev. M.) HISTORY of the PAPACY during 
the REFORMATION. Vols. I. and I, 1378-1464. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S (A.) DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. 


Translated by H. Rerve. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


EDERSHEIW’S (Dr.) LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. 2 vols. &vo. 24. 


EWALD’S (Prof. H.) HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the 
German. Vols. 1-V. 8vo. £3. 3s. Vol. VI. Christ and his Times. 8vo. 16s. Vol. VII. The 
Apostolic Age. &vo. 21s. 


FREEMAN’S (E. A.) THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
EUROPE. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) HISTORY of ‘ENGLAND, from the FALL 
of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 
8vo. £3. 12s. ; Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s, 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


FROUDE'S (J. A.) THOMAS CARLYLE: A HISTORY of his 
Vols. I. and II. (1795-1835) 8vo. 32s,; Vols. III. and IV, (1834-1881) 8vo. 32s. 


one ER’S (S. R.) HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES I. to the OUTBREAK of the CIVIL WAR, 1603-1642. Cabinet 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 10 vols. crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 


GWILT’S (JOSEPH) ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, 
Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. illustrated with 1,700 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. 


With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodeuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the MADONNA, the Virgin 


Mary, as represented in Sacred and Legendary Art. 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. 


With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. ‘ 


JAMESON’S (Mrs.) HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, His Types 


and Precursors. With 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


JOHNSTON’S (KEITH) A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, a complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo. 42s. 


LECKY’S (W. E. H.) HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 1700-1784. Vols, I-IV. 8vo, £3. 12s. 


LECKY’S (W. E. H.) HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 
from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


LECKY’S (W. E. H.) HISTORY ofthe RISE and INFLUENCE 
of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 











a ~ LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR JHE LIBRARY. 


LEWES’S (G. H.) THE HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 
THALES to COMTE. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


LUBBOCK’S (Sir JOHN) THE ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and 
the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. 8vo. Woodeuts, 18s. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, complete in One Volume :— 


Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. gilt edges; Popular Edition, crown 





8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MACAULAY’S (Lord) CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. | Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 63. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) 1 jeer of ENGLAND, from the 
ACUESSION of JAMES the SECOND 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. | Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, tep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated by R. J. Weyuelin, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) COMPLETE WORKS. [Edited by Lady 


Trevetyan. Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo, £4. 16s.; Library Edition, 8 vols. demy 
8vo. £5. ds. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) LIFE and LETTERS. By the Right Hon. 


G. O. Treveryan, M.P. Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s.; Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 12s.; Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MAXWELL’S (Sir W. STIRLING) DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; 
or, PASSAGES from the HISTORY of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 1547-1578. With 
numerous I]lustrations engraved on Wood. Library Edition. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


MAY’S (Sir T. ERSKINE) THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE IIIL., 1760-1870. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


MAY’S (Sir T. ERSKINE) DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: «a 


History. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


M‘CULLOCH’S (J. R.) DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Re-Edited (1882), with a Supplement containing the most 
Recent Information, by A. J. Witson. With 48 Maps, Charts, and Plans. Medium 8vo. 63s. 


MERIVALE’S (DEAN) HISTORY of the ROMANS under 
the EMPIRE. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Lrprary Epition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. Psop.e’s Eprrion, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


MILL’S (JOHN STUART) A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 


and Inductive. Lrsrary Epirion, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. Peoprie’s Eprrion, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


MULLER’S (Prof. MAX) LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE, 2 vols. crown 8y». 16s. 


QUAIN’S (Dr.) DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including General 
Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases peculiar to Women and Children. 
With 138 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, or 40s. half-russia ; to be had also in 2 vols. 34s, cloth. 


ROGET’S (P. M.) THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas. Cr. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


WALPOLE’S (SPENCER) HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the CONCLUSION of the GREAT WAR in 1815 to the YEAR 1841. 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 14s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY STUDIES — 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 





HESE Studies are in the special field of American Institutions of Government and 

American Economics. They are published in Monthly Monographs, averaging 

50 pages each, and in Yearly Series. Twelve monthly parts comprise a volume of 

about 600 pages, which is carefully indexed. Three volumes have been already 
published, and bound in cloth. 


The First Series began in the year 1883 with an * Introduction to American 
Institutional History,’ by Professor Epwarp A. Freeman, of Oxford, and contains 
several papers by the Editor, Dr. Hersert B. Avams, of Johns Hopkins University, 
viz.: on New England Towns and Village Communities, Tithingmen, and 
Constables. The First Series also contains papers on Local Government in 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Illinois, and Michigan; on ‘Old Maryland Manors,’ 
and ‘ Parish Institutions in Maryland’; and on ‘The Genesis of a New England State’ 
(Connecticut). The First Series is now out of print, but it will be republished 
during the year 1886, and sold at $4. 


The Second Series is now also sold at $4. It contains papers by the Eprror on 
‘Methods of Historical Study’; a monograph by Dr. Ricwarp T. Ety on ‘The Past 
and Present of Political Economy ’ [representing the Historical School]; also papers 
on ‘ Taxation in the United States’; ‘Town and County Government in the English 
Colonies of North America’; ‘The Institutional Beginnings of a Western State’ ; 
‘Land Laws of Mining Districts’; ‘Rudimentary Society among Boys’; ‘ Samuel 
Adams: the Man of the Town Meeting’; and ‘Indian Money as a Factor in New 
England Civilisation.’ 


The Third Series is still sold at the original price, $3.50, and comprises a 
monograph by the Eprror on ‘Maryland’s Influence upon Land Cessions to the 
United States’ [the Origin of Public Land in the Great West]; and various 
Studies by Dr. Apams’s Pupils and Associates—e.g. on ‘ Virginia Local Institutions: 
the Land System, Hundred, Parish, County, and Town’; on ‘Maryland Local 
Institutions ;’ ‘Recent American Socialism,’ by Dr. R. T. Ey; ‘The Founding of the 
State of New Jersey’; ‘American Constitutions—the Relations of the Three 
Departments as adjusted by a Century’; ‘Origin and Administration of the City of 
Washington.’ . 

The Fourth Service will be devoted to Municipal Government in the United 
States, State Constitutional History, and Agrarian topics. It will contain papers on 
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Lhe Growth of Plebevan Privilege 


at Rome 


Y the secession to the Sacred Hill in s.c. 494, the Roman plebs 
gained recognition as a constituted order with assemblies and 
magistrates of its own, and right of corporate action on its own 
account. The earliest plebiscita are represented, by the universal 
consent of our authorities, as being self-governing enactments,' valid 
only as regards the concerns of the members of the corporation. We 
hear of no claim on the part of the founders of the order to exercise 
any portion of the functions of sovereignty, or to legislate in any 
way for the whole community. 

The history of the later Roman republic presents us with a widely 
different picture. When we reach the period of contemporary his- 
torians, in the age of the Punic wars, we find that the whole power 
of sovereignty has been delegated to the plebeian assembly. The old 
sovereign, the populus, has not indeed resigned ; it retains its full 
prerogative, but side by side with it is a new sovereign, the plebs, 
exercising by a delegated authority precisely the same powers. The 
sovereign power might be exercised by the plebeians in their own 
exclusive concilium, under their own exclusive magistrates, the 
tribunes, and by their own peculiar forms of procedure, as effec- 
tively as by the assembly, the magistrates, and the procedure of the 
sovereign people itself.’ 

All the legal writers, our best authorities on such a point, 

1 E.g. Pomponius (in Digest, I. ii. 2, § 8): ‘Evenit ut plebs in discordiam cum 


patribus perveniret, et secederet, sibique jura constitueret, que jura Plebiscita 
vocantur.’ 


2 «Et ita factum est ut inter plebiscita et legem species constituendi interessent, 
potestas autem eadem esset.’—Pomponius, ib. 
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ascribe the delegation of these enormous powers to a law of the 
dictator Hortensius, .c. 287, six years before the war with Pyrrhus. 

Now it is impossible to suppose that the assembly of the plebs 
advanced at a single step from the meeting of a private corporation 
to be the delegated alter ego of the sovereign populus Romanus. 
We may be sure that the right of the plebs to legislate for the 
nation was accorded tinder checks and qualifications, long before 
they were invested with this absolute authority. 

We find, in fact, two occasions prior to the Hortensian law on 
which the legislative competency of the plebs is said to have been 
recognised. The first of these is the Valerio-Horatian law of B.c. 
449, the year after the decemvirate, the second the law of the dictator 
Publilius Philo, s.c. 339. Unfortunately the historians describe 
these laws in words which merely repeat the contents of the 
Hortensian law: Ut plebiscita omnes Quirites (or wniversum popu- 
lum) tenerent; ut quod tributim plebs jussisset, populum teneret 
(Livy, iii. 55, viii. 12). It is hopeless to attempt to draw any 
inference from mere verbal differences in these descriptions. Some 
modern writers have been disposed to get over the difficulty by the 
conjecture that the laws of Publilius Philo and Hortensius were 
only re-enactments of that of Valerius and Horatius, and that the 
full powers of the plebs date back to the year B.c. 449. Mommsen’s 
arguments against this view appear to me conclusive. Why should 
the jurists universally refer the powers exercised by the plebs to a 
mere re-enactment, rather than to the original source of their 
authority ? Is it not absurd to suppose that, at a time when every 
plebeian was excluded from even the humblest magistracy of the 
Roman people, the assembly of the plebs should nevertheless have 
exercised the full sovereign powers of that Roman people? Again, 
the possession of such a power at this time is inconsistent with the 
most essential features of the history of the party struggles pre- 
served to us. How could the consulship have remained closed to 
the plebeians for nearly a century after the decemvirate, if the 
mere decree of the plebs sufficed at this period to constitute a law ? 
It may, perhaps, be answered that in the later republic the powers 
of the plebs, though unlimited in law, were in practice found in- 
effective against the senate and the nobles of that day. But the 
two cases are not really parallel. The later nobility was as much 
plebeian as patrician, and the magistrates of the plebs were gene- 
rally ‘tribunes if you will, but nobles first of all.’ No wonder, 
then, that the powers vested in the plebeian assembly and the 
plebeian magistrates only worked out obedience to the great ruling 
families. But in the face of such powers nobility, from which the 
plebeians were excluded, could not have maintained its position for 
a single year. 

The opinion that the plebs had early some part in legislation, 
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but that this part was at first limited by the attributes of some 
of the other powers of the state, is confirmed by a glance at the 
history previous to the Hortensian law. We find in this period 
numerous laws called by the names of the tribunes who proposed 
them, and clearly regarded by Livy as having been passed in the 
plebeian assembly, which nevertheless relate to subjects of national 
concern and are quite outside the widest sphere attributable to the 
self-regarding ordinances of the plebs. Such, to take a single in- 
stance, was the proposal to remove the habitation of the Roman 
people to Veii after the burning of Rome by the Gauls. Most of 
these laws fall in the century that elapsed between the Valerio- 
Horatian law and that of Publilius Philo (s.c. 449-839). But two 
—the Terentilian proposal, de legibus conscribendis, which led to 
the codifying of Roman law in the Twelve Tables, and the Lex 
Icilia de Aventino publicando—are previous to the earliest of our 
three epochs. On the other hand, if the authorised version of 
Roman history is to be regarded as of any weight whatever, it is 
evident that the patricians must have had some means of retarding 
the progress of these tribunician measures, scarcely any of which 
were carried without a protracted contest. 

The question remains, what were these checks and provisos 
with which the earlier laws hedged about the legislative competency 
of the plebs? Niebuhr and Mommsen have both given answers to 
the question, and I shall venture to offer a third. 

Niebuhr believes that the law of Valerius and Horatius gave the 
plebs legislative authority, subject to the consent of a sort of upper 
house, the general assembly of the patrician body; he identifies 
this assembly with the comitia curiata, and its decrees with the 
patrum auctoritas. The law of Publilius Philo (such is his conjec- 
ture) substituted for this patrum auctoritas the decree of the senate, 
as the sanctioning power requisite to give legislative force to the 
resolutions of the plebs, while the law of Hortensius abolished the 
necessity for this confirmation altogether. Special criticism on 
this particular ‘divination’ would be easy, but is unnecessary, as 
the explanation is bound up with Niebuhr’s now utterly exploded 
theory of the exclusively patrician character of the comitia curiata. 

Mommsen’s method of dealing with the question requires more 
elaborate discussion. Both the Valerio-Horatian law and that of 
Publilius Philo are struck by him out of the series of enactments 
relating to the plebs. He believes that both these laws regulated the 
proceedings of the comitia populi tributa, and are transferred by a 
mere blunder of our authorities to the conciliwm plebis tributum.' There 
is no question that this concilium plebis was in later times (equally 
with the assembly of the populus Romanus in order of tribes?) 

1 Rémische Forschungen, i. 165. 
* This was the assembly which elected the minor officers of the Roman People, 
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called in common talk comitia tributa, and that this loose! ex- 
pression found its way into the writings of Livy and Cicero, just 
as did the similar use of lex for plebiscitum and of populus for 
plebs. There is nothing then violently improbable in the sup- 
position that Livy may have misinterpreted laws which dealt 
with the true comitia tributa, the minor assembly of the populus 
Romanus, and may have imagined them to refer to the plebeian 
assembly which he was accustomed to miscall by that name. But 
the supposition of a possible blunder is too small a foundation on 
which to establish such an explanation. Besides, though this 
device helps us over the stumbling-block of the three identical laws, 
it positively aggravates the other and no less serious difficulty of 
the enormous disproportion between the earliest and the latest 
powers of the plebs. We should expect a gradual development of 
these powers; yet we are asked gratuitously to give up measures 
which are stated to have dealt with these powers, and which may 
all represent stages in their gradual development. 

Mommsen’s second point is, that the recorded facts indicate that 
a certain qualified power of legislation belonged to the plebs at least 
as early as the Terentilian bill (introduced B.c. 462, thirteen years 
before the consulship of Valerius and Horatius). Coupling this with 
the absence of any exercise of this right during the first thirty years 
after the secession, he conjectures that the advance is due to the 
popular tribune of B.c. 471, Publilius Volero, and he recognises no 
change in the legislative power of the plebs between his time and 
that of Hortensius, 184 years later. Between the time, then, of 
Volero and the time of Hortensius, the plebs had legislative power, 
but power subject to certain restrictions. "What were these restric- 
tions? The ‘answer to the riddle’ is to be found, according to 
Mommsen,? in the words in which Appian describes Sulla’s law 
the curule exdiles and questors (Aulus Gellius, xiii. 14), and was employed indif- 
ferently with the comitia centuriata for passing laws on the proposal of a consul or 
pretor. The distinction between these two assemblies (comitia populi tributa and 
comitia populi centuriata) is of importance in two respects only; when the Populus 
Romanus assembled for the election of consuls, pretors, and censors, or for the trial 
of appeals in capital causes from the sentences of magistrates, it was necessarily 
convoked in order of centuries, not in order of tribes. Compare Cwsar’s irregular 
action as dictator: ‘Qui comitiis tributis esset auspicatus (for the election of 
questors), centuriata habuit’ (to elect a consul for one day).—Cic. ad Fam. VII. xxx. 

1 That the expression was not strictly correct is clear from the words of Lelius 
Felix quoted by Aulus Gellius, xv. 27: ‘Is qui non universum populum sed partem 
aliquam adesse jubet, non comitia sed concilium edicere debet.’ The Plebs was only 
a ‘pars populi,’ as we see from the definition in Aulus Gellius, x. 20: ‘Plebem 
autem Capito. in eadem definitione a populo divisit, quoniam in populo omnis pars 
civitatis omnesque ejus ordines contineantur. Plebs vero ea dicitur in qua gentes 
civium patriciew non insunt.’ The essential and permanent separation of the two 
corporations, the populus and the plebs, in spite of the accident that the former some- 
times assembled by tribes (as the plebs always did), has been fully brought out by 


Mommsen in his Rimische Forschungen. 
2 Rom. Forsch. i. 211, 
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about the powers of the tribunes (Bell. Civ. i. 59): eionyoivro 
pndév Ere arpoBovrevtov és Tov Sipov eopépec Oar, vevomicpévoy pev 
ovTw Kal wddat Tapadedupévov S Ex todd0d. Mommsen takes this 
passage to mean that, in forbidding for the future any measures to 
be brought before the plebs without consent of the senate, Sulla 
revived a definite law which had existed in early times, that is to 
say, before the dictatorship of Hortensius. 

I venture to think that this view is not correct. Appian’s his- 
torical reference more naturally applies, not to the days of the 
early republic, but to the century after the reconciliation of the 
two orders, to the times of the wars with Pyrrhus, with Carthage, 
and with Macedon. During this period the senate had asserted, 
not by positive enactments but by indirect means, a customary and 
constitutional right to be consulted before any magistrate proposed 
a measure for the acceptance either of the populus or the plebs. 
Its claim had been enforced for generations by means of the 
tribunician veto. This was the machinery by which a check was 
placed on the legal power possessed by every magistrate to throw 
the state into confusion. The machinery had been thrown out of 
gear (rapaXedvpévov) by the act of Tiberius Gracchus in setting 
aside the veto of his colleague. Since that act the safety-valve 
of the constitution had ceased to work. . Sulla was taught by 
the record of Gracchus, of Saturninus, and of Sulpicius, that 
the employment of the veto was an insufficient sanction. It 
had repeatedly failed to guard this most necessary prerogative 
of the senate against the attacks of a popular tribune. Sulla, 
therefore, naturally wished to establish the constitutional claim 
of the senate on the firmer basis of definite enactment. But 
Appian’s reference to an ancient precedent is abundantly justified 
by the usage on which Tiberius Gracchus trampled, and such a 
usage agrees precisely with the word employed, vevoyiocpévov. As 
the passage of Appian may thus be explained by a practice of 
q which we have ample evidence, it is surely against all sound prin- 
ciples of criticism to invent for its explanation a supposed legal 
right otherwise unknown to us. The silence of Cicero in the 
treatise de Republicé as to any such legal right enjoyed by the 
senate before the Hortensian law is a very strong negative argu- 
ment against Mommsen’s theory. 

I believe that, for the purpose of showing how the legisla- 
tive power of the plebs may gradually have established itself, the 
known powers of the sovereign populus, of the magistrates of the 
Roman people, and of the senate, will supply us with sufficient 
material; and that the assumptions of the German historians are 
therefore unnecessary. I think that it may be shown how the 
plebs could have a substantial share in legislation, without our 
supposing that the exclusive power of enactment residing in the 
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sovereign populus was formally infringed until the time of the Hor- 
tensian law. 

We are not much aided in discussing this question by an exami- 
nation of the detail of the early struggles between patricians and 
plebeians as recorded in the pages of Livy or—with one notable 
exception—of Dionysius. In almost every case these writers aim 
at giving a picturesque account of each contest, coloured with per- 
sonal incidents and individual traits of the various party leaders, 
and furnished out with speeches and arguments adapted to the 
supposed moral and political situation. In filling in such details 
the historians borrow freely from the features of the party struggles 
of the optimates and populares in the last century of the republic. 
They present us with a masquerade of the later commonwealth, 
not with a picture of the earlier. 

All that we can really gather from Livy is that there were 
actually votings in the assembly of the plebs on motions proposed 
by the tribunes. Without assuming this much the whole story as 
told by Livy becomes absurd, and beyond this he does not commit 
himself to much of definite assertion on points of law. Fortunately 
this simple fact is the only one which it is necessary to prove from 
Livy, for the rest of the process of legislation in early times 
has been preserved to us in a single instance in which Dionysius 
has followed the account derived by him from an ancient document. 
The case is that of the Lex Icilia de Aventino publicando (B.c. 456), 
an interlude in the long struggle over the Terentilian law. This 
Lex Icilia was preserved, as Dionysius ' tells us, on a brazen column 
in the temple of Diana on the Aventine. It seems unlikely that 
the original tablet in such a situation should have survived the 
burning of the city by the Gauls. Yet a record so important to 
the plebs would doubtless be at once restored, and the restoration 
would show at least the belief prevalent at this very early period 
(B.c. 889) as to the proper procedure in case of such a law. 

‘Icilius,’ says Dionysius (x. 81), ‘approached the consuls then 
in office and the senate, and requested them to pass the preliminary 
decree for the law that he proposed, and to bring it before the 
people.’ By threatening to arrest the consuls he compelled them to 
assemble the senate, and Icilius addressed the senate on behalf of 
his bill. Finally the senate consented; eof€e diddvar TS Shum Tov 
rorov (Dionys. x. 82). Then, after auspices and sacrifices, ‘the 
law was passed by the comitia centuriata, which were convened by 
the consuls.’ 

It is clear then that what follows the proboulewma of the senate 
is not, as Mommsen’s theory would require, a decree of the plebs, 
but a law of the sovereign comitia under the presidency of the 


1 Dionys. x. 32: 8s éorw ev orhan xaAKi yeypaupmevos, hv dvédecay ev TG Adertivy, 
kouloavres eis 7d ris "Apréuidos fepdv. 
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consuls. It is further to be noticed that in the story of the Icilian 
law, from the time when the tribune approaches the consuls to the 
final command of the populus Romanus in the comitia centuriata, 
there is no place where the voting by the plebs can harmoniously 
fit in. It would seem to follow that this voting by the plebs must be 
placed at the very beginning, before the detail of Dionysius’s story 
begins. Icilius must have been already armed with the petition of 
the plebs when he demanded to plead their cause before the senate. 

Now here we have an order of proceeding under which the 
plebs have a practical initiative in legislation, and in which, never- 
theless, each of the powers of the state acts in a perfectly natural 
and constitutional manner. There is no call for the intervention of 
any deus ex machina in the shape of a special prerogative, such as 
both Niebuhr and Mommsen invent to suit the supposed exigencies 
of the particular case. The formal legislative power lies solely with 
the populus Romanus. The vote of the corporation of the plebs is 
not then in early times strictly a legislative process at all. It is 
merely a strong and formal petition, an appeal to the sovereign as- 
sembly to grant their request.' But this sovereign assembly can 
only be convened and the question put to it by a consul. If the 
consuls are unfavourable to the bill, they can refuse to put it to 
the vote at all. In any case, unless, like Sp. Cassius, they were 
themselves revolutionists, they would not think of doing so save on 
the recommendation of their authorised advisers. 

Thus the consultation of the senate, not as a necessary legal 
formality, but as a means of stimulating the official action of the 
consul, becomes a point on which the reformers are bound to insist. 
To bring it about the tribunes must use their powers of compulsion 
over the consul. The oath of the plebs binds them all to common 
resistance and revenge against every enemy of their order, and 
thus they may try and condemn an obstinate consul as soon as he 
goes out of office.2 Or again the tribune may take advantage of 
the sanctity of his person to lay actual hands on the consul. If 
the latter uses force in resisting, every plebeian is allowed and 
bound by the sacred laws to avenge the outrage by taking his life. 
By the use of such pressure Icilius was enabled to compel the 
consul to introduce his bill to the notice of the senate. 

This brings us to the next stage of the proceedings. The 
senate is assembled and freely discusses the law. An adverse vote 
justifies the consuls in their resistance. Then follow tedious man- 
ceuvres. The senate treat with members of the college of tribunes 


1 Somewhat in the same way the ‘ bills’ of the English commons were originally 
only petitions to the crown to formulate legislation on a particular matter; but the 
commons were necessary parties to legislation, whose assent to the proposed law 
might be implied from the fact that they asked for it. 

2 Livy, ii. 52, 54, 61, iii. 13. 
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to procure their veto; they urge the necessity of a military expedi- 
tion, or, as a last resource, advise the appointment of a dictator. 
Such is the general picture we get from Livy’s story. If by these 
means they can tide over the tribune’s year of office, the whole 
process has to be gone through again. The senate have the chance 
of a lucky accident in getting one of the new tribunes subservient 
to them ; or sometimes (as in the case of the proposal to remove 
to Veii) they may persuade the plebs itself to throw out the tribu- 
nician rogatio when again introduced (Livy, v. 80). On the other 
hand the tribunes may bring to bear their reserved power of 
impeding all public business; and the wltima ratio lies with the 
plebeians, who have the power of secession in their hands. 

In practice, however, the senate is nearly always wise enough 
to yield before the plebs is driven to play this its last card. Their 
yielding is expressed by their backing the petition of the plebs and 
recommending the consuls to put the question of its acceptance to 
the populus. With this recommendation on the part of the senate 
the struggle is generally at an end. It is still in the strict right of 
the consuls to refuse to put the question to the comitia. Livy 
(iii. 19) gives us one instance in the matter of the Terentilian law, 
when the senate is disposed to yield, and the consul non in plebe 
coercendé quam senatu castigando vehementior fuit. But a consul so 
insisting on his right would incur enormous personal responsibility, 
and expose himself, unsheltered by public opinion, to the vengeance 
of the plebs when he went out of office. 

When the consul too has yielded, and the question is actually 
put to the vote of the sovereign (generally in its comitia centuriata), 
the controversy has been long ago thoroughly threshed out. Though 
it is only at this stage that legislation in the strict sense of the 
word commences, yet no instance is recorded of a refusal on the 
part of the sovereign people.to assent to the petition of the plebs 
backed by the recommendation of the senate. The final stages are 
commonly summed up by Livy in general words, e.g. of the Licinian 
bills of B.c. 367: per ingentia certamina dictator senatusque victus, 
ut rogationes tribunicie acciperentur (Livy, vi. 42). 

In the foregoing sketch of the progress of a legislative proposal 
no power is ascribed to any person or body in the state, excepting 
such as from independent sources of information we know that they 
possessed. The plebs and its tribunes only petition, the senate 
only advises, the consuls only propose, the sovereign comitia alone 
enacts. Yet by this process the plebeians and their tribunes assert 
the power of initiating measures, and they are practically in a 
position to carry them through. 

Now my conjecture is that the three laws, which are roughly 
described in our authorities as giving legislative power to the plebs, 
simply assisted or gave formal sanction to certain stages of this 
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process. The mere right of petition required no special enabling 
law, and Icilius, as we have seen, could force his bill to the next stage 
by using or abusing the means of coercion conferred on the tri- 
bunate at its institution. I imagine then that the law of Valerius 
and Horatius simply recognised de jure the power which Icilius had 
exercised de facto: that is to say, it ordered the consul to bring any 
petition of the plebs at once to the notice of the senate, and em- 
powered the tribune to plead his cause before the senate; perhaps 
it went further and deprived the consul of his right of arbitrarily 
refusing to accede to the recommendation of the senate, if such 
were given, and directed that he should in such case convene the 
comitia and submit the proposal to its vote. If this restriction of 
the power of the consul removed the first obstacle in the way of 
tribunician bills supported by the vote of the plebs, another facility 
still remained to be given. The consul might be deprived of the 
opportunity of sheltering himself behind the moral responsibility 
of the senate. - Does it not suggest itself as a plausible conjecture 
that the law of Publilius Philo struck out the intervening senatorial 
deliberation and compelled the consul to bring the petition of the 
plebs immediately before the comitia populi Romani ? 

If such were the tenor of the Publilian law, it would be only a very 
slight inaccuracy to describe it as conferring legislative power on 
the plebs. It must be remembered that the voters in the assembly 
of the populus were, except for the addition of a handful of patri- 
cians, the same persons who had already voted in the assembly of 
the plebs. The reference of the proposal already passed by the 
latter to the former would be the mere repetition of a foregone 
conclusion, except so far as the manipulation of the auspices might 
enable the consuls to cause obstruction at this stage. 

The Hortensian law which formally transferred the sovereign 
power to the plebs would thus be a change greater de jure than de 
facto. In formal law it was a mighty revolution. We might com- 
pare it with the change which would be effected in the English 
constitution if the appointment of ministers were transferred from 
the king to the speaker of the house of commons, and if the power 
of giving the royal assent to acts of parliament were formally vested 
in the prime minister. It was natural and even necessary that 
the jurists should refer to this law as the source of the legislative 
competency of the plebs. On the other hand, historians and literary 
men would equally naturally refer the change to the time when it 
practically took place, to the time, that is, when a vote of the plebs 
really decided the fate of a measure beyond the possibility of effective 
appeal. This power, if the theory put forward in these pages be 
correct, was placed within the reach of the plebeians by the law of 
Valerius and Horatius, and was fully secured to them by the law 
vf Publilius Philo. J. L. Srracnan-Davipson. 
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Alfred's Year of Battles é' 


T must have been early in January a.p. 871! that the Danish 
army,which, a couple of months before, had conquered East 
Anglia and killed St. Edmund, ‘came to the royal town which is 
called Reading, lying on the southern bank of the Thames.’ None 
of our authorities state by what route they came—whether up the 
river, or across Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire ; but it seems 
plain in either case that, though they may have halted occasionally 
to plunder on their way, they had thus far encountered no serious 
resistance. Nor apparently did the town itself offer any, though 
the steep hill where the castle stood in later times must, one would 
think, have been a place of some natural strength. On the other 
hand, they did not themselves occupy the town, but proceeded to 
entrench a camp to the east? of it, on the tongue of low land between 
the Thames and the Kennet. The works occupied not less than 
three days; but on the third they were able to spare from them 


1 The season is fixed, by reckoning backwards from Ethelred’s death, ‘ after 
Easter,’ or more precisely 23 April. The battle of Marton was not long before this, 
but presumably before Easter (31 March if in 871); and from this we reckon back 
to the preceding events, two months, fourteen days, four days, three or four days, 
three days. The year is more dispitable. The Chronicle contradicts itself. Alfred 
comes to the throne in April 871, reigns 28} years, and dies in October 901: Athel- 
stan dies in 940, yet this is forty-one years afterwards. That Alfred really died in 900 
seems proved by a charter of Edward (Cod. Dipl. 332) immediately on his accession ; 
and if the length of his reign be correctly given, his accession will fall in 872. Asser 
apparently corrects the Chronicle in its correlation of the English and continental 
history of 884-5 and 887-8 ; but these corrections being in opposite directions, do not 
help us with what goes before or after. Possibly the solution may lie in the un- 
certainty of the beginning of the year. The eventful years 871 and 878 are evidently 
reckoned from mid-winter (either Christmas or January) to mid-winter; but 879 
includes, perhaps at its close, the eclipse of 14 March 880, and so must either be 
entirely misplaced, or end at Lady day or Easter. On the latter view, the nine Chronicle 
years 871-879 may include only 8} real years; and the events of the text fall in 
January 871-2. This ‘ January 871’ seems a safe date to give, if we regard it as an 
equivocal one. 

2 A dextrali parte ejusdem regia ville, says Asser, which must mean ‘to the 
south.’ But the position between the two rivers is inconsistent with this, unless 
indeed one of them has changed its course. Probably Asser or his informant had 
come down the river from Dorchester to Reading, and felt its general course to be 
from north to south ; but at Reading it is nearly due east, and soon turns northwards. 
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a plundering party under two earls, one of them named Sidroc.' 
Whatever the route by which the Danes had come, they had, as 
was their custom, either brought horses with them or made it their 
first care to capture them, and this plundering party was mounted. 

The upper and older part of Reading—the part anterior not 
only to the railway, but to the abbey—stands on the end of a 
range of low hills, fringed on either side with water-meadows along 
the two rivers. In a state of nature the hills were no doubt covered 
with oak forest, and the level ground was boggy, with brakes of reed 
and alder; but it is probable that by the ninth century a great deal 
of both had been brought under cultivation.? In fact, the main 
object of the Danes must have been to drive off the cattle pasturing 
in the meadows, and to supply them and their horses with the hay 
gathered from these meadows in the previous summer. 

So they rode ‘ through the woods and the meadows’ (Ethelward) 
till they reached the western end of the range of hills, where the 
water-meadows reach continuously across, from Pangbourne on 
the Thames to Theale on the Kennet. On the north, the Pang 
Bourne * to some extent drains this low ground, and it is not too 
wet for oaks to thrive in it; but the watershed, if it can be so 
called, lies nearer to the Kennet, and even modern drainage does 
not make it other than damp. In January it is possible that the 
marshes were frozen hard, but in no case can it have been easy 
ground for cavalry to cross. 

And when the Danes attempted to cross it, they encountered 
an obstacle of another kind. Ethelwulf, the alderman of Berkshire, 
had eleven years before this proved himself a good soldier and 
an able leader: he had brought the force of his own shire into 
Hampshire, in time to aid the Hampshire men in avenging the 
sack of Winchester and recovering the plunder. But now the 
shire was cut in two by the Danish army at Reading. Eight of 
the twenty hundreds must have been out of reach—the Bearroc 
wood that gave its name to the shire, now represented by Windsor 
Forest—and the clay levels of the Hampshire border, beyond the 
Kennet. Ethelwulf, however, did what he could; he had with him 
his personal followers,‘ and no doubt called out the force of so 
much of the shire as his summons could reach. At their head, 

1 Dr. Pauli, regarding Ingulf as genuine, treats ‘ the two Sidrocs,’ who were both 
killed at Ashdown, as the only earls of that name in the army. But very likely there 
were as many Sidroes or Sihtrics in the Danish army, as Ethelwulfs in the English. 

2 Mr. Green says that the Kennet valley was only disafforested by Henry III. 
(Making of England, p. 96,n. 1.) But he does not say what were the limits of the 
royal forest, and perhaps forgets that the forest was not necessarily all wood. In 
Domesday there is some wood in Reading Hundred, but not very much comparatively. 

3 I know not whether the people of the neighbourhood call the stream ‘the Pang’ 
as the Ordnance Survey does. But if it be necessary to prove that the name of the 


village was originally that of the stream, see Cod. Diplom. 1208. 
* Cum suis sodalibus, Asser. 
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he took his post at Englefield, on the moderately steep hill which 
rises west of the natural trench that has been described. 

The Danish force would seem to have been only a small fraction 
of their whole army, yet they probably outnumbered the English. 
We can hardly accept as historical the speech that Symeon of 
Durham puts in Ethelwulf’s mouth, bidding his men ‘not to fear 
the enemy’s multitude, for Christ, our Captain, is stronger than 
they.’ But the English position was such as to compensate for 
inferior numbers. The Danes (doubtless dismounting) attacked 
them, and both sides fought well and obstinately. One can picture 
how ‘the battle was scattered over the face of the whole country, 
and the wood devoured more people that day than the sword 
devoured ;’ but the men who were at home in the wood and knew 
the way through the bogs had the best of it. Earl Sidroc and, we 
are told, most of his army were killed: the rest fled back to the 
camp at Reading. 


And now time had been gained for the whole force of Wessex 


to assemble. Four days after the battle of Englefield, and only 


a week after the Danes’ arrival, ‘King Ethelred and Alfred had 
united their forces, gathered an army, and came to Reading.’ 
It is hardly likely that either the eastern kingdom—Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex—or the country west of Selwood—Devon, Somerset, 
perhaps even Dorset—can have sent their contingents on such 
short notice. But the heart of the West Saxon kingdom was still 
in Hampshire and Wiltshire, and even East Berkshire would now 
be able to resume communications with their victorious alderman. 

The latter, however, had not yet been strong enough to follow 
up his victory, and the Danes still had command of the country 
immediately round their camp. But this fact did them more harm 
than good. In their conquests in the north and east they had 
never met with so prompt a. rally as this, and now they were not 
prepared for it. Their plundering parties were still outside the 
camp, when Ethelred fell upon them and cut them to pieces. 

The West Saxons pursued the routed stragglers up to the gates 
of their camp, and hoped to carry it with a rush; for anything like 
a siege they seem to have had little capacity. But the Danes 
did not even offer to stand a siege: they ‘ poured out like wolves 
from all the gates,’ and, after a long and fierce battle,' put the 
Christians to flight. Alderman Ethelwulf was among the slain ; 
his countrymen, troubled at his body being left in the enemy’s 
hands, made wild guesses at what became of it. 

Thus far the history of the campaign is recoverable with toler- 
able certainty: the nature of the ground tells us all that our 
authorities omit. But the next stage is more obscure. In what 


? Battle Farm is too far west to have anything to do with this battle; it no doubt 
owes its name to the civil war of the seventeenth century. 
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direction did the defeated army withdraw? Their attack was 
plainly directed against the western or landward side of the Danish 
camp; when beaten, they might either retire south of the Kennet, 
or fall back westwards to their old position at Englefield, or if 
necessary further. They would not, unless their right wing was 
so hopelessly broken as to give them no choice, retreat up the 
Thames into the Vale of White Horse: and still less would they, 
as late tradition ' represented, retreat down the Thames to Twyford, 
and cross the river there. By either of these courses they would 
have left all Wessex open to the invaders; the fact that the latter 
did not at once strike south for Winchester, does something to show 
that the Saxons were still facing them south of the Kennet. 

Still the Danish victory had its effect: it undid the work of 
Ethelwulf at Englefield. The Danes were now able to pass the Pang- 
bourne bogs and the woods beyond them, and occupy the range of 
open chalk hills called Ashdown, which forms an appreciable part, 
and commands the whole, of West Berkshire. Their communica- 
tions with Reading were kept up by the ancient track of the 
Ridgeway, which runs along the crest of the downs ; their excursions 
over the Vale of White Horse to the north, and the Kennet valley 
to the south, might be aided by the Roman roads that converged 
towards the western end of the range. 

How far they advanced is uncertain. Mr. Parker has suggested 
Lowbury Hill? as a possible scene for their defeat. From the say- 
ing, current more than a century later, that the Danes, ‘if they 
sought Cuckamsley, never should go to sea,’ one may argue with equal 
plausibility, either that they did not reach it, or that they reached it 
and were overthrown there. Certain it is, that the legend popularised 
by Mr. Hughes which makes them hold Uffington Castle * on White 
Horse Hill, is neither a genuine tradition nor intrinsically probable. 
Even if the English had been forced into the Thames valley, they 
would not have chosen the highest, steepest, and most strongly 
entrenched point along its whole escarpment to get out of it. Young 
as Alfred was, he was surely too good a soldier to rush ‘ in a pig- 
headed manner ’ (so in this view one must translate Asser’s aprino 
more) at the Danish position, instead of climbing the much gentler 
slopes to right or left, and attacking it almost on the level. 

Perhaps on the whole the fact that the defeated Danes were able 
to regain their camp at Reading makes it probable, on the one 

1 Gaimer, 2963-9. Did he (like some modern historians) place the first battle at 
Englefield Green, near Windsor ? 

2 I have not been able to get access to his papers read before the Oxford 
Archeological Society. But his theory is accepted, with increasing confidence, 
in two scarcely anonymous articles on ‘ The Berkshire Hills’ in the Saturday Review 
for 26 July 1873 and 25 July 1874. 


* It may be tolerably confidently identified with the Hremnesbyrig of Cod. Dipl. 
1129, 1247. 
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hand, that they were not very far ' to west of it; on the other, that 
the English attacked them, not from the north or south, but from 
the west. Had it been otherwise, one wing of their army would 
have had to flee past the English, who had already defeated the 
other ; and we should have heard of the annihilation of one of the 
Danish divisions, instead of the equally crushing defeat of both. 
Perhaps Ethelred went westward to the Wiltshire border in order 
to secure his union with the contingent sent up from Somerset; 
one is tempted to look in the neighbourhood of Swindon and 
Swinbrook? for the Swinbeorgas* where, in these days of danger, 
he arranged with his brother how they should provide for their 
children in case of the death of either. 

The perfectly historical details of the behaviour of Ethelred and 
Alfred at Ashdown are, it may be hoped, as familiar a part of the 
Alfred legend as the doubtful adventure with the cakes, or the 
mythical visit to the Danish camp. Yet it is likely that the 
tactical situation is generally misunderstood ; and perhaps the same 
is the case with Ethelred’s prayer and Alfred’s work. ‘Cum . 
Pagani parati ad locum certaminis advenissent’ is inconsistent 
with the common view, that the Danes were standing on the defen- 
sive behind entrenchments ;‘ they held higher ground, but they 
used their advantage, not to receive the English charge, but to 
make their own more weighty. 

In our ignorance of the exact locality, we cannot say more of 
the tactics; only 'we may observe that they probably had in part a 
political origin. The Danes were rather a confederacy of inde- 
pendent chieftains than a single national army. It speaks wonders 
for their military and even political good sense, that this fact never 
interfered with the conduct of their enterprises, while it furnished a 
machinery for division of labour in the execution of them. At this 
time, we are probably to understand that one division of the Danes 
was that which, under Ingwar, had conquered Northumbria and 
East Anglia ; and the other that which, a few years after this date, 
organised the federal aristocracy of the Five Boroughs in North- 
Eastern Mercia. Ingwar was now dead or out of England;* but 


1 They were, however, so far that they did not all reach the camp till next day. 
We are nowhere told that any garrison was left in the camp, indeed the contrary is 
implied ; but this would have been necessary if the English were on their flank. 

? One of the boundaries of Compton Beauchamp, Cod. Dipl. 1172. 

* Ibid. 314 (Alfred’s will). There is no difficulty in supposing a meeting of the 
Witan in this crisis; the aldermen, thanes, and probably bishops who were with the 
army would constitute one. Is Swinbeorgas the modern Swindon (of course Old 
Swindon) itself? as the Brunanburh of the Chronicle has become Brundon as early as 
Ethelward. 

* The Roman camp on Lowbury, and the prehistoric one on White Horse Hill, are 
thus arguments rather against than for the sites. I confess to thinking that Asser’s 
narrative implies a position more on the main range than Lowbury seems to be. 

5 Ethelward says the first, Irish annals are quoted for the latter. 
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his army was led by his brother and successor Halfdene. With 
him was associated another king, Bagseg, who did not live to win a 
territorial title in England, but whose real successor, we may guess, 
was Guthrum of East Anglia. The two kings, however, acted in 
concert as one division ; the other was headed by ‘ many earls ;’ 
it is only an accident that the number of those slain is the same as 
that of the states organised by their followers. 

When the English army, rallied and probably reinforced,' 
resumed the attack four days after their defeat at Reading, they 
had to divide their forces in a manner corresponding to that of the 
enemy; for plainly they had no chance given them of attacking 
either division unsupported by the other. As a point of honour, it 
was decided to set the king against the kings and the atheling 
against the earls. Probably they also adopted a political distinc- 
tion as a basis of their military division, but we do not know what 
shires served under each.? 

Alfred led his division to the post assigned to him ; but Ethelred 
was not ready to take the lead of his. He was hearing Mass in his 
tent: it seems that some one remonstrated at his delay, but he 
protested solemnly that he would not leave God’s service for man’s ; 
and Alfred was left to act alone. The enemy, from their post on 
the higher ground, were probably already-harassing his men with 
arrows and stones, which they could not return uphill; at any 
rate, he saw that their inertia would not be able to sustain the 
weight of the charge of the Danes; so, forming his troops in a solid 
mass, he gave the word for them to charge. 

The bare down between the lines was broken by a single stunted 
thorn-tree.* To right and left of this the hostile columns en- 
countered ; apparently, both of the Danish divisions engaged simul- 
taneously. But had Alfred only his own division to meet them ? 
If so, Ethelred was not necessarily to blame, even from the most 
secular point of view; his men may have been all the more 
efficient because ‘they had of death the less fear,’ having shared 
in the solemn rite with their king. It is even possible that his 
piety was the best policy—that the two divisions were more for- 
midable when brought up successively than simultaneously. But 
from Asser’s words we may rather argue, that what Alfred dared 
was not so much to fight against odds as to assume responsibility. 
‘As they had arranged before, yet though the king had not yet 

 Totis viribus, Asser. 

? Alfred was a Berkshire man; but Berkshire may have claimed the post of 
honour, when the battle was in their own country. (Cf. Thuc. V. Ixvii. 2.) 

8 I know not how Dr. Pauli made out of this one tree a whole abattis or breast- 
work of brushwood. As Mr. Hughes and the Saturday Review say, you can find 
a tree like it almost anywhere on Ashdown. But Asser mentions the tree as fixing the 


exact scene of the battle, not as affecting its course. If it did anything, it would give 
the English more shelter of the two. 
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come, he valiantly, like a wild boar,' directed the Christian forces 
against the armies’ (note the plural) ‘of the enemy.’ That is, he 
assumed the sole command of both divisions, and sent each to the 
post assigned to it. 

On this view Ethelred’s men were kept useless, and would soon 
have lost heart, owing to the absence of their leader, had not 
Alfred been ready to take his place. Alfred, as Asser felt, showed 
as much faith by his works as his brother by his prayer; and 
without pretending that the Mass might have been dispensed with, 
one may think that the king would have done better by leaving 
it to non-combatants, than by playing Polydamas to Alfred’s 
Hector.? 

However, Ethelred no doubt was in time to take his full share 
in the fighting, which lasted till night; for the Mass, we may be 
sure, would not be deferred beyond the earliest canonical hour. 
The Chronicle gives him full credit for his share of the victory: as 
the history passed into romance,’ it was easy to make him slay 
Bagseg with his own hand. But it is plain from Asser’s account 
that the dpicreta belonged to Alfred—probably for conduct as well 
as courage. 

The English were too tired, we can well believe, to continue the 
pursuit later than nightfall; probably the fighting had, long before 
night, consisted only of a flight and pursuit with occasional rallies. 
The whole length‘ of the level ridge of Ashdown was covered with 
the slain; but Halfdene and the remnant of his army—less than 
half, if we may accept Asser’s words literally—were able to get 
back to their lines at Reading. Some did not reach them till the 
following morning; but no doubt by night they had found shelter 
in the tangled woody country east of the downs, where pursuit 
would be dangerous. 

And while our authorities dwell on the slaughter of ‘many 
thousands’ of the Danes, we can hardly doubt that the loss of the 
English was also heavy. They would be delayed from following up 
their victory, not only by fatigue, but by the necessity of burying 


1 Vulpino more on p. 15, and lupino more on p. 21, of Asser (ed. Wyse), show that 
this is mere rhetoric; else one might guess that he means to describe the formation 
of the charging columns ‘like a boar’s head,’ or truncated wedge. 

2 fl, xii. 241-3. 

* Brompton makes him kill ‘Oseg’ with his spear, and another king with his 
sword. Dr. Pauli quotes Henry of Huntingdon as likewise giving Ethelred the spolia 
opima, and he was quite capable of doing so; but he, in fact, only says that he ‘ slew’ 
Bagseg, in the same sense that Alfred slew the five earls—viz. by the hands of his 
army. Mr. Green follows Pauli, or even goes a step beyond him: ‘ King Bagseg fell by 
the sword of the king himself.’ 

* So only can I understand Asser’s per totam campestrem Aescendun latitudinem, 
taking the last word from the point of view of the ridge ‘facing’ north; in no other 
sense is it ‘broad.’ There is a broad level in rear of Lowbury, but that is before you 
come to the main ridge ; and surely it is of the main ridge that Asser is speaking. 
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their own dead. Possibly, too, the men wanted to break up and 
go home to sow their land; but Ethelred might, one would think, 
have made them try another assault on the camp at Reading first. 
We can, however, hardly blame him for not being prepared for what 
actually happened. The Danes, a fortnight after their crushing 
defeat, resumed the aggressive. Hither crossing the Kennet, or 
descending the Thames as far as the mouth of the Loddon,' they 
turned boldly southwards, and struck to Basing on the last-named 
river. Their object may have been only to get plunder—perhaps 
especially fodder; but it is at least as likely that it was a bold 
stroke at the heart of the West Saxon kingdom. The easiest route 
from Reading to Winchester was the same, substantially, for an 
ancient general as for a modern railway engineer. But that Half- 
dene or Guthrum should have tried the route at a time like this, 
makes one think that it was the Danes who imported into England 
the incapacity for knowing when they were beaten. 

We may conceive, then, that while Ethelred and Alfred held 
their victorious armies still on the west of the lines at Reading, 
the Danes gave them the slip, and, like Hannibal, threatened the 
capital of their besiegers. And the West Saxons, unlike the 
Romans, had no army, or certainly no general, ready to maintain 
the defence without abandoning the attack. When we consider 
that the English army was a mere militia, that their commander 
was under thirty,? and that he and most of them had only seen one 
campaign,® we can only think it creditable to king and people that 
they succeeded in overtaking the enemy before they had seized 
Winchester, and thus prevented a disaster like that of York five 
years before. But this was all that they could do. If we can 
make anything out of Ethelward’s wonderful Latin,‘ it seems that 
the Danes manceuvred as the battle began, and finally entrapped 
the king’s troops into an assault on a strong and carefully chosen 


1 Asser’s language suggests that they marched in several bodies which only con- 
centrated at Basing. This may have been either for plunder, or to distract and 
baffle the enemy. 

? Alfred was only two-and-twenty. I cannot find authority for Mr. Hughes’ 
statement that Ethelred was ‘ at least five years older,’ or even for Dr. Pauli’s, that 
Ethelswith (who was married at Easter 853-4) came between them in age. The story 
of the mother’s song-book (the old objections to which have been clearly set aside by 
Pauli) surely proves that the four brothers were all children together; still they 
might be twelve, ten, nine, and four. 

* The inglorious one of Nottingham, in 868. Presumably the operations then would 
be directed by Burghred, a soldier of some experience, so that Ethelred as well as 
Alfred might be ‘ taught the art of war in the best of all schools, that of great opera- 
tions and adverse fortune’ (said of Wellington’s first campaign, Alison’s Hist. of 
Europe, c. xlix. § 4). 

‘I transcribe what I cannot translate. . . ‘Consistunt in loco Basingon pre- 
nominato quidem, moxque mixta arma, in contrario sibi paulatim suscepere Barbari 
locum, spemque familiarem inter se cudunt, seducitur regia turma, jam previsores 
aspera tenent loca, sine spoliis victoriam sumunt.’ 
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position—probably on the site of the future ‘ Loyalty House,’ with 
the water-meadows of the Loddon in front of it. 

But all we know certainly is, on the one hand, that the Danes 
were victorious ; on the other (here Ethelred’s descendant is intel- 
ligible) that the victors got no spoils. Itis plain from what follows, 
on any view, that they penetrated no further into Hampshire. 
They had in fact learnt that their enemy was as resolute and 
almost as active as themselves; they could not venture to leave 
him between them and their base at Reading, but fell back thither 
to gather strength for a new movement. . 

In what direction was their next movement, when it came? 
For two months we hear of none, though it may have been during 
this time that three pitched battles' were fought, of whose place 
and result we know nothing; perhaps because they had no result 
at all, perhaps only because neither Ethelred nor Alfred was per- 
sonally present at them. Certainly we may fill up this interval 
with ‘ roads? ridden by Alfred the king’s brother, and single alder- 
men, and king’s thanes, which were not counted.’ But in April, or 
the very end of March, another great battle was fought, at a place 
whose name is variously written as Meretun, Merentun, or Meredun. 
This is usually identified with Merton in Surrey; nor, perhaps, is 
it a very serious objection that only one MS. of the Chronicle spells 
the name here exactly the same way as that of the scene of the 
deaths of Cynewulf and Cynehard.? But when we look at the 
military situation before and after, it is hard to see how a battle 
there can be fitted into the history. What should bring the Danes 
into Surrey? If, as is probable, they had come up the Thames in 
January, they had doubtless got all the plunder that was to be got 
from that neighbourhood; or, if there was still something to be 
got there, it was rash to turn from the almost exhausted Wessex to 
the eastern kingdom, of which at least the inland parts must have 
had their strength comparatively unbroken. 

One supposition, indeed, will account for the presence of the 
Danes in Surrey—that they despaired of their enterprise, and were 
beginning to retreat. If so, it is conceivable that Ethelred may 


1 «This year,’ says the Chronicle, ‘nine general battles were fought against the 
army in the kingdom south of the Thames.’ Englefield, Reading, Ashdown, Basing, 
Marton, Wilton, are six. Nor does Asser differ, though he (at least in the present 
state of the text) omits Marton as well as the three battles of unknown site. He says 
that ‘the Saxons had been,’ evidently before Wilton, ‘ exhausted as a nation by eight 
battles against the pagans.’ But Ethelward seems to suppose the three unnamed 
battles to have followed Wilton ; at least after it he says something about certamina 
tria. j 

* 1 Sam. xxvii. 10. Why should modern English writers think it necessary to 
use the Bernician form of the word in this sense ? 

* Here, the six legible MSS. have respectively Meretune, Merantune, Meretune, 
Meredune, Maeredune, Merentune; there, all have Merantune except the fourth, 
which has Maerantune. Thus only the second has the same form in both places. 
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have pursued them, and have been defeated by their last effort 
of despair ; and so Symeon of Durham seems to have understood 
the story, for he (before his notice of what seems to be meant for 
the battle of Basing) gently blames Ethelred for ‘ not knowing that 
the year of jubilee has a release.’ Why the year 871 was a year 
of jubilee is not clear; but it is possible that the Fabian tactics 
would have been the safest, to follow and watch the enemy even 
while he was plundering and slaughtering; and it is more than 
possible, that Ethelred thought a less safe course less unkingly. 

But if a battle of Merton can be thus explained, how can we 
explain what follows it? Ethelred is either mortally wounded in 
the battle, or falls sick just after it and dies. He is honourably 
buried as a saint and hero, without loss of time, for time presses ; 
plainly, the nearest burial place will be chosen which has kingly 
and saintly associations worthy of such an inmate.' In all pro- 
bability he would ‘sleep with his fathers’ at Winchester—with 
Egbert and Ethelwulf, and Swithun, who had trained the house of 
Egbert to be worthy of their father. But instead, Alfred and his 
comrades drag the dead or dying king past Winchester—almost 
past Sherborne—down to Wimborne Minster in Dorsetshire, to a 
nunnery founded indeed by a West Saxon princess, but where 
except the foundress no member of the West Saxon royal house 
has yet been laid. Meanwhile the heathen are advancing again, 
and advancing to the west: it is at Reading, not at Fulham, that 
the ‘ great summer army’ joins them. And in a month they 
have come as far both to west and south as Wilton, with no oppo- 
sition, or at least none worth recording. 

These difficulties have been felt, and critics have searched the 
map for a place with a name like Merton or Merdon between 
Reading and Wilton, and within reach of Wimborne.? Marden 
has been suggested—a village in the Vale of Pewsey, which is not 
altogether out of the way. The Danes, we must suppose, have 
made their way up the Kennet to Hungerford; then, when their 
advance is barred by Savernake Forest, they turn south and 
threaten Salisbury (i.e. Old Sarum) and Wilton, as before they 
threatened Winchester. The English now take post behind the 
peat bogs of the Avon, as the Danes at Basing did behind the 
Loddon. 

But there are two objections to this view, one philological and 
one strategical. Marden is, and always must have been, a -den, 
not a -don—a hollow, more or less wooded, and not a down or hill ; 


' Heahmund, Bishop of Sherborne, who was certainly killed in the battle, was 
buried (we may surely take Ethelward’s word for this) at Keynsham near Bristol. 
This also is improbably distant from Surrey—less so from North Wilts; though one 
would expect that he too would have been taken to his cathedral. 

? Sharon Turner (Hist. Anglo-Sax. book iv. ¢. vi. n. 55) suggests Morton in 
Berkshire, close to Reading and the Lowbury end of Ashdown. 
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and though what is now a parish might of course have been called 
a, -ton, it was in fact called a -den within a century from this time,' 
as it is still. Again, suppose the English posted at Marden ; 
and then, though the Danes may find it hard to drive them from 
their position, they have no need to try. They will calmly march 
past them, crossing a low watershed between the Kennet and— 
not the Avon, but its eastern tributary which has no name but ‘the 
Bourne.’ At this season, the intermittent stream will probably 
supply them with water ; at any rate its channel will show them a 
road to Sarum quicker probably, if not shorter on the map, than’ 
that which the English must take to get there, either over the 
uneven surface of the so-called plain, or down the tortuous course 
of the main river. No doubt the ramparts of Sarum, like those of 
Jebus, may be safe in the guard of ‘ the blind and the lame ;’ but 
the Danes will have time to sack Wilton before the relieving force 
can come up. 

But if the Danes did attempt this attack on central Wiltshire from 
the Kennet valley, they would pass through, or close to, a hamlet 
called Marton,? in the ancient parish of Bedwyn, in the modern 
district of Grafton. And it is here that Ethelred, if he is wise, 
will await them. For hence there leads not one way into the 
heart of Wessex, but two. The street of Marton lies along the 
Roman road from Winchester to Marlborough: consequently, if 
the Danes were allowed to reach it, they had the choice between 
the direct south road to Salisbury, and this way to Andover and 
Winchester. At Marton, but nowhere in rear of it, the English 
could bar their advance to either of the capitals. 

We now are in a position to resume the thread of the story 
after the battle of Basing. The victory of the Danes there was 


1 The name appears in Cod. Dipl. 1245 as Merhdaene; and there can be no doubt 
about the place indicated, since it is given among the boundaries of land at 
Patney, now the next parish. Kemble in his Index misses this identification, while 
he doubtfully suggests Marden for the Meredwne of Cod. Dipl. 396, 1091. But neither 
of these can be either Marden or the Marton of the text. They are not the same 
place. The former is in Wiltshire, but near Longford—therefore south of Wilton, 
and out of the question for this battle. It is doubtless the Marton or Martin which 
formed a chapelry (now a distinct vicarage) in the parish of Domerham or Damerham. 
The other is near Whitchurch—Kemble supposes the place so called in Dorset, but I 
can identify two or three of the landmarks, though not Mardon or Merdon, in the 
neighbourhood of the Hampshire one. A place near the Hampshire Whitchurch 
would be admissible as a scene for this battle, if we did not know of a likelier one. 

2 Now usually pronounced Martin ; but even the Ordnance Survey of 1817, which is 
usually recklessly phonetic, gives the correct form. I have not been able to find it men- 
tioned before the Conquest; but it is Martone in Domesday, and Marthorne, I am 
told, in a thirteenth-century document. The South Wiltshire Marton is also now, I 
believe universally, written and, I suppose, pronounced Martin; but in Hoare’s Modern 
Wiltshire the form -ton is preferred, and he identifies it. with the Mertone of two 
charters of Edward and Edred. It is a curious coincidence, that there is a hamlet 
called Wilton close to Marton on the north-west ; but of course it is plain from Asser, 
that the next battle was at the famous Wilton on the Wily. 
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not decisive enough to give them the command of Hampshire ; 
but Ethelred can hardly have been able after it to regain his com- 
mand of West Berkshire: they would hold the Kennet against him. 
This only forced him back upon a second line of defence, still 
stronger than Ashdown—the range of high and steep downs which 
form the southern boundary of the Kennet valley, the natural 
frontier between Berkshire and Hampshire. These counties and 
Wiltshire meet at a place called Buttermere Corner, within a couple 
of miles of Inkpen Beacon, ‘the only mountain,’ as school geo- 
graphies say, ‘among the English chalk hills.’ Here political as 
well as military motives may have led the king to remain.' By 
this course he avoided abandoning Berkshire altogether, and so 
avoided the risk of Berkshire * abandoning him. It must have been 
hard enough anyhow for Ethelred to keep his army together. The 
forty days which, in much later times, were reckoned as the period 
for which military service might be demanded, were now past twice 
over ; and as spring came on, the need must have become more 
pressing for men to go home to till their land. In the days of 
Ethelred’s miserable namesake ‘ one shire would not help another :’ 
in these days it was better, if possible, to let each shire help the 
other, without leaving their own land unhelped. 

So, while Hampshire may have held the eastern part of the 
range of down, from Basingstoke to the Hurstbourne® valley, 
watching against another advance on Winchester, Wiltshire and 
Berkshire might assemble in the ancient camp of Walbury on 
Inkpen Beacon ; and if we like to be imaginative, we may fix the 
king’s head-quarters on Highclere Beacon, within signalling dis- 
tance of both. 

For two months, then—approximately from Candlemas to Easter 
—the armies lay facing one another across the Kennet, with more 
or less serious attempts, on the part of each, to displace or break 
through the other. At last the Danes attempted to turn the English 
left. They advanced up the Kennet valley to Hungerford, and then 
turned to the south-west. For the first mile or two after leaving the 


1 From Cod. Dipl. 1059 we learn that Ethelred had granted land here to Wulfhere, 
alderman (apparently) of Hampshire. This estate was on the Hampshire side of the 
boundary, as it reached to Faccombe, but his grandson Wulfgar (in 383) tells us that he 
was the first acquirer also of the land at Inkpen in Berkshire, perhaps at Collingbourne 
in Wiltshire. The Wulfhere who had property at Codford on the Salisbury Avon, 
which (no doubt with his other lands) was forfeited by his leaving the kingdom with- 
out the king’s permission (ibid. 1078), was doubtless a different person. Was it the 
flight of the latter that caused the fatal surprise and collapse of Wessex in 878 ? 

? Notice how in the Chronicle (e.g. in 860) ‘Hampshire’ and ‘ Berkshire’ mean 
not the districts but the men of them. 

3 Cobbett insists (Rwral Rides passim) that this place was always called ‘ (Up)hus- 
band.’ The last syllable is, of course, a corruption ; the twin villages take their name 
from their Bourne, a branch of the Test. But Hurstbourne is really a corruption 
of Husbourne, not vice versd: in Alfred’s will it is Hysseburn. 
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river, the country was probably wooded, antecedent to cultivation ; 
but beyond that it must always have been open down, exposed to 
the view of watchers on the heights to the east. The Danes may 
have gained the start of the English ; they were very likely more 
rapid in movement; but the English, moving on interior lines, 
would be abreast of them in time. The surface of the down, along 
which they had to move, is as level as the greensand vale at its 
base ; #ts edge is moreover skirted by a road, partly at least of 
Roman origin. 

So the two armies converged, without actual collision, till they 
reached the spur which Botley Down throws out to the westward. 
Here the traveller from Hungerford crosses a ridge, neither high 
nor steep—less so, indeed, than Waxcombe Down, a little further 
south. But if not a steep pass, it is a narrow one. On the left 
were the thick oak and beech woods of Savernake, traversed to 
a point near this by the Wansdyke: ' on the right, like a trench 
in front of the wall of down, stretches the very steep combe occupied 
by the village of Shalbourne.? 

On or behind this ridge, then, the West Saxon army took their 
post; ready, in one case to charge and come to close quarters from 
the higher ground, or in the other to keep under cover to the last 
minute, and discharge their arrows as the enemy showed against 
the sky-line. But even apart from such tactical advantage, it was, 
as we have seen, strategically necessary to make a stand here: if 
the enemy were allowed to advance a step further, he had the 
choice of overrunning the Vale of Pewsey on his right, or Salisbury 
Plain on his front, or traversing by the Roman road the wooded 
country round Andover towards Winchester. Here and here only 
could he be barred from all three. 

As at Ashdown, the Danes fought in two bodies. We are not 
told if the English did the same, and so we cannot picture the 
details of the battle with certainty. If, as is likely, the forest then 
extended further east than now, there cannot have been room for 
more than one column to attack the pass in front; but we know 
not whether the other was held in reserve, for the two to attack 
alternately, or whether it made a feigned attack (a serious one 
would have been madness) on Hampshire or Berkshire,* who may 


' According to the Ordnance Map, this does not extend even as far as the boundary 
of the existing woods. I thought I saw traces of an earthwork reaching to, but not 
beyond, the road that runs along the western edge of Shalbourne Combe. Unluckily 
I was-in a hurry, and had distanced the octogenarian native who could have told me 
if he ‘ minded the biggin o’t.’ 

? Of course this name is primarily that of the brook that runs through the village, 
for which, as is usual in modern Wessex, the dwellers on its banks have no proper 
name at all. 


* The frontier of Hampshire is about two miles off. Botley Hill forms a detached 
piece of Berkshire. 
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have remained on the heights. Certain it is, that both the Danish 
columns were engaged, and both were put to flight. The Christian 
king and atheling held victory in their hands far into the day; 
yet at the end of it they had to yield possession of the field to the 
enemy. 

We have no certain explanation given us of this turn of events. 
Whether (as in the next battle, and in the better known case of 
Hastings) the English rashly broke their ranks in pursuit, or 
whether they were simply outnumbered, so that their whole force 
was needed to sustain successive charges, which the two columns of 
the enemy delivered alternately, can only be matter of conjecture. 
But we have a nearer approach to evidence for a third explanation 
—that King Ethelred was struck down just before the victory was 
complete, and that his comrades either were too much discouraged 
to complete it, or voluntarily abandoned the honours of the field in 
order to place him in safety. 

None of our accounts of the battle, indeed, say that Ethelred 
was mortally wounded:' they only say that ‘after Easter, King 
Ethelred died,’ Florence adding the precise day of his death, 
23 April. But his epitaph in Wimborne Minster says that he 
died per manus paganorum; and though the actual fourteenth- 
L. century brass is too late to count as evidence, it may reproduce 
an earlier inscription and certainly bears witness to the tradition of 
the church. Unfortunately that tradition was not disinterested. 
Ethelred was (no doubt worthily) regarded as a saint, but he had 
never been formally canonised ; so the best way to put his sanctity 
beyond dispute was to call him a martyr. 

t Indeed, his title to martyrdom (in any but the strictest sense) 
may be equally admitted, whether he died by a Danish axe-stroke 
or by the strain on mind and body, and exposure to the inclement 
season on the bleak downs.” It is certain that the soldier-saint died 
on St. George’s day; it is plausible to guess that he had chosen 
for his model St. Oswald the Northumbrian, after whom he named 
his eldest son. This devotion, like his brother’s to St. Cuthbert, is 
perhaps evidence of a sense of pan-anglican nationality. Ethelred 
was not a great man like his brother; the general opinion of the nobles 
from whom Asser drew his information regarded him as a foil to 
set off Alfred’s virtues, but really he must have shared those virtues 
in an almost equal degree. The brotherly concord, which makes 




















' One can hardly count Brompton, who places his mortal wound not at Merton, 
but in an encounter with the ‘ Somerled’ whom Gaimar had made out of the ‘ sumor- 
lida’ of the Chronicle. And he is, at any rate, no earlier authority than the epitaph. 

? Even the southérn slope of the Botley and Inkpen range keeps the snow long 
after it is melted on the low ground near Andover. 

* Cod. Dipl. 307, 1061. One of these gives us his mother’s name, Wulfthryth, 
and shows that she bore the title of queen; the other shows that Oswald survived 
till 875. But he must have died soon after, as he is not mentioned in his uncle’s will. 
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such a contrast between the history of the house of Charles the 
Great and the house of Egbert, was most of all to the honour of the 
prince who allowed his father’s will in his favour to be set aside, 
and Ethelbert to succeed to the undivided kingdom ;' all the more 
because his acquiescence was patriotic as well as brotherly. And 
if Alfred is to be praised for not putting forward his claims to a 
share in the kingdom,? Ethelred deserves no less praise for his 
total absence of jealousy at those claims, and at talents and exploits 
that outshone his own. } 

When his sons were of this temper, Ethelwulf’s will, which might 
else have been dangerous, worked nothing but good. In virtue of 
that will, and the sanction which it had doubtless received from the 
Witan, Alfred was already chosen king: he was also already conse- 
crated, and that by the pope himself. The result was thus attained, 
that in this one case at least ‘ the king never died:’ Alfred was king, 
de jure and de facto, the moment the breath was out of his brother’s 
body. 

Yet he hesitated, Asser seems to say, to take up the burden of 
the kingdom.* It was not till a month after his brother’s death 
that he was found at the head of an army, prepared to carry on 
his brother’s work. No doubt, the question was more whether an 
army would come at his summons than whether he would have the 
heart tosummon it. When the country was exhausted by three months 
of predatory warfare, with eight pitched battles, and desolated by 
the withdrawal of all freemen from the soil, one can well under- 
stand that peace at any price would be the popular policy, and the 
king who resolved to continue the war would be naturally un- 
popular. Nor is it impossible that there were better reasons for 
his unpopularity. It is plain from the genuine Asser, that the 
nobles who knew him personally honoured and admired him as he 
deserved ; but it does not follow that we are entitled to set aside 
the evidence—earlier than much which we accept, though not quite 
contemporary—of the life of St. Neot, which tells us that he had 
given the common people grounds for thinking him arrogant and 


1 Such is apparently the state of things implied in the prologue to Alfred’s will 
(Cod. Dipl. 314). The eldest loyal son, Ethelbert, was to succeed (and did succeed) 
his father in Kent; the two younger were to be heirs to Ethelbald in Wessex; 
but in fact Ethelbert on Ethelbald’s death received the whole kingdom. Ethelred 
cannot have been a merely passive party to the change: he must have been at least 
fourteen, at which age St. Edmund became king. And Alfred describes it as the act 
of the younger brothers to leave to Ethelbert the administration of their private 
estate. 

? This must be-what Asser means; he could hardly have claimed to supersede his 
brother when he was but seventeen, still less to dethrone him afterwards. 

* Sharon Turner is probably right in claiming Alfred’s own evidence for this, as 
well as Asser’s; quoting from his Boethius, ‘ Covetousness and the possession of this 
earthly power I did not well like, nor strongly desired at all this earthly kingdom,’ 
but felt it to be ‘the work I was commanded to do.’ The clauses italicised (as well as 
the longer passage that follows) are surely Alfred’s personal utterance. 
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i contemptuous. There is really nothing inconsistent, nothing im- 
“ probable, in supposing that a youth of two-and-twenty, with the 
\ habits of a prince and a sportsman, though he might be devout, 
i brave, affectionate, and chaste, might yet assume that in any 
FY dispute between a gentleman and a common man the former must 


be in the right. It is no dishonour to the perfect king, if we 
believe that he learned, and needed to learn, from the things which 
he suffered; that it was when 


Love he had seen in huts where poor men lie, 


that he became the one sympathetic protector of the poor, such as 
Asser describes him. 

Even apart from popular disaffection, the purely military dif- 
ficulties were great. The battle of Marton, or the battles (if any) 
that followed it, had lost all North Wiltshire ; and the Danes had 
received very large reinforcements by way of the Thames. Alfred 
with the small army that he could assemble could not even defend 
the third line of down—the escarpment of Salisbury Plain, by 
which lay his future battle-field of Edington. He occupied the 
hill above Wilton, south of the Wily, and there encountered the 
whole army of the pagans. Apparently he did not stand on the 

defensive only ;' certainly, after long and fierce fighting, he put 
? them to flight. We are not told that the flight was feigned, but 
it was not too complete a rout to allow them to rally; the English 
were disordered in their pursuit, and when the battle was renewed 
were defeated. 

‘And that year the West Saxons made peace with the army ;’ 
made peace, there is no reasonable doubt, on terms of tribute. So 
exhausted were the national funds, that the king was driven to 
debase the coinage ; and the tax levied on landowners was so heavy, 
that it is said that in some cases they preferred ceding the lands to 
the king to paying the charge upon them.? 

But though the ‘year of battles’—or rather the half-year— 
ended thus disastrously, king and people felt that they had saved their 
honour. Against their own king and bishop and ‘ many good men,’ 

; slain at Marton and elsewhere, they counted up the one king and 
nine earls lost to the Danes; and, what was perhaps more to the 
point, the Danes had learnt to respect and even to fear the West 
Saxon army. For the next six years, the Danes never ventured on 
a pitched battle with Alfred in the open field. Behind walls, they 





' Pagani .. . hostium infestationem diutius non ferentes, Asser. But we are 
not told that, as at Ashdown, the enemy had occupied the hill. 

2 Cod. Dipl. 1069. The document is not considered by Kemble genuine in its 
present form, but the story can hardly be aninvention. The bishop’s name ‘ Aelfred ’ 
for ‘ Ealhfrith ’ is a very excusable mistake. 

* This is noted by Mr. Hughes, whose Alfred the Great, uncritical as it is, is 
sometimes suggestive in its enthusiastic sympathy. 
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were at least a match for him, as they could supplement their 
patience by perfidy; but never was there another day like Marton 
or Wilton. And the men who had rallied after Ashdown were at 
last fairly broken down at Edington. 

The military history of the campaign is tolerably clear, if we 
recognise that it was a campaign with definite objects on both sides, 
and not a mere series of disconnected battles in various parts. 
But its political history is more obscure. How was it that Wessex 
was left to fight utterly alone? Why did not St. Edmund’s 
subjects rise in rear of his murderers, as soon as their pressure 
was withdrawn? Still more, where was Burghred of Mercia? 
Why did not he repay the help which his brothers-in-law had given 
him three years before?' If he had marched down to the Thames 
in February, the camp at Reading might have been seized as soon 
as the army marched for Basing; or rather, it would have been 
blockaded on every side, except at most down the stream. 

The truth seems to be, that except in Wessex there was little 
sound national life. Mercia, which for the next two or three years 
annually ‘made peace with the army,’ and then submitted to the 
shameful partition of Ceolwulf, must have been in much the same 
state that all England fell into under Ethelred the Unready. 
Burghred seems himself to have been an honourable man,’ and not 
a bad soldier: if he could do nothing with his people, their con- 
demnation is all the greater. And yet it was to the Mercians 
Werfrith and Plegmund that Alfred looked for the intellectual and 
spiritual regeneration of Wessex. 

We must confess that it is hard to reconstruct a living pic- 
ture of a history that has only been preserved to us in outline. 
But one aid towards doing so is, to see the places where the 
history was made ; for there the very ground sometimes helped to 
make it. 


Witituam Henry Simcox. 


1 It is one of the things that tempt one to believe that there is in ‘Ingulf’ a 
genuine element not elsewhere accessible, that he gives a plausible answer to this 
question. He says that ‘ Beorred’ was detained on his west frontier by an inroad of 
the Welsh. If so, of course they were acting in concert with the Danes. 

2 Asser seems to regard him as almost a saint: he describes his death and burial 
in the same terms as Ethelred’s: ‘he awaits the coming of the Lord, and the first 
resurrection with the just.’ Has this last phrase any theological significance? The 
British church had long ceased to be under suspicion of Pelagianism, but was it as 
Augustinian as the rest of Latin Christendom? Would anyone who knew what 
St. Jerome said of the Millenarians have ventured to take Rev. xx. 6 in its natural 
sense? 
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The Death of Amy Robsart 


HE controversy touching the death of Amy Robsart has acquired 
fresh interest in our day since the publication of the first 
volumes of Mr. Froude’s ‘ History of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.’ 
Few historical inquirers till then had attributed much weight to the 
scandals in ‘Leicester’s Commonwealth,’ and the principal charge 
against Dudley—that he had put his first wife to death—had been 
to all appearance very effectually disposed of by the investigations of 
the late Mr. Pettigrew just before Mr. Froude’s volumes appeared. 
But Mr. Froude’s visit to Simancas enabled him to lay before 
English readers the contents of confidential despatches from De 
Quadra, the Spanish ambassador in England, to Philip II; and 
from these it was only too evident that there had been rumours 
long before the event that Dudley aspired to marry the queen, and 
intended to get rid of his wife to enable him to do so. Worst of all, 
this was insinuated to De Quadra by no less a person than Cecil, 
just a day or two before the news of Amy’s death; and the queen 
herself seemed to have anticipated the event, although it was given 
out to have been an accident. 

Now, it is clear that evidence of this sort, unless there be some 
explanation which does not lie upon the surface, is most damaging 
to the character of Queen Elizabeth, and subversive of many old 
opinions even as to her foresight and intelligence. Indeed, it is 
hardly conceivable how a woman that was guilty of connivance at 
such a shameful murder, or even of condoning it after the fact, and 
loading the murderer besides with the most ostentatious favours, 
could have retained her place, not merely on the throne, but also 
in the hearts of her subjects, as Elizabeth certainly did, for more 
than forty years after. Still, the question is whether there be any 
theory of Elizabeth’s conduct, favourable or unfavourable, that will 
distinctly account for all that was said of her by contemporaries, 
whether Englishmen, Spaniards, or others, at home and abroad. 
This is a problem which, it appears to me, has not yet been satis- 
factorily dealt with, although two able writers since Mr. Froude 
—Canon Jackson! and Mr. Walter Rye*—have given further argu- 

1 In the Nineteenth Century for March 1882. 


* Thé Murder of Amy Robsart, a Brief for the Prosecution. London : Elliot Stock, 
1885. 
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ments on either side, the one maintaining the innocence, the other 
the guilt, of Elizabeth and Dudley. 

Mr. Walter Rye is an industrious antiquary, whose researches, 
especially in matters relating to the county of Norfolk, are of un- 
doubted value; and on this subject we may surely say that he has 
made a pretty extensive search for evidences. Yet it must be ob- 
served that all, or at all events very nearly all, the cumulative proofs 
which he considers so strong, such as Elizabeth’s grants to Leicester, 
and the personal details about Varney, Forster, and others, are mere 
presumptive evidence which may be viewed in different lights 
according as we are predisposed in Leicester’s favour or against 
him, the real substantial grounds of suspicion being still, as before, 
the revelations from the Spanish archives. We, therefore, proceed 
at once to inquire how these are to be interpreted. 

The most startling, certainly, is De Quadra’s letter of 11 Sept. 
1560. All that the previous despatches show is that there had 
been scandalous rumours for about a year and a half—that is to 
say, beginning very soon after Elizabeth’s accession—that Lord 
Robert Dudley, as he was then called, stood so high in the queen’s 
favour that she was only awaiting the death of his wife to marry 
him; for it was said that his wife was ill and could not live long. 
Another time, the difficulty was to be got over by a divorce; but 
none of these tales in themselves would deserve much attention were 
it not for the strange disclosures in the letter above referred to. 
This despatch reports among other things a conversation between 
the ambassador and Cecil. The latter was intensely disgusted with 
the growing ascendency of Lord Robert, who he distinctly said 
intended to marry the queen, and had given out that his wife was 
ill, having planned her removal by poison. Cecil himself professed 
that he was anxious to retire into the country and have nothing 
more to do with affairs of state, but he feared they would commit 
him to the Tower sooner than let him go, and he besought the 
ambassador ‘ for the love of God’ to remonstrate with the queen 
that she might not throw herself away as she seemed bent on doing. 
Afterwards we come upon the following startling passages : 

The day after this conversation the queen on her return from hunting 
told me that Lord Robert’s wife was dead or nearly so, and begged me to 
say nothing about it. Assuredly it is a matter full of shame and infamy. 


Since this was written, the death of Lord Robert’s wife has been given 
out publicly. The queen said in Italian, Que si ha rotto il collo. It 
seems that she fell down a staircase. 


The whole text of this despatch is printed by Mr. Froude in his 
‘History’ (vol. vii. pp. 277-281) ; and notwithstanding some slight 
inaccuracies in the translation, which we shall notice presently, it 
must be admitted that the Spanish ambassador’s report is calculated 
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to give us the very worst opinion of the conduct of Elizabeth and 
Dudley. Difficulties, indeed, do present themselves, as Mr. Froude 
candidly admits, about the way in which Cecil, possessed of these 
‘ deadly secrets,’ should have chosen to make the Spanish ambas- 
sador his confidant ; but there the statements are, and to suppose 
that they were invented after the death of Amy is simply out of 
the question. How, then, are we to interpret reports so very 
injurious ? 

The chief danger in accepting the evidence of a state paper like 
this on one particular subject, is that we may sometimes forget to 
consider carefully the prejudices of the writer, the sources of his 
information, and the reasons why it was communicated to him. 
To estimate such a document aright we must endeavour first to put 
ourselves in the position of the person to whom it was addressed, 
dismissing from our thoughts as much as possible all that has been 
said by later writers and reading the news as it is gradually disclosed 
to us simply by the light of the document itself. Let us therefore 
put ourselves in the position of the duchess of Parma, who on 
perusing the despatch no doubt wonders in her own mind whether 
all that is insinuated can be true, or even whether Lady Dudley be 
really on the point of being killed, until she comes to the very last 
sentence announcing her death as a positive fact. Nor is the truth 
of those reports, after all, the chief thing that concerns her, any 
more than it was the chief object of De Quadra himself in writing. 
The real question is, What will be the policy of this youthful sove- 
reign, who has been scarce two years upon the throne? Will she 
endeavour to strengthen her position—insecure enough from various 
causes—by any foreign alliance? Will she marry the archduke 
of Austria? Who are supposed to be her principal advisers, and 
what is she likely to do under their guidance? Mr. Secretary Cecil 
was even then a person of some importance, but his influence of late 

had declined, and the reason appeared to be that his advice was not 
- go much regarded as that of Lord Robert Dudley. In fact he felt 
himself reduced to a cipher, and the course things were taking 
was so little to his mind that he was seriously desirous of retiring 
from the queen’s service altogether. 

It is clearly Lord Robert’s political influence that Cecil principally 
complains of; and it is not so unintelligible from this point of view 
that he should have sought to make common cause with the Spanish 
ambassador against the favourite. He himself feels that he can now 
do nothing—Lord Robert’s influence with the queen is paramount ; 
but possibly the Spanish ambassador might do something. It is 
true his policy was in most things quite opposed to that of De 
Quadra, and he had lately been trying to negotiate the queen’s 
marriage with the earl of Arran, which would not have suited 
Spanish interests at all. But now he has no power over the queen 
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whatever, and even the Spanish ambassador, he thinks, could advise 
her better than Lord Robert. At all events, it could do no harm 
to offer De Quadra a few suggestions; and what he had to say of 
the queen and Lord Robert would be a spur to practical interference. 
Was there not every temptation to make the case as strong as pos- 
sible, and hint that the queen would throw herself away for love on 
a worthless nobleman if Philip did not come to the rescue? Philip 
had the greatest possible interest in the peace and prosperity of 
England—a country which was his natural ally against France ; 
and the conduct of Elizabeth, Cecil insinuated, would be her own 
and her country’s ruin. The people, it was true, would never 
tolerate her match with Dudley; but everything looked as if it 
would very soon come to pass. Dudley’s wife was going to be 
poisoned, and they were pretending meanwhile that she was ill in 
order to cloak their wickedness. But the fact was, she was not ill 
at all, and he hoped God would not suffer such a crime to be per- 
petrated as they were evidently bent on accomplishing. 

Now, I am not going to suggest that Cecil told anything like 
a direct and positive falsehood. But the words of a politician 
must always be construed according to the object he has in view, 
and we need not blame a statesman seeking to recover his lost 
influence if he paints in the darkest colours the results which might 
possibly come of a policy to which he is opposed. In fact, there 
could be no such thing as statesmanship, nor even common 
prudence in private life, if the view of possible dangers did not 
exercise an influence over the mind far greater than was due to 
their abstract probability. A design to poison Lady Dudley had 
been actually talked about, and Cecil may even have thought it 
not incredible. Political murders were not unheard of in those 
days, and the projecting of a second marriage during the lifetime 
of a husband or wife was. not unheard of either. Cecil possibly 
had a low enough opinion of the character of Lord Robert Dudley ; 
and as to that of the queen herself, she was still young, and had 
not yet reigned long enough to inspire him with perfect confidence 
in her discretion. 

But I must come now to the precise words of the letter, for 
there is one expression in Mr. Froude’s translation which, it seems 
to me, might be amended. ‘He said,’ writes De Quadra, speaking 
of Cecil, ‘ that the queen was going on so strangely that he was about 
to withdraw from her service. It was a bad sailor, he said, who 
did not make for port when he saw a storm coming; and for him- 
‘self he perceived the most manifest ruin impending over the queen 
through her intimacy with Lord Robert.’ Now, it is true that the 
Spanish word privanca does according to Pineda sometimes mean 
‘great intimacy,’ but it may mean simply ‘ favour,’ and as it is 
followed by the preposition de, not con, in the original, it is clear 
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that ‘ intimacy with Lord Robert’ is not the thing expressed in this 
particular passage. What Cecil in fact says will be the ruin of the 
queen is not her intimacy with Lord Robert, but the confidence 
and favour she bestows upon him. The writer does indeed go on 
to say (still professing to give the drift of Cecil’s remarks), not 
exactly that the queen was in love with Lord Robert—nor even 
that Lord Robert was in love with her, for that matter (what had 
love to do with sixteenth-century diplomacy ?), but that he was 
presuming so highly upon her favour as to entertain hopes of 
marrying her. That the reader may appreciate, however, the 
precise drift of Cecil’s observations, and how far they should affect 
our opinion of Queen Elizabeth, I will give here an exact translation 
of the whole passage : 


He told me that the queen conducted herself in such a fashion that 
for his part he thought he must retire, for he was far too bad a sailor, 
when he saw a great storm coming, not to make for port when it was in 
his power to do so; that he perceived the manifest destruction of the 
queen in consequence of this great influence of my lord Robert, who has 
made himself master of the business of the state and of the person of 
the queen, to the extreme injury of the whole kingdom, intending to 
marry her, and that she wastes all the day at home,' to the great danger 
of her life and health. 


Cecil’s complaint, then, is that the queen is now wholly under 
Lord Robert’s influence. Lord Robert can do anything with her. 
Lord Robert even hopes to marry her, and no one else can even 
approach her, for she shuts herself up in her palace to the danger of 
her health. This last insinuation, it may be observed, is scarcely 
consistent with the report a little further on of a conversation the 
ambassador had with the queen ‘on her return from hunting ;’ 
so either Cecil was stating the case too strongly, or the queen had 
the very next day broken away from her seclusion. But even here, 
whatever Lord Robert may have had in his mind, it is not quite 
clear that Cecil means to impute the same intentions to the queen. 
It is only when we read a little further, that the queen’s complicity 
with Lord Robert seems rather to be hinted at than expressed : 


Last of all he said that they were thinking of destroying Lord Robert’s 
wife. They had given out that she was ill; but she was not ill at all; she 
was very well, and was taking care not to be poisoned. God, he trusted, 
would never permit such a crime to be accomplished or allow so wicked a 
conspiracy to prosper. 


Nothing could well look worse than this, even if the succeeding 
event did not seem so painfully to confirm it. But we are first to 
consider what we should think of it—or what Philip and the duchess 


1 Y quella traya todo el dia a casa, as we might say in English, ‘ drags out the 
day at home.’ 
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of Parma would have thought of it—before they read the further 
news communicated in the end of the same letter. De Quadra, it 
must be observed, had the worst possible opinion of Elizabeth. 
‘This woman,’ he had written some months before, ‘is possessed 
with a hundred thousand devils.’' As a churchman he was im- 
patient of his sovereign’s politic friendliness towards one whom he felt 
to be the chief enemy of his religion, and he persistently laboured 
to present her in the most odious light imaginable. It does not 
follow, of course, that he invented the report of a conversation to 
which additional significance had been given by a later piece’ of 
intelligence even at the time he wrote. It is easy enough to under- 
stand that it had long been rumoured Lord Robert would be glad to 
get rid of his wife; perhaps it was even said by some at that 
particular time that there was a design to poison her. Cecil him- 
self, while he doubtless refrained from saying anything to implicate 
the queen, could have had no desire to mitigate any scandal against 
Lord Robert ; and no doubt he poured into the bishop’s willing ear 
the very worst of his suspicions. Yet it is not clear that De Quadra 
himself would have looked upon them as more than rumours but 
for the news he heard immediately after. 

To come, then, to the fact itself. It is remarkable certainly, 
that it should have been reported so soon after Cecil’s conversation 
with De Quadra ; and the explanation which assuredly is the most 
obvious may well appear the only one worthy of consideration. 
But it must be observed that the rumour was not quite accurate 
after all; for it is pretty clear that Amy Robsart did not really die 
by poison, and, in fact, no one alleges that she did. If, then, the 
fact of her death occurring, as it must have done, just about the 
time of that conversation, if not even before it, was not merely a 
very extraordinary coincidence—one of those strange and some- 
times unpleasant coincidences that may be expected to occur at 
intervals amid the endless complication of events—we must infer, 
either that the plan of the murder was changed at the very last 
moment, or that Cecil’s information was derived merely from 
circumstances of strong suspicion, not from positive knowledge. 

But it is important to note how the news was communicated to 
De Quadra. It was reported to him by the queen herself. She had 
then just returned from hunting, and it almost seems as if she had 
taken an opportunity expressly to inform him of the event. In what 
sort of tone or manner did she report the news? Was she agitated ? 
Did she tell it with a fiendish glee? Or did she simply state the 
thing in a calm matter-of-fact sort of way? De Quadra does not 
tell us. It was no part of his business, apparently, to record 
emotions, and we are left to our own imaginations. We may, 
however, fairly inquire what was her object in telling him at all. 
) Froude, vii. 172. 
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The news was sure to come in due course to the ears of the ambas- 
sador and of all the world besides. If the queen herself was acces- 
sory to the crime, her conduct seems quite inexplicable. For surely 
it is not the part of a criminal to seek out a useless confidant and say, 
‘ Hark’ee, I’ve committed a murder: don’t tell.’ If the news was 
calculated to bring her into disrepute with the world, it was not likely 
to do her much good when imparted to the Spanish ambassador. 

The true explanation, I think we may reasonably believe, is that 
the event was a shock to the queen herself. She knew what miser- 
able tittle-tattle had connected her name with that of Lord Robert 
Dudley—rumours that she had hitherto despised, as she despised 
them continually afterwards. But at this particular juncture she - 
could not afford to treat the matter so lightly. Here was an un- 
pleasant fact that must be recognised, and what people would say 
of it was only too apparent. What to do about it, indeed, was a 
difficulty, except to take care that there was a searching inquiry. 
But it was no use blinking the fact, and she herself communicated 
it to the ambassador of her ally Philip II. The news, however, was 
quite fresh, and till the circumstances were fully ascertained it 
seemed as if it had better be kept quiet. In fact, it may be reason- 
ably doubted whether at that time the queen herself was accurately 
informed ; for the lady, she seemed to think, might be only dying, 
and not actually dead. Whether she believed her to be lingering 
after a mortal wound or from the results of an accident, or poisoned 
past recovery, there is nothing positive to show. Soon afterwards, 
however, she had ascertained the facts and allowed the news to go 
forth.! 

I have taken for granted, it is true, what appears to me the most 
reasonable supposition—that, notwithstanding the doubtful language 
said to have been used by the queen, Amy Robsart was actually 
dead when Elizabeth announced the fact to De Quadra. But I am 
quite aware that, if we follow the apparent chronology of the trans- 
actions related in De Quadra’s letter, it would rather seem that 
she was then alive. For by all accounts her death took place on 
Sunday, 8 Sept. That was the day on which—contrary to modern 
usage—she insisted on dismissing her servants that they might go 
to what most accounts call ‘ the fair’ at Abingdon.’ It was really 





! The P.S. of De Quadra’s letter should be translated: ‘Since this was written 
the queen has published the death of Lord Robert’s [wife].’ Mr. Froude’s translation 
is: ‘Since this was written the death of Lord Robert’s wife has been given out 
publicly.’ The difference in effect, perhaps, is not very material; but it has some 
significance. The original Spanish is: Despues de escrito este ha publicado la 
Reyna la muerte de M. Roberto. The words la muger de are evidently omitted, 
either in the original or by the transcriber. I must add that the public are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Froude for placing his. transcripts from the Spanish archives within 
reach of the English student in the British Museum. 

? There was a fair at Abingdon on 5 Aug. and another on 19 Sept., but I find no 
mention of one on 8 Sept. 
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the feast of the Nativity of our Lady, at which, no doubt, there were 
always some special pastimes. That was the day on which the 
event is stated to have occurred in the contemporary account of her 
funeral,' and the fact that her husband had just heard the news on 
the 9th seems to put the matter beyond dispute. But, if the date 
of her death had not been so well ascertained, we should have been 
disposed to put the queen’s announcement of the event a few days 
earlier, as Mr. Rye not unnaturally does. For, though the letter in 
which it is reported is dated the 11th, the writer speaks at the begin- 
ning of a conversation with the queen on the 8rd, after which, hesays, 
and presumably upon the same day, he had an interview with 
Secretary Cecil, and it is on the day following that he says the 
queen told him the Lord Robert’s wife was dead ‘ or very near it.’ 
This, at least, on a cursory glance would seem to be the chronology 
of the different interviews ; and it is needless to say that, if Elizabeth 
spoke such words upon 4 Sept., the inference is a very serious one 
indeed. 

But the apparent chronology is surely not to be trusted. In the 
first place the writer does not expressly state that his interview with 
Cecil was on the same day as his first conversation with the queen ; 
and, secondly, when the passage at the beginning of the letter is 
examined closely, it seems to refer to two interviews with the queen, 
of which the first took place on 8 Sept., while the date of the second 
seems to have been much more recent. The ambassador, in fact, 
complains that, while on 3 Sept. the queen had told him she meant 
to marry the archduke, ‘she has just now,’ he writes, ‘told me 
drily that she does not intend to marry.’ ‘Just now’ must have 
been the very morning that De Quadra wrote, and though he 
appears to have begun his letter before the 11th, the day on which 
he certainly finished it, there is nothing to prevent our supposing 
that he began it on the 9th or 10th, and had the interview with 
Cecil that same day. Now even on 9 Sept. Elizabeth must have 
heard of Amy’s death; and when she communicated the news 
to De Quadra she seems to have done so with some reserve, speak- 
ing of it probably as a report which she still hoped was untrue and 
certainly keeping back the details; so that the ambassador, whose 
ideas still ran on poisoning, only wondered whether the murder had 
then been fully accomplished. 

But if we are to date this interview upon 9 or 10 Sept., then, 
whatever De Quadra may have thought of the queen’s conduct, 
there is nothing even in his statements inconsistent with the sup- 

“position that she was entirely innocent of Lady Dudley’s death ; 
and I think I shall be able presently to show by other evidences 
that the event gave her anything but satisfaction. The next question 


! Printed in Bartlett’s Historical and Descriptive Account of Cumnor Place, 
p. 61, and in Adlard’s Amye Robsart, p. 52. 
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is, did it please Lord Robert himself? And I venture to say with 
tolerable confidence that it did not. It is true Lord Robert could 
hardly have been a very devoted husband, else the rumour that he 
wished to get rid of Amy could not have been even plausible. His 
marriage, in fact, seems to have been an unhappy one,' and his wife 
had been living for some time apart from him, latterly at Cumnor 
Hall, near Oxford, the residence of a gentleman named Anthony 
Forster. But we have evidence of Lord Robert’s feelings upon this 
matter which it is not easy to gainsay, in his own confidential 
correspondence with one Thomas Blount immediately after the 
occurrence. In the first letter of the series he expresses the great 
distress and trouble of mind that it occasioned him, his perfect 
anticipation of calumnious imputations in consequence, and his 
anxiety that the truth should be thoroughly investigated by an 
impartial jury. In another we find him expressing satisfaction 
that the jury (which had been appointed before his friend Blount 
got down) had found nothing to show that it was more than ‘a very 
misfortune,’ or in modern language a pure accident. Blount, indeed, 
had expressed his belief that they would not show any partiality, 
as some of them bore a grudge against Anthony Forster, on whom 
naturally the chief suspicion rested, even in the eyes of Dudley him- 
self. Yet for the better establishment of his own innocence Dudley 
expresses himself desirous that, even after the verdict had been 
recorded, the whole case should be more fully investigated by 
another ‘ substantial company of honest men,’ so that all mystery 
if possible should be dispelled. He had besides called his wife’s half- 
brother Appleyard and her bastard brother Arthur Robsart (the 
nearest relations she had) to be present at the investigation.? 


' Canon Jackson doubts even this, but the reasons he gives against it are not very 
weighty. Unhappy marriages were almost the rule in those days, at least among the 
upper classes. The canon, however, shows that Amy was not in the least confined to 
Cumnor, but journeyed about with twelve horses to Lincolnshire, Suffolk, and else- 
where ; and only seems to have taken up her abode at Cumnor about the last years 
of her life.— Nineteenth Century, p. 423. 

? The letters are printed, but with some inaccuracies, in Pettigrew’s Inquiry, pp- 
28-31; more correctly in Bartlett’s History of Cumnor Place, and in Adlard’s Amye 
Robsart, pp. 32-40, where they appear in their true sequence. The order even in the 
original MS. is wrong. What is there, and also in Pettigrew, the last of the series, is 
dated 12 not 27 Sept., and consequently precedes that which Pettigrew prints as the 
third. I have very little doubt, indeed, that it stood third in the MS. itself originally, 
and that it now appears the last only by a transposition of the leaves, which have been 
numbered at a much later date. 

I may add that the authenticity of these letters is not doubted even by Mr. Froude, 
although he ventures to hint a possibility that they may be garbled copies intended 
to be produced as evidence in Leicester’s favour before the privy council. This sup- 
position, I must say, seems to me extremely improbable. That they are copies is 
perfectly true ; but it is inconceivable that their positive testimony could have been 
weakened by any passages that may have been suppressed. Nor isit at all clear, as Mr. 
Froude assumes, that the initials at the bottom of each letter were added by Blount. 
The handwriting is a little like Cecil’s, but I cannot say positively that it is his. It 
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How any one who has read this correspondence can suspect that 
the jury was a packed one I must own surprises me. Mr. Rye 
quotes as evidence of this, from one of Dudley’s letters, one half of 
a sentence, which if quoted in full would have shown precisely the 
contrary. It refers to Smythe, the foreman of the inquest, who 
before the inquiry was closed had written to Dudley to say that he 
for his part was fully convinced that the death was accidental. Lord 
Robert expresses himself much relieved, but tells Blount he still 
hopes that there will be the fullest possible investigation, and even 
another inquest summoned. After which he goes on to say: 
‘Concerning Smythe and the rest I mean no more to deal with 
them, but let them proceed in the name of God accordingly ; and I am 
right glad they be all strangers to me.’ Surely it was hardly fair in 
Mr. Rye to quote the first part of this sentence, and ask sarcasti- 
cally how Dudley had ‘dealt’ with the jury before, when the fullest 
answer even to that question is given in the correspondence itself. 

There is really nothing very mysterious in the case—not even 
the nature of the accident. Mr. Rye thinks it ‘absurd’ that Amy 
could have met with her death from a fall ‘down the wide, low- 
treaded stairs of an Elizabethan mansion.’ But how does he know 
that they were either wide or low-treaded? Mr. Bartlett, who 
within the last forty years made a careful inquiry as to the previous 
condition of the buildings at Cumnor Place, found that it was ‘a 
circular newel stone staircase’! at the foot of which Amy fell—in 
short, one of those corkscrew stairs often seen in old buildings that 
look as if they were expressly designed for the purpose of breaking 
necks. We have only to suppose a Jittle hurry or a little thought- 
lessness—a sudden recollection of something that she had neglected 
too long downstairs, and a too impetuous rush—and the death of 
Amy will be fully accounted for. The jury evidently understood it 
perfectly. 

Nor need we think it very unnatural on Dudley’s part, if we take 
all things into account, that he did not himself hasten to the scene 
of his wife’s death and satisfy himself of every circumstance by 
personal inquiry. It seems only too probable that he and his wife 
had not been on the best of terms, and his wife’s relations might 
have been expected to magnify every suspicious circumstance 
against him. His presence on the spot while the official inquiry 
was going on would inevitably, under these circumstances, have 
laid him open to injurious imputations of having used his personal 
influence to defeat the ends of justice. He wisely therefore remained 


is, at all events, one of those Italian hands which had not at that time come into 

general use. As to Mr. Froude’s statement that one of the letters was originally 

signed with Blount’s initials corrected into ‘R. D.’ I see no appearance of this in the 

MS. The ‘D,’ it is true, is corrected, but the signature never could have been ‘ T. B.’ 
1 Bartlett's Cumnor Place, p. 14. 
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at Windsor, without seeking to be further released from that attend- 
ance at court which was his formal duty, except only for a day or 
perhaps two, during which he retired to his own mansion at Kew. 
It would appear, however, that no long time elapsed before he was 
released from it, either by the express command of the queen her- 
self or, it may have been, by some indirect intimation conveyed to 
him that his presence in her neighbourhood was no longer accept- 
able. This at least seems to me a probable inference from a letter 
of very considerable significance which, though it has been printed 
before, I here submit to the reader’s careful perusal. 


Lord Robert Dudley to Cecil. 


Sir, I thank you for your being here, and the great friendship which you 
have shown towards me I shall not forget. I am very loth to wish you 
here again, but I would be very glad to be with you there. I pray you 
let me hear from you what you think best for me todo. If you doubt I pray 
youask the question, for the sooner you can advise me thither the more I 
shall thank you. I am sorry so sudden a chance should breed me so 
great a change; for methinks I am here all this while as it were in a 
dream, and too far—too far from the place I am bound to be; where 
methinks also this long idle time cannot excuse me for the duty I have to 
discharge elsewhere. I pray you help him that sues to be at liberty out 
of so great bondage. Forget me not though you see me not, and I will 
remember you and fail ye not ; and so wish you well to do. In haste this 
morning. 

I beseech you, Sir, forget not to offer up the humble sacrifice you 
promised me. 

Your very assured, 
R. DupLeEy. 


Although this letter is undated, it is, as Mr. Froude correctly 
informs us, endorsed by Cecil himself ‘ September 1560,’ that is to 
say in the very month of Amy Robsart’s death. For the rest we 
are left to internal evidence, but it is sufficiently apparent from 
what we have seen already that it must have been in the end of the 
month, not in the beginning, that such a letter could have been 
penned. A very great change has occurred within the month—in 
fact within a fortnight or three weeks. It is no longer Cecil who 
complains of Lord Robert’s ascendency; the tables are com- 
pletely turned, and Lord Robert writes to ask Cecil’s advice, and to 
thank him for recent acts of friendship. Nor is the cause of this 
by any means obscure ; it is that very event which De Quadra, and 
perhaps even Cecil, supposed the queen and Dudley had been con- 
spiring to bring about. ‘I am sorry,’ says Lord Robert, ‘ so sudden 
a chance should breed me so great a change.’ He has found it 
necessary, apparently, to keep out of the queen’s way, and avoid 
incurring any more odium. He thinks it something like a dream, 
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and feels his absence already too protracted from the place where 
he is even in duty bound to be. Can anything be more distinctly 
corroborative of the fact that, however little he loved his wife, her 
death was to him a most unwelcome incident ? 

Moreover, this reconciliation of Cecil to Lord Robert—unless 
we have a very low opinion indeed of Cecil’s morality—must be 
taken as evidence of a pretty clear conviction on his part that the 
suspicions he had lately breathed into De Quadra’s ear had proved 
unfounded. The very event which at the first blush seemed the 
strongest confirmation of his surmise had been fully inquired into, 
and the inquiry must have satisfied him that Lord Robert had no 
hand in it. At all events, it is clear that Cecil has recovered his 
influence, and instead of using it, as might have been expected, 
against his late adversary, he is now doing his best—or at least 
doing something—to assist him in his need. Nay, the reconciliation 
is so complete that, if we are to trust the Spanish ambassador’s 
report about two months later, he soon becomes reconciled even to 
the idea of Dudley’s marrying the queen! For it would appear 
that by the middle of November he believed it was an accomplished 
fact—or at least said so to De Quadra—and that he showed himself 
perfectly well satisfied that it should be so. Here, however, that 
the reader may judge for himself, is the bishop’s own statement, 
which I translate from the abstract of his letter of 20 Nov.' pre- 
served at Simancas: 


That the design of Cecil and of these heretics to convey the kingdom 
(encaminar el reyno) to the earl of Huntingdon is most certain, because at 
last Cecil has yielded to my Lord Robert, who, he says, has married the 
queen in presence of his brother and of two ladies of her chamber. 


The words almost convey the idea that Cecil knew and approved 
of the marriage beforehand; if he had himself told the bishop 
this in so many words, we should of course know what to think of 
it. But there is sufficient ambiguity in the words to allow us to 
believe (if we please) that Cecil really told the bishop no more than 
he believed himself. At all events, it is tolerably clear that he gave 
it as his impression that the marriage had then actually taken 
place; moreover, that he was not now disquieted at Lord Robert 
having recovered his ascendency ; and that the bishop’s interpreta- 
tion of his attitude was that he conceived the marriage (by its 
very unpopularity, I presume) would help on a project of his own 
for dethroning the queen and setting up the earl of Huntingdon. 

We are not bound, of course, to accept the bishop’s opinion of 
Cecil’s designs. But it is likely enough that the politic statesman, 


' This date is given in the copy of the document made for Mr. Froude, now in the 
British Museum, Add. MS. 26056 A. The original Spanish of this passage is quoted 
by Mr. Froude himself in his History, vii. 291, in a footnote. 
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after first resenting Dudley’s ascendency and afterwards befriend- 
ing him in disgrace, next began to think that he and the queen might 
as well be allowed to have their own way, and that the best policy 
he himself could pursue was to keep friends with both for a while 
till he saw what came of it. This, no doubt, implies a rather 
unstable and dissembled friendship for Lord Robert, and no very 
high opinion either of his or the queen’s discretion. But even so 
we must consider that Cecil was at this time, externally at least, 
on the best possible terms with the favourite, and professed not the 
smallest doubt as to his innocence in relation to the death of his 
wife. 

Mr. Froude apparently is not of this opinion. At all events, he 
considers that Cecil, if not now, certainly at a later period, obtained 
convincing evidence that Amy Robsart was really murdered, and 
that the inquiry into her death was not so rigorously prosecuted 
as the Blount correspondence seems to show. ‘This, he declares, is 
positively proved by an unpublished paper still preserved among 
Cecil’s MSS. at Hatfield House, from which he makes one or two 
quotations for the reader’s benefit;! and certainly, if we go no 
further than Mr. Froude’s extracts, we may be inclined to concur 
in his opinion. It occurred to me, however, that it might be as 
well to examine this document in full, as well as others bearing 
upon the subject; and I must say the pursuit of this investigation 
has led me toa diametrically opposite conclusion. The reader shall 
judge which of us is right. 

Before producing this evidence, however, it may not be amiss to 
consider what weight is due to an expression used by Cecil with 
regard to Dudley, who had by that time become earl of Leicester, 
in the year 1566: ‘He is infamed by death of his wife.’ 
Mr. Froude quotes the words (p. 288), but does not inform the 
reader of Cecil’s object in using them. It was in reference to the 
question whether the queen should marry Leicester or the archduke 
Charles, on which Cecil had drawn up some of his characteristic 
memoranda of reasons against the former match and in favour of 
the latter. Among the arguments against a match with Leicester, 
it was fair enough to say, ‘ He is infamed by death of his wife;’ but 
the words so used can hardly be taken as evidence that the writer 
considered the imputation just. They only suggest that the un- 
popularity of Leicester, and whisperings that it was impossible 
wholly to suppress, ought to be considered among other things as a 
serious objection to his marriage with the queen. Certainly, if 
Cecil himself had believed the imputation true, he ought either to 
have put the matter much more forcibly before the queen, or, if 
that was too dangerous a course, to have kept silence about it alto- 
gether. 


1 Hist. vii. 288-9. 
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But the evidence which Mr. Froude considers irresistible is the 
testimony of Amy’s half-brother, John Appleyard, whom Dudley 
had very properly sent for when he heard of his wife’s death to be 
present at the inquest. Dudley’s conduct in this particular is in 
itself, Mr. Froude admits, a very strong presumption in his favour. 
But it appears there is another side to the affair; Mr. Froude 
tells us: 


Appleyard some years after in a fit of irritation ‘let fall words of 
anger, and said that for Dudley’s sake he had covered the murder of his 
sister.’ Being examined by Cecil, he admitted that the investigation at 
Cumnor had after all been. inadequately conducted. He said ‘ that he 
had oftentimes moved the lord Robert to give him leave, and to coun- 
tenance him in the prosecuting of the trial of the murder of his sister— 
adding that he did take the lord Robert to be innocent thereof; but yet 
he thought it an easy matter to find out the offenders—affirming there- 
unto, and showing certain circumstances which moved him to think 
surely that she was murdered—whereunto he said that the lord Robert 
always assured him that he thought it was not fit to deal any further in 
the matter, considering that by order of law it was already found other- 
wise, and that it was so presented by a jury. Nevertheless the said 
Appleyard in his speech said, upon examination, that the jury had not yet 
given in their verdict.’ ! 


These quotations are from a ‘ Note of the examination of John 
Appleyard in Cecil’s hand,’ which Mr. Froude must have examined 
in the original MS. at Hatfield House. I will take the extracts, in 
the first place, just as given by Mr. Froude himself, and I ask, dis- 
missing any antecedent probability or presumption from other 
circumstances, what is this evidence worth? Is a brother who 
cloaks the murder of a sister for private reasons to be believed 
when for private reasons he reveals suspicious circumstances that 
he had formerly concealed ? Is the explanation he gives of words 
which he himself ‘ let fall in anger’ entitled to more credit than his 
own deliberate conduct when he was asked to watch an inquiry into 
the circumstances of his sister’s death? Or does the story he tells 
when under examination appear credible and consistent in itself ? 
Mr. Froude says he ‘admitted’ that the investigation at Cumnor 
had not been adequately conducted. Was this really an admission 
wrung from an unwilling witness? It looks more like a malicious 
insinuation invented to gratify spite. What can any one think of 
the candid friend who affects to believe for his own part that the 
accused is perfectly innocent, but is quite convinced a crime has 
been committed in his interest which he, the said candid friend, 
himself had said nothing about for friendship’s sake, though he had 
always advised the accused to have the matter thoroughly sifted ? 
It is impossible to trust a witness who by his own confession had 


1 Froude’s History, vii. 288-9. 
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not been over-scrupulous, and who evidently wishes to impute guilt 
in one whom he himself professes to regard as innocent. 

But the truth is, Mr. Froude has completely misstated the case. 
Appleyard made no such admissions upon his examination. On 
the contrary, he had said all that before, and at his examination he 
was called to account for it; on which he made, as we shall see, 
a most abject apology and retractation. From his own account it 
would seem that he was seduced by others who used him as a cats- 
paw, and led to act as he did more from penury than from malice. 
He was a pitiful creature at the best, who had been all along look- 
ing to Dudley to pay his debts and help him on in life; and when 
Dudley’s purse or influence failed he seems to have given vent to 
expressions which made him a too easy prey to the arts and 
machinations of others. But the reader shall judge for himself of 
the character of the man and the value of his statements by 
evidences which it is impossible to gainsay. Here is the account 
he gave of himself when called before the council : 


Appleyard’s Examination.' 


John Appleyard, being examined before the lord marquess of North- 
ampton, the earl of Pembroke, lord steward of the queen’s majesty’s 
household, the earl of Arundell, the lord Clinton, lord admiral, and 
Sir William Cecil, knight, her majesty’s principal secretary, upon certain 
general articles concerning his communication and devices used touching 
the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Leicester, amongst many other things 
answered, said in effect as followeth: First, when he lay at Hampton Court 
with William Huggins about a year past, one came over the water to require 
him to speak with a certain person on the other side of the water. Who 
amongst other speeches said to him, that seeing the earl of Leicester did 
him no more good, although he had deserved much at his hand, if he 
would be content to stir some matter against him for the death of his wife, 
he should find good maintenance therein, and should not [lack] ? 4,000/. 
to relieve him: Whereunto he answered, thatthe earl of Leicester was one 
whom he most honoured and loved of any subject in the realm, and that 
he would always stand with him, against any person saving the queen. 
Whereupon the party said he then would deal no further with him. And 
so he went away. 

Being examined, why he did not stay him to the extent to compel him 
to utter more of the matter, he saith, he went over but in his night gown * 
and had no weapon about him, and that the other party had a servant 
standing not far off. He said, the party was like a merchantman, and that 
he no wise knoweth nor can guess what he was nor where he dwelleth. He 
saith, he told this tale at an adventure to Mr. Thomas Blount, without 
meaning that he should make any report thereof or that he thought it 
worthy to be reported to any person. 

He denieth that ever he made any report or mention of the duke of 


! From the Cecil MSS. at Hatfield House. 
2 Word omitted in MS. 8 Evening dress. 
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Norfolk or earl of Sussex to be named by the said party, for that the said 
party never named them.two or any other person to him otherwise than 
is before spoken. 

Item, amongst other things of his speeches concerning the earl of 
Leicester, he said that he had received many fair promises of good turns, 
but he never had the fruits thereof, although he had in time of the earl’s 
trouble which he specified to be in Queen Mary’s time ventured him- 
self and all that he had to help the said earl and his wife. 

And being charged in general words that he had received great 
pleasures, friendship, and countenance by the earl, he answered, that, it 
was true, that the earl of late time offered to send him into Ireland, and 
to give him 100/. in his purse, and 100 marks a year out of his own living, 
with recommendation to his brother, Sir Henry Sidney, to give him some 
entertainment there. But within a while afterwards he saith the earl 
moved him newly to go into France and to serve there. Whereunto he 
answered that he would go to any place where he should appoint him, so 
that his lordship would first set him clear out of debt, which the said earl 
said he was not able to do, considering his own debts and other his 
burdens. So as he concluded that he had nothing of the said earl but 
fair promises. And yet being remembered of those pleasures following he 
could not deny them. First of the commission procured him under the 
Great Seal to seize in any place upon the sea-coast certain prizes upon his 
own authority without proceeding in any court to prove his title. Where- 
in the favour showed unto him as no man ever had the like in this time. 
Secondly, the earl stood bound for him to discharge a debt of 4001. 
Thirdly, he obtained him the office of portership of Berwick, and he also 
procured him to be made sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk to gain him credit 
and countenance. 

Item, in his speech furthermore he said, that he had oftentimes moved 
the earl to give him leave to countenance him in the prosecuting of the 
trial of the murder of his sister, adding that he did take the earl to be 
innocent thereof, but yet he thought it an easy matter to find out the 
offenders, affirming therewith, and showing certain circumstances, which 
moved him to think surely that she was murdered; whereunto he saith 
that the earl always answered him that he thought it not fit to doubt any 
further in the matter, considering that by order of the law it was already 
found otherwise, and that it was so presented by a jury. Nevertheless the 
said Appleyard in his speech said, upon this examination that the jury 
had not-as yet given up their verdict. 

Item, in sundry his speeches he said, that he did esteem the displeasure 
of the earl of Leicester towards him to come by the labouring of certain 
persons about him, naming sometimes Mr. Horsey, and sometimes Mr. 
Christmas. And the said earl of his own disposition was his good lord. 

Item, he saith that he never made mention of any money to be given 
to the earl of Pembroke or Mr. Secretary for the calling in of the 
commission granted to Elliott and others, but he saith that Christmas 
asked him thereof and would have had him to have confessed the same. 


This paper is endorsed by a clerk ‘1567. Appleyard’s confes- 
sion.’ At the end is the following note in Cecil’s handwriting : 
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Tryndell, examined before the said persons and at the said time upon 
sundry matters, saith, that at one time he heard John Appleyard and 
William Huggins of Hampton Court reasoning together concerning the 
producing forth of a person that should declare such matter as partly is 
touched afore to be spoken to Appleyard, and Appleyard said to Huggins 
that he was sworn not to name the party, but he would point him out with 
his finger in the street, and this communication was upon a long letter 
that Appleyard wrote to the earl of Leicester. 

John Tryndell saith that bringing answer from the earl of Leicester to 
Appleyard, that he could not help him in his requests as he desired, Apple- 
yard used words of anger, and said amongst other things that he had for 
the earl’s sake covered the murder of his sister. 


This is the paper which, according to Mr. Froude (vol. vii. p. 
288), distinctly proves that Amy Robsart was murdered, ‘ and that 
with proper exertions the guilty persons might have been discovered.’ 
After giving the extracts from it which have been previously quoted 
(see p. 248 ante), the historian goes on to say, ‘If Appleyard spoke 
the truth, there is no more to be said.’ The reader of Mr. Froude’s 
‘History,’ however, is not informed that Appleyard was only confess- 
ing upon examination what he had said on former occasions, 80 
that the ‘if’ is a very questionable ‘if’ indeed. What the paper 
really proves, or at least tends to show, is that Leicester had some 
powerful enemies, who, resenting his ascendency, had endeavoured 
to inveigle his dependent Appleyard into a plot, and make him bear 
false witness against his master; that the conspirators had suc- 
ceeded in taking him at a disadvantage and extorting from him an 
oath of secrecy; and that, although he refused to serve their pur- 
poses, he had certainly on other occasions used words about the 
death of his sister which he was glad afterwards to explain away. 

All this, it will be perceived, is simply the explanation that 
Appleyard gave of his own conduct before the council; and that it 
was all circumstantially true I see no reason to doubt. In fact, 
it is fully confirmed by an unpublished letter of Thomas Blount 
preserved in the Pepysian library in Magdalene College, Cambridge,' 
to which Mr. Froude makes some reference in a footnote at p. 284 
of his seventh volume. The MS. is a rough draft, very carelessly 
written, and I presume in Blount’s own handwriting. The composi- 
tion .is that of an unskilled writer. Unfortunately some leaves 
are missing; but what remains ought to be read in extenso, as 
Mr. Froude’s footnote seems to me a little misleading. I therefore 
here print the document in full : 


Blount to Leicester. 
After my last letters written to your lordship I spake with my lord 
Paget and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, by whom I had some understanding 


It is contained in the same volume as Blount’s correspondence with Dudley, and 


comes immediately after it. The volume is entitled Papers of State (vol. ii.), and this 
letter commences at p. 717. 
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that upon John Appleyard’s words spoken before the council upon 
Thursday of me at his examination I should be sent for this Saturday at 
8 of the clock. Appleyard’s words were these: ‘ That,’ sayeth he, ‘ that 
I said to Thomas Blount.’ I was at 8 of the clock sent for into my 
lord steward’s chamber, where I found my lord Steward, my lord 
marquis, my lord of Arundel, my lord Admiral, and Mr. Secretary, being 
very sorry that before conference with your lordship in so great matter as 
this is, considering how long it is since the matter was past, for the help 
of my dull memory, I was called to that place without warning. Being 
called I was axed by Mr. Secretary what John Appleyard had said unto 
me of a matter that touched my lord of Leicester. I then began and 
said, for that my calling was so sudden and unlooked for, and the matter 
past so long ago, never thinking to be called to repeat it again, I might 
chance to omit some part of that I heard ; but as much as I could call to 
memory so much I would declare, and began as followeth : 

I said, your lordship being advertised, as I did remember, by William 
Huggon that his brother Appleyard was practised with by court persons 
to join with them in friendship against your lordship, and that amongst 
other things he was moved to search the manner of his sister’s death : 
Whereupon your lordship called for me, and said unto me you were 
informed that there was villany meant towards you and pertesyd (prac- 
tised ?) against [you] by certain persons, by whom you knew not, but you 
should not be in quiet until you knew who they were and what they had 
to say against you, and willed me to go to John Appleyard and require of 
him to know who the parties were and what matters they had to say 
against you. Whereupon I went to Durham Place, and there I found 
John Appleyard sick (?) and did my message as before. Who answered 
me he would not send any message by me or trust any man alive with it, 
but would wait upon your lordship himself and show you all. I then 
further required him to write for the contentation of your lordship, who 
could not be in quiet until you were advertised of the truth. Unto that 
Appleyard answered that he would not write, for that he was well taught 
to the contrary, his letters of secrecy were made open and laid in his 
face ; he could not write; and prayed me to say this much unto your 
lordship ; himself would come and say all. He came not; your lordship, 
still unquiet, sent me again. I received in all points answer as before. 
But fitting this together, to myself as to a friend, he said he would say 
somewhat to me of the matter, but not to deliver over. Shutting the 
door he began to say, ‘Mr. Blount, if I would be a villain to my lord I 
could have money and friends great and good; but neither for gold or 
friend I will be against him whiles I live. And seeing we are in talk, I 
will tell you a strange tale. There came to me a man, as I judge, he 
said, a waterman, into the garden at Hampton Court and delivered me a 
letter wherein I was willed to come over the water alone, and there I 
should find a man alone that had to say to me in great matters and secret, 
the which should be if I would to my great commodity.’ Whereupon, 
after debating the matter with himself whether he might not go alone 
for fear of some evil device, or else go, did determine to go, and went 
over the water, and there found a man like a merchant, and a merchant 
he was ; who drawing near him, saluted him in this manner: ‘ God speed 
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you, and speed you.’ Then said the merchant: ‘Sir, I am not ac- 
quainted with you, nor you with me, but I have matters of great weight 
and secrecy to impart with you, the which if you will promise me, as you 
are a gentleman, to keep secret I will impart them with you; if not I 
will say nothing. They shall be for your great advantage both with 
money and good friends.’ Then Appleyard answered and said, if they 
were matters meet to be kept without peril he would; if not, he would 
not. And then the merchant said they might. ‘Then say on,’ said 
Appleyard, ‘I will keep them secret; but what is your name?’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said the merchant, ‘ by your leave, before I tell you my name you shall 
be sworn upon a book, that whatsoever fall out you shall never bewray 
my name.’ ‘I am contented,’ said Appleyard. The merchant drew a 
book and Appleyard sware. ‘Now,’ said the merchant, ‘Sir, I am a 
messenger to you from such persons’ (and to him named them) ‘ in this 
sort. They say they know you are ungently handled at my lord of 
Leicester’s hands, and have spent under him all you have, and never 
shall have recompence of him or better than you have. If you will join 
with them who do mind to charge him with certain things, and do as they 
will do, you shall lack neither gold or silver. And one of the things is 
that that you [are] the metest man to prosecute, that is, the death of your 
sister. One other is that my lord of Leicester is the only hinderer of the 
queen’s marriage.’ 

‘My lords,’ said I, ‘ there is more articles that are out of my mind. 
And because I would say no more than upon this, save what I can 
remember, I will not speak of one other, the which as I do remember is a 
parliament matter, the which Appleyard and William Huggons both can 
tell.’ And further the merchant said, ‘Mr. Appleyard, to prove my 
words to be true, and that you shall so find them, I will bring you to a 
house upon your promise made, where you shall find upon a board 1,000/., 
whereof to take so much as you list, and shall have from time to time so 
much as you shall require, with the assured friendship of those I have 
named.’ ‘ Now,’ Appleyard answered, and said, ‘I have heard what you 
have said, and this I say. According to my promise, Whatsoever you 
have said I will never utter, your name I am sworn to keep; but to 
answer you this, I say my lord of Leicester is better my good lord than 
he is reported to be. The report is untrue; but if it were true I will 
neither for gold or friend stand against him, but am and will be his to 
death ; and so I pray you answer for me, and my promise I will keep ;’ 
and so departed the one from the other. 

Then said Appleyard to me, ‘ Mr. Blount, if I would be hired with 
money and friends, I would have both, but I will never whilst I live for- 
sake him.’ Then said I, ‘ You will come to my lord according to your 
promise and tell him who they be, and what they would charge him with, 
and name unto him this merchant.’ ‘I will tell him as much as I have 
said to you and who they be, but I am sworn not to name the person 
unto whom I am sworn.’ Then said I, ‘ How shall my lord know that 
this [is] a truth, or do anything in this matter without you name unto 
him the merchant?’ Said he, ‘I am sworn not to name him; but this 
much I will do. I will show the person and point with my finger and 
say ‘‘ This [is] he,”’ and then [let] my lord do what he list.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
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1, ‘ this will suffice, and save your oath ;’ and so departed. I delivered 
my lord of Leicester this message, but Appleyard came not according to 
his promise. And then my lord sent me to him again, not being con- 
tented until this might be known. I in coming to his chamber I found 
William Huggons, of whom I thought to have some understanding ; and 
this way I dealt with him. ‘ William,’ said I, ‘let me talk with thee. 
As I understand, thou hast given my lord intelligence of a certain practice 
that have been broken with thy brother, John Appleyard, that toucheth 
my lord.’ ‘I did so,’ said he; ‘I can hear nothing that toucheth him 
but I must let him understand it.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘I do perceive there 
is marvellous working.’ ‘True,’ said Huggons, ‘he hath told me a 
marvellous tale of a letter that should be delivered him from a merchant 
that was on the other side of the water.’ ‘ This much,’ said Huggons, 
‘I see. A man come into the garden and delivered my brother Appleyard 
a letter, wherein he was willed to come over the water and speak with a 
man.’ ‘ Did you know whether he spake with anybody?’ ‘I see him 
talk with a merchant, as I thought.’ ‘Might you see them talk?’ ‘I 
went,’ said he, ‘ up into the leads and there see them.’ ‘ Was there any- 
body with them?’ ‘None nigh them,’ said he, ‘ but some of them stood, 
I judge, two men in tawny coats.’ ‘Can you tell what the merchant’s 
name was?’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘I could never get that out of him.’ ‘ Did 
you axe him who they were that he should join with in this matter?’ 
‘Yea,’ said he. ‘ Did he tell you their names?’ ‘Yes,’ said he. ‘ Who 
were they?’ ‘ By God, very great.’ ‘ Who, I pray thee?’ ‘My lord 
of Norfolk, my lord of Sussex, Thomas Hennedge, and others.’ ‘ Well, 
William,’ said I, ‘ these are great persons. I judge it may be untrue, for 
if my lord of Norfolk should go about such a practice, my lord is mar- 
vellously deceived in him, for my lord doth take [him for] his great 
friend. And this much have I heard of my: lord of Norfolk, that he is a 
very just gentleman, and his words and doings do agree, and a true friend 
where he promiseth ; and therefore I judge naught of this matter.’ Said 
William, ‘ You say true; he is a good gentleman indeed, and I think 
some knavery in it.” ‘ Well, William,’ said I, ‘deal so with thy brother 
that my lord may have understanding of this matter according to his 
promise.’ ‘I will do my best,’ said he, ‘and do judge he will tell my 
lord all.’ 

At that time I spake not with Appleyard, nor my lord! had any under- 
standing from him. Whereupon my lord, within few days after, sent to 
me from Greenwich, where the court then lay, to bring with me Appleyard, 
and meet his lordship betwixt London and Greenwich, the which I did. 
And that time your lordship, my lord marquis, was with my lord. ‘Ido 
remember it,’ said my lord marquis. And there my lord spake with him, 
thinking to me my lord should have heard all; but within few words I 
judged my lord to be moved, as after it did appear to be true. My lord 
fell far out with him, and so far angry as I never see him before ; so very 
angry that in my judgment, if they had been alone, my lord would have 
drawn his sword upon him, [and] with great words of defiance bade him 
depart. Appleyard went his way. My lord called me to him, and told 
me that Appleyard was a very villain, and with knavery wenta... 


! Here the writer seems to be reporting what he himself said to the council. 
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Even if we possessed no further light upon the subject than 
what is contained in these two documents, I think it would be 
sufficiently apparent that anything Appleyard may have said tend- 
ing to implicate his master in the death of Amy Robsart ought 
to be viewed with very great suspicion. Left to himself, appa- 
rently, he would not have entertained a thought of propagating 
such a calumny; and indeed, so far as we know, he never directly 
imputed any guilt to Leicester whatever. But some little mystery 
remained about the circumstances of Amy’s death, and Appleyard 
had strong inducements to exaggerate everything about it that 
looked suspicious. A great attempt had been made to shake his 
allegiance to his master; and though he had resisted: to some 
extent, the consciousness that he could at any time obtain powerful 
support in an act of villany seems to have rendered him a little 
incautious in the use of his tongue. The result was that he found 
himself a prisoner in the Fleet; from which place of confinement 
he addressed the following very abject epistle to the lords of the 
council : 

Appleyard to the Council.' 


Most honourable, when I consider the greatness of my faults most 
heinously committed, I both blush and fear to write. I blush, as ashamed 
of my facts, and fear, as one condemning myself unworthy of grace at 
your hands. But the noble clemency I yesterday received doth somewhat 
abandon from me despair, although shame doth still remain, for it cannot 
be covered, my faults being truly confessed by my own mouth in so 
honourable a presence; so that where before I stood in hope (by your 
honourable means to her majesty) to have happened of somewhat in my 
relief, I now wish rather a mountain to overwhelm me, and hide me from 
your sights, than once to dare show my spotted face in your honourable 
presences, for (unworthy of it) I have heretofore had place and counte- 
nance of credit, and better liked of by all your honours than I could 
deserve, which now is so justly blemished, as I see in myself no possi- 
bility, as hereby I can have comfort in my life, ever to recover your good 
opinions; so that, when I find some hope by forgiveness, the fear of 
shame, and loss of credit with such personages, doth altogether drench 
me in despair. My faults, my lords, which I [have ?] committed, are 
against two noble gentlemen, such, as if they had enemies, yet their 
enemies could no ways in honour detect them; and I, a caitiff (in many 
respects bound to them both) have attempted, against duty, love, and 
troth, yea, even against nature, to provoke justly their ires; the burden 
whereof is so intolerable (the greatness of their estates considered) as not 
only in this world they terrify me, but also the account that must further 
towards God be made doth even in conscience fear me, by which my 
senses be wholly benumbed ; whereby, as wisdom is in me utterly quailed, 
so further I consider of myself that my deserts in both worlds gives me 
summons of a reprobate. I stand so plunged in sorrows, as yet I see 


' The originals, both of this letter and of that which follows, are among the 
marquis of Salisbury’s MSS. at Hatfield. 
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small hope that can comfort me; for as mine acquaintance hath in most 
parts of this realm bred great knowledge of me, so (being where I am) 
methinks I see in myself, what inquiry and what whisperings are, in 
judging of mine offences, which (once known) when it shall please God 
to move in your honours my deliverance, then shall I stand in worse 
case ; for even as one ashamed of light, shall either wish all absence of 
day, or else, for fear of wonderment, must, like the back [bat], afraid to 
be seen of the birds, shroud myself in some desert; for I shall see no 
man look towards me, whom I shall not fear doth behold me, to gaze of 
my shames committed. So the more I rem of myself, the deeper 
causes I find to sink in despair. 

And for the matter of my sister, wherein like most noble councillors 
you have in all justice offered me your honourable aids for examination of 
all such persons as I shall give in name to your honours, laying reason- 
able or likely cause why I present them, I find under correction of your 
noble favours, my next way is to desire a copy of the verdict presented 
by the crowner, whereby I may see what the jury have found; and that 
considered (having your lordships’ favours), to take some learned advice 
in what sort I may best proceed, or rather how to begin the trial of the 
cause ; for working without learned counsel I may wrap myself in such 
errors as whereof such dangers of law may towards myself ensue, as I in 
rashness foresee not ; and possibly the sight of the verdict shall fully satisfy 
me. So as I most humbly beseech your good lordships, if my suit be 
not unlawful, I may first see that verdict and then to stand at liberty by 
advice of counsel learned to proceed or not. If, my lords, in any part of 
this letter I offend, I most humbly beseech your favourable pardons, for 
it is not either of will or arrogancy but only of simplicity ; for as in the 
former part of my letter I have confessed my infirmity of wit, so I know 
the whole will show the same. 

My good lords, I beseech you even in the name of Christ to be mediators 
for me to those noble gentlemen against whom I have so heinously 
trespassed ; for, these offences by them pardoned, I shall ever apply 
myself to do and say that appertaineth to nobility, and never hereafter to 
enter in any case that may offend. And if it may please their honours 
to give me leave to write to either of them one private letter, I shall be 
most bound to their honours. 

As my health, my good lords, is very evil, so are my charges great, 
for I have nothing to feed on but that I send ready money for into the 
town ; and surely, my lords, I have very little, and I may not speak with 
any friends to help me, so that I must very shortly take what of alms the 
house will give me. The consideration whereof I leave to your noble 
and pitiful wisdoms. And so with remembrance of my most bounden 
duty I do pray to Almighty God for the happy preservation of your 
honourable estates long to endure. 

From the Fleet this present Saturday the last of May, Anno 1567. 


Your honours’ most humble prisoner, 
JoHN APPLYARDE. 


To the right honorable and mine especial good 
lords, the Lords and others of Her Majesty’s most 
honourable Council. 
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Thus it appears that the council, being made aware of the insinua- 
tions which Appleyard had thrown out touching the death of his 
sister, offered him every facility to make them good, promising to 
call whatever witnesses he would name and have them examined, if 
he could only indicate reasonable grounds of suspicion. Appleyard, 
however, begged before answering to be allowed a copy of the 
verdict returned by the coroner’s jury; and after giving it his most 
careful attention he wrote again as follows: 


Appleyard to the Council. 


With remembrance of my most bounden duty, my singular good lords, 
I received from your honours, by Mr. Warden of the Fleet, the copy of 
the verdict, which in my other letter I humbly sued for, by whom I 
yesterday returned the same to your lordships again ; in which verdict 
I do find, not only such proofs testified under the oaths of fifteen persons, 
how my late sister by misfortune happened of death, but also such 
manifest and plain demonstration thereof, as hath fully and clearly 
satisfied and persuaded me; and therefore, my lords, commending her 
soul to God, I have not further to say of that cause. For I have of your 
honours required nothing that might bring trial of her unhappy case to 
light, but I have in all justice received the same, yea, even with the offer 
of your noble assistances. 

Now, my good lords, although my offences (which I have most truly 
to your honours confessed) been heinous and such as deserveth far greater 
punishments than yet I have tasted, yet, even for the tender mercies of 
Christ, be good lords unto me, for all mine offences to Almighty God 
requires only the sacrifice of a contrite and sorrowful heart, and even for 
these my shameful facts I cry unto your honours for mercy, saying I 
am altogether unworthy of grace, for I have deeply offended and did 
I not hope in the great pity and clemency of your good lordships, the 
rage of my offences considered, I were utterly desperate. Have mercy, 
for the precious blood of our Saviour, good my lords ; for besides imprison- 
ment, which I have endured close a full month this night, I am afflicted 
with sickness, and most miserable poverty ; for by the truth I bear to the 
queen’s majesty, my sovereign lady and mistress, I have not money left to 
find me two meals. If now your good lordships will remit mine offences, 
I will so warned and carefully live as I trust with ready and reverend 
service to deserve again some part of your noble favours and credit, 
craving pardon for my long and tedious letter, and the like for my fault 
committed therein, do recommend your good lordships to the good guard 
of Almighty God, Whom I humbly beseech long to prosper in happy and 
honourable estate. 

From the Fleet, this Wednesday, 4 June 1567. 


Your good lordships’ most humble and obedient prisoner, 


JOHN APPLYARD. 
To the right honorable, mine especial good 


lords and others of H. M. most honourable 
council. 
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Thus it would seem that Appleyard made a rash insinuation 
which when it was brought home to him he was unable, I will not 
say to substantiate, but even to render plausible. The coroner’s 
inquest which he had been invited to watch at the time, and which 
he was again allowed to examine seven years after the event, showed 
such conclusive evidence of accidental death that it fairly baffled 
the most interested efforts to make out a case to the contrary. 
But even this was not all; for it appears by a letter of Sir Henry 
Nevill to Sir John Thynne, which Canon Jackson has discovered 
among the MSS. in the marquis of Bath’s collection at Longleat, 
that on Friday, 6 June, two days after the date of Appleyard’s last 
letter to the council, he was again brought before the Star Chamber 
and forced to confess that he had cast imputations on Leicester 
solely out of malice. ‘He had been about it,’ he owned, ‘these 
three years, and now, because he could not go thorough with his 
business to promote, he fell in this rage against my lord and would 
have accused him of three things: (1) of killing his wife; (2) of 
sending the Lord Derby into Scotland ; (3) for letting the queen 
from marriage.’' Two of these accusations, it will be observed, 
were the very charges the unknown merchant would have hired 
him to promote ; but if we are now to understand that he had been 
intriguing for three years against his patron, it would seem that he 
was not really entrapped as he pretended, but had only arranged 
that it might appear so. 

These things must have been well remembered many years after 
Appleyard’s confession ; and the accusation was not revived till the 
publication of the scurrilous pamphlet attributed to Father Parsons 
entitled ‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth,’ which was printed abroad and 
surreptitiously introduced into England in 1585. A circular was 
immediately addressed in the queen’s name to the justices of the 
peace for its suppression, denouncing it as an infamous publication, 
‘containing notoriously slanderous and hateful matter against her 
right trusty and right well beloved cousin the earl of Leicester, one 
of her principal noblemen and chief councillors of estate ; of which 
most malicious and wicked imputations her majesty in her own clear 
knowledge doth declare and testify his innocency to all the world, 
and to that effect hath written her gracious letters signed with her 
own hand to the lord mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of London, 
where it is likely these books would be chiefly cast abroad.’ It is 
easy, of course, for those who have no good opinion of Elizabeth to 
undervalue testimony like this; but from the evidences already 
adduced I think it will be the genezal opinion that the language 
used in contradicting the slander was fully justified by the facts. 
Further on, it is added with greater warmth ‘ that her highness not 
only knoweth in assured certainty the books and libels against the 

1 Nineteenth Century for March 1882, p, 433. 
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said earl to be most malicious, false, and slanderous, and such as 
none but a devil himself could dream to be true, but also 
thinketh to be, of the fulness of malice, subtly contrived to the note 
and discredit of her princely government of this realm ; as though 
her majesty should have failed in good judgement and discretion in 
the choice of so principal a councillor about her, or be without taste 
or care of all justice and conscience, in suffering such heinous and 
monstrous crimes as by the said books and libels be infamously 
imputed, to pass unpunished; or finally, at the least, to want either 
good skill, ability, or courage, (if she knew these enormities were 
true) to call any subject of hers whatsoever to render sharp account 
of them according to the force and effect of her laws.’ ! 

The words, perhaps, are a little overcharged with passion ; but 
even kings and queens, after all, are human. Who would not have 
felt strongly on being assailed with calumnies so unscrupulous—all 
the more so when a dignified silence would itself have been open to 
misconstruction ? For my part, I must own I wonder how historians 
who have read these words can so readily believe still in the weak- 
ness, indiscretion, or indifference to justice here so indignantly 
repudiated. It is seldom, indeed, that royalty shows itself so warm 
in its own defence, and manifests so strong a sense of its own high 
responqbilities. 

JaMES GAIRDNER. 


! Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, i. 158-9. 








Paris under the last Valus Kings 


HAT three centuries ago Paris was the Elysium of the whole 
civilised world is a circumstance perhaps insufficiently recog- 
nised: yet evidence of the fact is abundant. ‘This is not a city, 
it is a little world,’ was the exclamation of Charles V. Andrea 
Navagero, ambassador from ‘that pleasant place of all festivity, 
the revel of the earth, the masque of Italy,’ declared that for 
beauty, wealth, and gaiety the French capital might well rival 
Venice.! In 1572, the cartographers, Braun and Hohenbergius, 
wrote still more emphatically in language pirated fifty years 
later by Hentzner: Lutetia Parisiorum fertilissimi regni Francici 
caput atque metropolis, magnitudine incredibili nobilium, mercatorum, 
civium et studiosorum frequentid, edificiorum et publicorum et priva- 
torum splendore, non modo universe Gallie sed maximis totius 
Europe civitatibus prefertur.2 To this I will only add the testimony 
of Montaigne, who affirmed that Paris and its fauxbourgs covered 
an area equal to that inclosed by the walls of old and new Rome.* 
To pass from the perfected conception of Baron Haussmann 
to the capital of the Valois kings, from the theatre of Napoleonic 
coups d’état to that of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, from the 
excesses of the Commune to those of the League, is a feat prac- 
ticable enough to the most prosaic imagination ; so numerous are 
the itineraries, descriptions, and histories produced during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in honour of the new metropolis 
of art and science, of pleasure and of crime. Amongst the more 
valuable contributors to this mass of literature we find the brilliant 
advocate Estienne Pasquier, who expounds the growth of the civic 
government; the monk Dubreul, who deals chiefly with the eccle- 
siastical foundations; Belleforest and Sauval, who work less satis- 
factorily on a more general plan ; Corrozet, who appears the prince 
of cicerones ; and Lippomano, who blends the astuteness of a diplo- 
matist with the garrulity of a special correspondent. Contemporary 
1 Relations des Ambassadeurs vénitiens dc. Recueillies et traduites par M. N. 
Tommaseo, 1835. Vol. i. p. 30. 
? Braun et Hohenbergius, Civitates Orbis Terrarum, vol. i. p.7. Pauli Hentzaneri 


(J. C.) Itinerariwm. Norimberge, 1629, p. 127. 
* Montaigne (Michel de), Journal d’un Voyage en Italie, ed. 1744, vol. ii. p. 111. 
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illustrations to their labours are found in the maps furnished by 
Minster, Braun, Melchior Tavernier, and Bertelli. As appendices 
we have the writings of Delamare, Félibien, Lobineau, and Piganiol 
de la Force, who, in the eighteenth century, followed as reverent 
disciples in the steps of the old topographers. From these treasures 
I have confined my choice to the representation of Paris as it existed 
for the bourgeoisie. 

Of old, the capital had been divided into the island or city, the 
town, and the university. A semicircle traced on a plan of modern 
Paris from the Pont Royal to the Pont d’Austerlitz, making the 
Porte St. Denis the centre of the arc, would show the extent of the 
town walls as delineated in Belleforest’s map. An ellipse drawn 
from the Pont des Arts, through the Place du Panthéon, to the Pont 
de la Tournelle would perform a like service for the university. 
Beyond stretched the Fauxbourgs St. Germain, St. Michel, St. 
Jacques, St. Marcel, and St. Victor, with ‘splendid mansions @ la 
romanesque, & la grecque, or & la moderne.’ It seemed to Corrozet 
‘as if Paris never would be finished.’' The princes and nobles 
forsook their old historic hotels, and with the wealthier merchants 
established themselves in these new suburbs. They were followed 
by hali-ruined provincial families who sought to evade the taille, 
and by the more restless of the city artisans, who hoped for im- 
munity from trade restrictions.? Meanwhile, within the walls a 
perpetual tumult was maintained by a population estimated at from 
400,000 to 1,000,000. ‘Men, women, and children passed their 
lives, if not actually in the streets, at all events at their shop door,’ 
screaming and vociferating. An endless throng of carts, mules, 
and impediments of every kind blocked the thoroughfares, till 
nervous strangers like Cardinal Bentivoglio found themselves re- 
duced to a pitiable state of deafness and vertigo. 

‘Marvellously rich’ were the shops in the Rues St. Denis, 
St. Honoré, and St. Martin; but ‘the chiefe streetes of the Island 
are the very Bridges.’* Historians never tired of repeating how 
strangers would invariably make the mistake experienced by the 
eulogistic Piedmontese : 


Pontes tam multis munitos edibus atque 
Artificum manibus, nusquam apparentibus undis 
Fluminis, ut, si quis pertranseat inscius illos, 

Se transire aliquas ignoret fluminis undas ; 

Quod, ne vera negem, primum michi contigit ipsi.‘ 


' Corrozet (Gilles), Les Antiquitez, Croniques, et Singularitez de Paris, 1586, 
pp. 212, 161. 

* Delamare (Nicholas), Traité de la Police, fol. Paris, 1705-38, vol. i. liv. i. 
titre vi. pp. 79, 80. 

* Moryson (Fynes), Itinerary, 1617, part i. p. 194. 

‘ Histoire générale de Paris; Collection Haussmann. Paris et ses Historiens 
aux 14° et 15° Siécles, 1867 ; Antoni Astensis Epistole Heroice, p. 530. 
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On the Petit Pont the apothecaries displayed ‘beautiful bowls 
filled with the most recherché remedies.’ The millers on the Pont 
aux Meuniers turned the water power to account. The lath and 
mortar houses on the old wooden Pont au Change belonged to the 
goldsmiths, and contained a treasure of wealth that could not be 
equalled in any other European capital. Nevertheless, of the 
bridges that connected the town to the city, and consequently to 
the university, the Pont Notre-Dame was the only one available for 
carts and horses.' To such traffic must be added ‘incredible 
swarms of judicial and legal officers, litigants, agents, merchants, 
bankers,’ pleasure-seeking cavaliers and ladies who were ever 
moving to and from that wonderful Palais, the heart of the com- 
munity and the centre of interests as diverse as can well be 
imagined. Troops of barefooted pilgrims journeyed thither from 
afar to worship the instruments of our redemption enshrined at the 
Sainte-Chapelle. The mammon of unrighteousness held a yet larger 
congregation on ‘the plain pitched walke’ open tc the sky which 
served as the ‘Pallace of Exchange.’? In celebration of royal 
entries or marriages, emperors, kings, and princes feasted in the 
great hall. Their banquet would be spread on that marble table 
which the comedians of the basoche periodically used as a stage,’ 
and round which the chief law officers of the crown habitually sat 
to sell justice to the highest bidder. ‘In Paris the court of justice 
may be considered as hell,’ says Cellini. He moreover avers that 
from its scenes of din and uproar Dante had derived ideas for 
his Inferno. Every spare corner in the Pandemonium was leased 
by the bailiff of the Palais either to lawyers pour y assigner lieu 
a leurs parties,‘ or to tradesmen who were mostly booksellers. 
Round the interior of the courtyards artisans erected their sheds. 
The corridors within favoured many a lover’s assignation, and 
under the patronage of Henry III became the resort of the fashion- 
able world. Here and in the adjoining Salle des Merciers dealers 
exhibited all manner of merchandise, from old clothes to the latest 
novelty in ladies’ attire, or those elegant nicknacks for which the 
city was already celebrated.® 

The seat of the Paris parliament and of the various government 
offices, ‘to discourse on the duties of all the place-holders in the 
Palais would be endless.’® The courts opened at six.o’clock during 
the summer, at seven during the winter months. The judges would 
sit an extra hour on receipt of an écw from each contending party.’ 


? Amb. vén. vol. ii. p. 598. Moryson, part iii. p. 69. 

2 Coryat (Tom), Crudities, 1611, ed. 1776, p. 30. 

* Sauval (Henri de), Histoire et Recherches des Antiquitez de la Ville de Paris, 
1724, in fol. vol. ii. p. 3. 

* Dubreul (J.) Thédtre des Antiquitez de Paris, 1639, 4to. p. 171. 

5 Amb. vén. vol. ii. p. 598. 

* Miinster, Cosmographie wniverselle, 1575, vol. i.p. 184. 7 Amb. vén. vol.i. p. 242. 
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Francis I would give the nomination of a général des monnaies to a 
Mademoiselle de Roye pour en faire son proffict.' As a rule, however, 
every appointment, whether in the legal, judicial, or financial de- 
partment, was purchased direct from the crown and could only be 
held by the bourgeoisie. Small unsalaried places would fetch 1,000 
livres.? The post of a conseiller du parlement cost 6,000 livres ; 
his pay amounted to one-tenth of that sum.* The conseiller of a 
minor court received 100 livres,‘ a stipend less than that of a curé. 
Office being bought for life could be sold again by the possessor. 
In 1580, M. Brisson gave 60,000 livres to M. de Belliévre to vacate 
in his favour a presidentship in the Grande Chambre. Je laisse 
a& penser cone le peuple de France pouvoit attendre bonne justice 
@ officiers pourveuz @estats si cherement acheptez.> 

Large as was the number of placemen, not less formidable was 
the array of their subordinates. In the reign of Henry III the 
basoche, or society of lawyers’ clerks, practising in the Palais and 
the Chatelet comprised nearly 10,000 members. Among other 
privileges they were ruled by an elective king, a chancellor, and a 
full complement of civil officials. Their military staff maintained 
the discipline of their armed levies. Their martial zeal was proved 
by the manner in which 6,000 of their troops aided to suppress a 
revolt in Guienne in 1548. Their terpsichorean agility was dis- 
played in the dances they occasionally performed for the king’s 
delectation.’ At the same time their literary and histrionic efforts 
gained them a permanent place amongst the fathers of the French 
drama. 

Out of the 165 individuals in Paris and the fauxbourgs who 
demanded seignorial rights,* a large proportion claimed also the 
prerogative of seignorial justice. ‘J'o those who were able to en- 
force their pretensions were due the thirteen different local tribunals 
in which temporal authority was exercised by seculars or eccle- 
siastics.? Till 1547 each boasted the power of inflicting capital 
punishment ; each possessed its own dungeons and gibbet.'® Para- 
mount as the royal representative was, or ought to have been, the 
prévit de Paris. He presided at the Grand Chitelet,'' the ear- 
liest of Lutetian citadels. A quaint crescent-shaped mass, whose 
numerous and irregularly built turrets still guarded the Pont au 
Change, and whose portal was still called the Gate of Paris, even 

* Cimber, Archives curieuses de l’ Histoire de France, série 1°, tome iii. p. 97. 

* Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris sous le Régne de Francois I, publ. par 
L. Lalanne, 1854, pp. 123, 124. 

* Amb. vén. vol. i. p. 45. 

* Miraulmont (P. de), Mémoire sur lV’ Origine des Cours dc. dans Vancien Palais, 
1584, p. 84, 

5 Journal de Henri III, par N. Poulain, 1621, pp. 74, 75. ® Corrozet, p. 118. 

* Félibien et Lobineau, Hist. de la Ville de Paris, 1725, fol. vol. iv. p. 634. 

® Dubreul, p. 802. ® Corrozet, p. 203. 

 Sauval, vol. ii. p. 590. "' Corrozet, pp. 49, 50. 
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as in the days when taxes had been there received, and justice 
administered under Roman provosts and in Cesar’s name. On 
the prévét’s assistant, the lieutenant civil, devolved the supervision 
of the various tradesmen and purveyors, as also the settlement of 
matters connected with leases, sales, contracts, wills, &c. The 
monopoly of drawing out all such deeds belonged to the notaries of 
the chatelet. The title of the lieutenant criminel was indicative of his 
duties. He and his civil colleague had the aid of thirty-two com- 
missaires distributed amongst the sixteen districts of Paris. , They 
were enjoined to acquaint themselves with the circumstances and 
migrations of the inhabitants, and to seize all disturbers of the 
peace, vagabonds, blasphemers, or any who ventured abroad at 
night without carrying a lighted candle. Further, the chatelet 
had at its command the sergens a cheval et @ verge (tipstaves) and 
the sergens du chevalier du guet (police constables). Of the latter 
some were posted in sentry-boxes in the main thoroughfares ; 
others ‘patrolled the streets at night, making, however, such a 
clatter that evil-doers had plenty of time to escape.’! In fact, the 
authorities acknowledged in their own edicts that ‘ endless were the 
complaints they received of rioters, housebreakers, and murderers.’ 
Doubtless they were more successful in their proceedings against 
the indigent and often starving university students who were 
threatened with the halter unless they desisted from singing saluts 
in the streets for alms.2 During the captivity of Francis I, the 
political influence of small school children was regarded as dangerous 
to the state. Their annual election of a little king was forbidden, 
as also the singing of the old nursery rhyme used in the game: 


Vive la France et son alliance! 
Vive la France et le roy aussi !# 


The choice of their own magistrate, the prévét des marchands, 
belonged by right to the municipality. Too often, however, the 
échevins found themselves forced to elect the king’s nominee to 
reign in the hétel de ville. He held the keys of Paris,‘ controlled 
the river traffic, levied taxes on all provisions entering the town,” 
granted passports,® commanded the civic garrison with its archers, 
crossbowmen, and arquebusiers, ruled the municipal police, and 
appointed ‘ the quarteniers, cinquanteniers, and diginiers to regulate 
their respective districts as .colonels, captains, and lieutenants 
regulate their regiments.’7 He also performed the functions of a 


' Amb. vén. vol. ii. p. 612. 2 Journal d’un Bourgeois, p. 453. 
% Ibid. p. 233. Pasquier gives the original version as: 
‘ Vive l’enfance et son alliance ! 
Vive l’enfance et son roy aussi!’ 
Recherches, vol. i. p. 877. 
* Miinster, Cosmographie (Belleforest), vol. i. p. 186. 
5 Sauval, vol. iii. pp. 245, 246. ® Minster, vol. i. p. 180. 7 Corrozet, p. 67. 
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metropolitan board of works, of a guardian of highways, of a 
sanitary inspector, and of a poor law commission. Through his 
agency were raised the ‘ gifts’ demanded by the sovereign. Not 
satisfied with these, Henry III would make summary and illegal 
seizure of all the moneys in the municipal treasury.' 

The boundary between the royal and civic magistrate, the prévét 
de Paris and the prévét des marchands, is somewhat difficult to define. 
Yet it was more amicably observed than the limits within which 
Francis I sought to confine the temporal power of the great eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions. Take, for instance, the most ancient of French 
religious foundations, that of Sainte Geneviéve. In time of calamity 
her precious relics would be carried to and from Notre-Dame with 
every mark of devout reverence, and escorted by all the notables 
in church and state. That his prayers for the public weal were 
accepted by God, and that his desire would be granted, was the con- 
viction of each individual in the long procession.? Honour to the 
powerful patron saint necessitated honour to the priests attached to 
her service. Hence her ecclesiastical court was independent of the 
bishop of Paris, of the primate, and of all save the Holy Father. 
Even he, on visiting the capital, repaired to her shrine and took 
oath to respect the privileges of her community. Her convent, sur- 
rounded with high embattled walls and extensive fortifications, re- 
sembled a feudal castle rather than a religious house. Over a large 
part of the university of Saint Marcel her abbots enjoyed les 
droits de haute moyenne et basse justice, de faire bruler, daubaine et 
W@ Espagne et autres belles particularitez appropriées aux seigneurs qui 
ont droit de plain haubert. Et pource ils ont leurs prisons, juges, 
greffiers, procureurs fiscal et autres officiers de justice. With their 
co-rivals for temporal power, the bishops of Paris and the abbots of 
St. Martin, they maintained a ceaseless triangular duel, whilst one 
and all were ever ready to wage their strength against that of the 
chatelet. An incident, belonging, it is true, to the preceding cen- 
tury, deserves narration for the sake of the consummate insolence 
therein exhibited. In 1408 two students committed homicide and 
were hanged by order of the prévét de Paris. The university con- 
sidered this an encroachment on their jurisdiction. They dis- 
regarded the fact that the judge was not only the royal representa- 
tive, but withal the special guardian of their own privileges. They 
condemned him to cut down the corpses, to kiss their lips, and in 
ludicrously penitential guise to convey the bodies to the church of 
the Mathurins.‘ 

That these religious corporations had a strong basis for their 
claims, cannot be doubted by those who peruse the charters granted 
them by earlier sovereigns. Francis I acted on expediency rather 


' Mémoires Journaux de Pierre de l’ Estoile, ed. 1876, vol. ii. pp. 59-61. 
? Corrozet, pp. 13, 14. * Dubreul, p. 210. ' Corrozet, pp. 135, 136. 
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than facts when he declared that the privileges the priests had 
thus secured they had obtained by mere usurpation, when he 
repeatedly reversed their judgments and denied their right to inflict 
capital punishment. Convinced of the necessity of re-establishing 
in Paris his own tribunal as the one supreme court of common law, 
‘he determined to suppress all these seignorial justices. Letters 
to that effect were issued Feb. 16, 1539, but were never carried into 
execution. This important reform was postponed till the reign of 
Louis le Grand.’! p 

According to the old-established system convicts were sent to 
man the navy. Under the sanction of Henry II it had been 
attempted to transport some of the most dangerous felons to the 
Brazils, that they might ‘gain the barbarous natives to the right 
knowledge of God and to the exercise of true religion.’? Still the 
numerous gaols of Paris continued full to overflowing. The pillory 
was erected in the centre of the halles. It was sometimes occupied 
by bankrupts,? sometimes by the lepers and plague-suspects who 
had infringed the quarantine regulations.‘ Heretics were burnt in 
front of Notre-Dame, in the pig market, in the halles, and in the 
cemeteries. In 1535 the practice was somewhat checked by Paul ITI, 
‘ who, learning the execrable and horrible justice taken by Francis I 
on the Lutherans,’ wrote a letter of remonstrance to the king.’ For 
the punishment of ordinary malefactors, gibbets were scattered all 
over the town, and were constantly at work. Occasionally the 
executioner’s hand was stayed: the criminal had mounted the scaf- 
fold, when at the last moment a girl advanced from the crowd, 
demanded his hand in marriage, and by right of custom obtained 
his release. The maitre des hautes wuvres made the more elaborate 
exhibitions of his skill on the Place de Gréve. It was there that 
Salféde was torn in piece by horses, strangled, beheaded, and 
quartered whilst Henry III and his young queen witnessed the 
spectacle from the hétel de ville.’ There similar tortures ended 
the sufferings of Jean Poltrot, the assassin, who had been brought 
from Orleans to Paris fast bound to the corpse of the duc de Guise.* 
There, too, in 1587 was Chantepie broken on the wheel. With 
intent to kill his wife’s lover, he had conveyed to him a casket of 
such cunning workmanship that, when the lid was raised, six-and- 


thirty pistol barrels sent twice as many bullets whizzing through 
the room. 


' Delamare (N.) Traité de la Police, 1705-38, fol. vol. i. liv. i. titre ix. p. 140. 

* Haton (Claude), Mémoires de, Récit des Evénements accomplis de 1553 @ 1582, publ. 
par F. Bourquelot, 1857, 4to. vol. i. p. 37. 

% Sauval, vol. ii. p. 602. * Delamare, vol. i. liv. iv. titre xiii. p. 617. 

5 Journal d’un Bourgeois, p. 458. 

° Archives curieuses, série 1, vol. viii. p. 371, Buchon, Collection des Chroniques 
nationales, vol. xl. p. 401. 7 Journal de Henri IIT, p. 107. 

* Haton, vol. i. p. 324. ® Journal de Henri ITI, p. 210. 
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But place of direst portent to fallen statesmen, disgraced 
favourites, and defaulting treasurers, was Montfaucon. Coryat 
described it as ‘the fayrest gallowes that ever I saw, built upon a 
little hillocke’ outside Paris, and consisting ‘ of fourteen pillars of 
free stone.’ The culprit’s hands were tied behind his back, he was 
placed on a tumbrel, the executioner preceded him on horseback, 
the priest walked by his side. Passing up the Rue St. Denis, a 
halt was made before the gate of the Filles Dieu, where the suf- 
ferer received from the nuns the bread and wine known as le 
dernier morceau du patient. Then the procession hurried on through 
the Porte St. Denis to the Aceldama of Paris. There the offender 
expiated his crimes, real or imaginary, surrounded by the rotting 
and mangled corpses of less noteworthy delinquents who had been 
executed within the walls, and the equally mutilated effigies of those 
who had saved themselves by flight. Of justice in masquerade 
some curious details are to be found in the records of the prefecture 
for 1539. The missing criminal had belonged to the chatelet. A 
shirt with ruffles was bought for 8 sols; a pair of black trunk hose 
for 20 sols; and an advocate’s robe was hired for 12 sols. A lay 
figure made by a painter for 4 livres 8 sols was apparelled in these 
garments.? Attended by a priest, it was conducted to the scaffold 
and executed with the same ceremonies that would have been shown 
to the living subject.’ 

In the midst of these judicial barbarities, Belleforest affirms 
that ‘nowhere were the poor so delicately fed.’ This duty, hitherto 
performed by the church and the feudal seignor, had recently 
<levolved on the state. The change had necessitated a new system. 
This was provided in 1544 by the municipality of Paris, and was 
entitled the Bureau des Pauvres.‘ Under its regulation the procureur 
du roi was installed as the roi protecteur des pauvres. Thirty-two 
bourgeois commissaires, comprising nobles, counsellors, ecclesiastics, 
lawyers, and merchants, were appointed to collect alms from house- 
holds and in churches, and to act as relieving officers in the sixteen 
quartiers of the capital. They carried the public bounty to the 
homes of the poor and acquainted themselves with their necessities. 
For the aged and infirm they found shelter in the Hopital des 
Petites Maisons at St. Germain. Little destitute children were 
boarded out amongst their own relatives at the expense of the 
bureau, those older were apprenticed to tradesmen, or sent to the 
Hopital de la Trinité in the Rue St. Denis, a large industrial school 
where the blue-coated inmates were instructed in every description 
of handicraft. The orphans of citizens were consigned to the 
Hopital du Saint-Esprit, those of strangers to the Enfants-Rouges. 


' Sauval, vol. ii. p. 587. Also Piganiol de la Force, Description historique de la 
Ville de Paris, 1765, vol. iv. pp. 78-80. 
2 Sauval, vol. iii. p. 622. 3 Amb. vén. vol. ii. p. 614. * Dubreul, pp. 699-706. 
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Poor travellers were directed to St. Gervais, whilst Les Filles-Dieu 
offered a temporary refuge to women on their journeys or pilgrim- 
ages. The distress of les pauvres honteux was privately alleviated 
by the curé or churchwarden. The commissaires met twice a week 
at the bureaw in the Place de Gréve to arrange accounts, to 
assess those citizens who refused voluntary contributions, and to 
hear the complaints of the poor. A master barber was always 
present on these occasions to relieve the afflicted and to detect 
the impostor. A doctor and a surgeon were yearly nominated to 
attend the paupers in their own dwellings. Every barber, before 
he could graduate as a master, had to practise gratuitously for six 
months amongst the sick poor of the district allotted to him. Few 
of the officers of the bureau received any emolument save in ex- 
ceptional cases. Thus during the plague in 1553 the municipality 
was required to engage four doctors and six barbers at stipends 
varying from 400 to 120 livres.' 

With equal zeal did the bureau attack their supplementary task, 
the repression of mendicancy. They rigidly struck off their lists 
unworthy claimants for aid, including those who neglected to wear on 
the right shoulder the red and yellow cross that was the pauper’s 
badge. Strolling and penniless waifs were returned to their own 
provinces, ‘ for Paris cannot support the poor of the whole kingdom.’ 
Able-bodied but incorrigible beggars were imprisoned at night, and 
by day were chained together in couples and taken out to work as 
scavengers.” 

The leper-houses were under the direction of the order of 
St. Lazare. Sufferers from erysipelas were treated at the Hopital 
St. Antoine. But the Hotel-Dieu was the only general hospital. 
Early in the century the surveillance had been transferred from 
the church to the municipality. The nursing was entrusted to 
the St. Augustine nuns: Pour les gaiges et loyers elles ont la 
grace de Dieu et auront Paradis a la fin. Curious must have been 
the spectacle yearly witnessed on Easter day when the gold- 
smiths’ wives attired in all their bravery betook themselves to 
the hospital wards to tend the sick, to dress their wounds,’ and 
to lay public claim to that gift of charity which Belleforest notes 
as the special attribute of the Parisian lady. Nor was the custom 
unattended with danger, for so fetid was the atmosphere that in 
1581 the little children admitted as patients died daily from its 
poisonous effects.‘ Even after the addition made to the establish- 
ment by Duprat’s wealth, the accommodation must have been sorely 
inadequate to the needs of a fast increasing population. Félibien 
relates how into one curtainless pallet would be thrust six and even 
nine sufferers, the plague-stricken together with those prostrated by 


1 Félibien, vol. iv. p. 762. * Félibien, vol. iv. p. 713. 
% Dubreul, p. 60. * Sauval, vol. iii. p. 615. 
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other maladies.'_ When discharged as cured they were fed at their 
own homes for one week at the expense of the institution. The 
bodies of those who died could be obtained by the surgeons for the 
purpose of dissection.? 

When Machiavelli visited Paris he found wna moria si grande 
che ve ne muore pit di mille al di. Throughout the century public 
and private records testify to the constant recurrence of plague and 
other epidemics. Aucunement nette was the usual report of an 
official inspection of the town. Filth and mud lined the streets, 
_and were piled up against the gates of the churches. When large 
crowds were expected, as on the occasion of the funeral of Louise 
of Savoy, the prévét de Paris ordered the interment of the corpses 
and other relics of humanity that were attached to the gibbets and 
walls, lest the tainted air should produce a pestilence.’ After the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew the dead lay exposed for two or three 
weeks to the summer sun; at last the prévét des marchands em- 
ployed the gravediggers of the cemetery of 8. Innocents, who for 
20 livres buried 1,100 bodies in eight days.‘ Under ordinary cireum- 
stances, but still more frequently in times of sickness, the clergy 
would delay or refuse to bury the poor till assured that the deceased 
had remembered the interests of the church in their last testa- 
ment.° 

In the heart of the town, and approached through the shambles 
of the halles, was the cemetery of the Innocents. Its age was 
already reckoned by centuries. La terre on dit estre si pourris- 
sante quun corps humain y est consommé en neuf jours.’ Dogs 
prowled undisturbed amongst the bones with which the place was 
strewn. At night thieves and other desperate characters found 
sanctuary within its walls. The medical faculty urged the need of 
closing a burial-ground which was at once a scandal to decency and 
a danger to the public health, but in vain. A prolongation of its 
existence was insured by a method of which the loathsomeness 
could only be palliated on the score that it provided the Parisians 
with tres belles et bonnes glasses & représenter la grandeur et Vim- 
pertinence de nostre vanité humaine.’ The limited area of the 
cemetery was economised by the erection of eighty arcades. Some 
of these were the gift of munificent citizens like Nicolas Flamel, 
and were decorated in fresco with the legend of les trois morts et 
les trois vifs, or other subjects of a kindred nature. Sheltered by 
these cloisters, milliners exhibited their wares, promenaders strolled, 
and women dictated love letters to public scriveners, whilst around 
them labourers pursued their task of interring and disinterring the 
dead.* Overhead, supported by the arches, rose tier upon tier the 


’ Félibien, vol. iv. p.679. * Félibien, vol. iv. p. 764. * Sauval, vol. iii. p. 615. 
* Sauval, vol. iii. p. 634. 5 Félibien, vol. iv. p.619. ® Corrozet, p. 67. 
7 Dubreul, p. 618. 8 Revue universelle des Arts, vol. iii. pp. 11-29. 
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galetas or open lofts. Thither the older tenants of the tombs were 
removed in various stages of decay in order to make room for new 
comers. Nor even then were they left in peace. During the siege 
of the capital in 1590 the famishing inhabitants attempted to manu- 
facture into bread the dust of their fathers, but, 


Ce détestable mets avanca leur trépas, 
Et ce repas pour eux fut le dernier repas.! 


Yet it must not be concluded from the parsimony with which 
the Parisians grudged to the dead the earth necessary to cover 
them, that land was hard to be got, or that the fortifications in- 
closed a mere wilderness of houses. Vineyards, cornfields, pastures, 
and windmills, found ample space. There were besides the exten- 
sive cultures belonging to the different religious foundations, and 
which were employed for tillage or horticulture.? To satisfy the 
Valois passion for architectural embellishment, numerous un- 
tenanted or dilapidated palaces and hétels had been pulled down, 
and the land offered for the erection of new streets. Still much of 
it remained waste. Indeed, considering the high rate of interest 
generally prevailing, town property does not seem to have been a 
very profitable investment. On the demolition of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne in 1543, Jean Rouvet bought the ground from the crown. 
Forthwith he let a large portion to the Confréres de la Passion at a 
yearly rent of 225 liv. tour., with right to them to purchase ai 
4,500 liv. tour.; terms indicating a return of five per cent. on the 
capital.* 

Surrounding the chatelet was the grande boucherie, whose pro- 
prietors claimed for their rights a pedigree of 500 years. Though 
no longer allowed to monopolise the meat trade, they still possessed 
their own jurisdiction and gaol. The display of animals in the 
horse market could only be compared to a military review. The 
halles had been rebuilt by Henry II, and every trade was assigned 
its own locality. To watch the rapid disappearance of the enormous 
quantity of poultry and game brought thither on certain mornings, 
was one of the recognised sights of Paris. The stranger who like 
Moryson fell among thieves, was fain to replenish his wardrobe 
by resorting to the brokers of old clothes in La Friperie.’ The 
art collector might occasionally purchase in the mégisserie some 
treasure from the cargoes of images, pictures, and ornaments that 
had been transported thither from English churches by the icono- 
clastic zeal of our reformers. Nor in any sketch of Paris, however 
imperfect, can so famed a mart as the fair belonging to the abbot 


' Voltaire, La Henriade, chant x. 2 Delamare, vol. i. liv. i. p. 75, plan vit. 
% Parfait, Hist. du Thédtre francois, 1745-49, vol. i. p. 59. 

4 «Ont chambre de conseil, seps et prisons, scel et jurisdiction,’ Dubreul, p. 785. 
5 Moryson, part i. p. 195. 6 Corrozet, p. 172. 
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of St. Germain pass unnoticed. Within a space of 322 by 200 feet 
were nine streets of small shops all built of wood; one large roof 
of the same material covered in the whole structure. During the 
eight days the festivity lasted the trade in jewellery, linen, cloth, and 
pictures was considerable, and proportionate also were the tolls levied 
thereon by the proprietor.' Less profitable was the Landit, or fair 
appertaining to the abbot of St. Denis, though in animation, at all 
events, it equalled its rival. In 1556 the rector of the university, 
the masters of art, and other dignitaries discarded their long robes 
and hoods for ‘dissolute and indecent accoutrements and clothes,’ 
armed themselves with swords and sticks, and, accompanied by their 
followers, went to the merrymaking, where they encouraged riots 
which ended in bloodshed and murder. A time-honoured claim to 
all the parchment sold there was the pretext for this conduct, which 
drew upon the rector an admonition from parliament.? Sauval 
notices the fact that all the fairs were held near some church, and 
owned by some ecclesiastic. All save that of St. Germain took 
place on some holy day, not even excluding the last three days of 
Holy Week. 

The few years that intervened between the visit of Lippomano 
and that of Moryson to Paris, had sufficed to change it from a 
town of wood and mortar into a substantial stone-built city. The 
houses rose to four and even six storeys, the windows were glazed,* 
and the walls hung with mats as a protection against the cold.‘ 
The streets were lighted by candles suspended from every first- 
floor window.> In addition to the different rues des estuves and 
rues des estuves aux femmes, public baths were to be found at 
every step; in times of pestilence they were closed. To the 
nomadic taste of the native population, as well as to the constant 
ebb and flow of provincials and foreigners, was due the infinite 
variety of furnished lodgings. They could be hired by the day or 
otherwise, from the palace of the great seignor to the little room at 
two or three écus a month.’ With an apartment at this latter 
price and with food from a traiteur, a gentleman would find himself 
lodged and fed comfortably enough for 150 ecus a year. In 1571 
the good paved roads that had been constructed from Orleans and 
Rouen to the capital had rendered possible the establishment of 
coches a la mode d’Italie,? the same that Moryson disparages as 
‘long waggons covered with cloath,’ journeying very slowly. For 
town use carriages could be hired at seven or eight rials a day." 
However, as this luxurious mode of conveyance had been prohibited 


' Piganiol de la Force, vol. vii. pp. 196,197. * Félibien, vol. iv. p. 769. 

% Moryson, part i. p. 188. * Amb. vén. vol. ii. p. 488. 

5 Félibien, vol. iv. p. 676. * Delamare, liv. iv. titre xiii. p. 628. 
7 Amb. vén. vol. ii. p. 608. 8 Moryson, part i. p. 196. 

® Corrozet, p. 190. © Moryson, part iii. p. 60. 
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by a decree of parliament in 15638, judges and counsellors, for the 
sake of consistency, kept to their old custom of riding on mules 
decked with foot cloths.! Saddle horses thus attired could be had 
for fifteen sous a day.? Courtiers careered about the streets full 
tilt and sword in hand; sometimes two would be mounted on the 
same steed. Ladies rode behind their cavaliers pillion fashion.* 
They were also carried in litters. Young unmarried women might 
go alone to a neighbouring church: on other occasions they 
seldom left the house unattended, but walked a step or two behind 
their mother, followed by a serving maid or lackey.‘ 

Writing in 1578, Bodin assures us that during the dynasty of 
the Valois kings prices had increased twenty-fold ; thus the cost 
of a sheep or a calf had advanced from sous to livres.’ The change 
was mainly due to the sudden influx of gold. As it had effected a 
proportionate rise in wages, the interests of the working classes were 
nowise prejudiced. More detrimental to their prosperity were the 
taxes which the king, municipality, and hauts justiciers levied on 
everything that was brought in or out of the town. Yet so great 
was the tendency to centralisation that food was cheaper in Paris 
than in any other part of France, and ‘so abundant that it seemed 
to fall from the skies.’ The superfluity encouraged that over- 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table which Bodin and Lip- 
pomano alike deprecated as the most pernicious of the national 
defects. We find Dr. Silvius teaching that it was advisable to get 
thoroughly well drunk once a month in order to stimulate the 
digestive organs. Montaigne mentions a ten-bottle gentleman 
of his acquaintance. Indeed, the acknowledged prevalence of the 
vice could alone have rendered possible the insolence with which 
Henry III pretended to condone as a post-prandial indiscretion the 
decree by which the doctors of the Sorbonne pronounced his deposi- 
tion.’ Keepers of inns and eating-houses far outnumbered other 
tradesmen. The business of the pastrycook became a high art, 
and was strictly protected; at the same time those who belonged 
to it were forbidden under divers penalties to make patties of bad 
meat or fish, or tarts of sour cream, ‘for fear of the inconveniences 
and maladies that might arise.’* To warm up pastry that had 
been cooked the previous day. was also a misdemeanour. But 
chief of all aids to gowrmandise were the traiteurs. They sold to 
the bourgeoise the fowl larded, cooked, and ready for table for less 
than the retail market price of the raw material. They supplied 

? Coryat, vol. i. p. 40. 2 Moryson, part iii. p. 60. 

3 Montfaucon, Monumens de la Monarchie frangoise, 1729-33, vol. v. pl. xlvii. 

‘ Amb. vén. vol. ii. p. 560. 

5 Bodin (Jean), Discours sur le Rehaussement et Diminution des Monnoyes &c. 1578, 
8vo. (No pagination.) 

6 Essais de Montaigne, publ. par Leclerc, 1836, vol. i. p. 411. 

7 Journal de Henri III, p. 200. * Archives cwrieuses, série 1, vol. viii. pp. 377-87. 
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Amphitryon with every requisite for a dinner party, either at their 
own house or his, charging so much a head ‘ from a teston up to 
twenty écus.’' The most popular of these establishments, that of 
‘the Moor,’ was frequented by all ranks from the king down to the 
shop-boy, who had no hesitation in expending three livres on his 
dinner.2 Artisans and small tradesmen fed on mutton, roebuck, 
and partridge; they fasted on whale, salmon, cod, and salt herrings.* 
During Lent severe restrictions were imposed upon the sale of any 
sort of meat, game, or poultry. Under Francis I women were sent 
to the stake for eating forbidden food on Fridays and Saturdays.‘ 
Henry II caused to be publicly burnt an indulgence by which 
Julius III had sanctioned the consumption of butter, eggs, and 
cheese during the penitential season.° 

In the most unpretending households silver cups, plates, spoons, 
and basins were in common use. In richer establishments both 
the precious metals appeared in profusion on the buffet ;® turkey 
carpets were spread on the floor,’ and the beds were adorned with 
gold cloth and embroidery. The general extravagance was in- 
creased rather than checked by the sumptuary laws. Ladies were 
forbidden to array themselves in fabrics heavy with the spoil of 
Peruvian mines. Therefore they imported from Milan dresses 
made according to the letter of the law, yet costing 500 eseuz la 
fagon.2 The mask, the shield of intrigue which completed the 
outdoor costume of the great lady, was prohibited to the bourgeoise. 
She was, moreover, restricted to the use of woollen stuffs, to a 
certain silk material called armoisin, to cloth hoods, and to narrow 
sleeves of black, a colour of which even her wedding dress was 
principally composed.? In consequence of such regulations fifty to 
sixty respectable women were arrested one Sunday and imprisoned 
by the prévét des marchands for dressing above their station.!® 
As for the men, ‘ every lackey and scoundrel went about apparelled 
in silk.’ The wardrobe of a young courtier contained at least 
twenty-five to thirty different suits. A fraudulent financier, over- 
burdened with wealth, used to send his shirts to Flanders to be 
washed and gauffred. Ultimately he was stripped by the exe- 
cutioner of all save one of these dainty garments and hanged 
for his peculations, a finale which filled Bodin with infinite satis- 
faction. 

A large portion of the people’s amusement consisted in witness- 
ing the festivities of their rulers. They saw the king eat his 
dinner ;'! they watched the nobles in jousts and torneys; they gazed 
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on royal pageants. Often these took the form of a water frolic ; 
the river would be covered with Neptunes, sirens, tritons, and dol- 
phins, whilst enthusiastic crowds thronged the quays.’ Henry III 
kept at the Louvre for his own diversion lions, bears, and bulls 
to fight with the dogues.? The citizens probably found such 
amusement beyond their means, for in Braun’s map of Paris, 
1572, we see no trace of the baiting pits which figure so distinctly 
in his plan of London. Those who diverted themselves with dice, 
cards, or ninepins, were liable to corporal punishment,’ but to 
hazard money on tennis was differently viewed. Francis I had 
wished to legalise all debts thus contracted. It was essentially the 
national pastime. Lippomano speaks of 1,800 racket courts, and 
declares that 1,000 écus were daily spent on tennis balls. Al fresco 
dances in honour of the patron saint of the parish too often ended 
in the abduction of women, in quarrels and murders.‘ Equally 
discountenanced by the law were the irreverent personations of 
sacred characters given by the parishioners of St. Nicolas on 
Corpus Christi day. In the Pré aux Cleres Huguenots sang their 
psalms. In the Place St. Antoine black bears and wild men of 
the woods were on view.® Bands of strolling players, jugglers, 
and mountebanks haunted the streets.’ Five sous, or the half- 
day’s wages of an artisan, was willingly paid for admittance to an 
exhibition of horsemanship.* Four sous was the entrance fee to 
the performance given at the Hotel Bourbon by a troupe of Italian 
comedians known as I Gelosi.® In the markets Les Enfants 
sans Souci gave delight to the multitude; a short sottise was the 
prelude, a moralité the piece de résistance, and a brief farce the 
conclusion of their entertainment. Three or four times a year the 
Basochiens played pieces of their own composition in the Palais, 
burlesquing the great men of the day with more wit than prudence. 
At the Hotel de Bourgogne the Confréres de la Passion were busy 
under the injunctions of parliament exchanging the buffoonery of 
their old sacred mysteries for pieces of a more secular character. 
The actors mounted the stage at eight in the morning and toiled 
on till evening, a pause being made from twelve till two for dinner. 
Sometimes the play lasted six or seven months: mass, sermon, 
and vespers were alike forgotten, whilst the town flocked to that 
‘house of Satan’ where drunkenness, gambling, and every kind of 
debauchery revelled unrestrained.'’® Almost identical evils were said 
to attend the processions that for a time became the dominant folly. 
Henry III set the example, and was ever ready to take the leading 

1 Montfaucon, vol. v. pl. vii. Journal de Henri III, p. 89. 
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part in such extravagances when rehearsed by his own Confrérie 
des Pénitents. Once, however, on the occasion of a solemn pageant 
of the church he forbade any woman to appear, alleging that, where 
ladies are there is no devotion.’! Later on political discord succeeded 
in enduing the love of excitement with the transitory fervour of 
a religious revival. In the depth of the winter of 1589 we read 
that not only nude men and women, but even young children, 
paraded the streets at midnight ‘in processional devotion.’? Popular 
preachers would enthral the attention of their audience for several 
consecutive hours by dissertations full of the wildest invective 
against those in power. As for the squibs, epitaphs, sonnets, 
dialogues &c. printed daily and hawked about the town, their name 
was legion, and the license allowed them incomprehensible. Yet 
though in these satires abhorrence of the infamy of their rulers finds 
utterance in the coarsest expressions, some harmonious chord of 
toleration, some thrilling note of patriotism, sounds ever and anon 
above the blatant ribaldry. 

The troubles of church and state have no place in this sketch. 
Yet I may briefly notice some anomalies incidental to that period 
of transition. Women worshipped an old statue of Isis in the 
church of St. Germain.? Pasquier discoursed on the religious rites 
of elephants.‘ The sick repaired to the cemetery of the Innocents 
to make vows before the holy thorn, whose branches, long aforetime 
withered, appeared on the morrow of St. Bartholomew 1572 clad 
in fresh green foliage and white blossoms—‘a sign of the delight 
experienced by the Almighty in the massacre of his foes.’® Catholics 
and Huguenots pillaged churches, desecrated tombs, and rivalled 
each other in deeds of disgusting sacrilege. The only unseen 
power they feared was that exercised by the professors of the black 
art. These were therefore to be destroyed. In 1572 the accursed 
brotherhood mustered 30,000. From time to time one of them 
would be burnt; still many and bitter were the complaints of the 
‘full liberty enjoyed by such vermin.’ But what else could be 
expected ? For was not Henry III himself ‘a sorcerer and the 
friend of sorcerers’? He was known to make oblations to the 
devil in the Bois de Vincennes. He had not only rescued from 
justice men condemned to death for witchcraft, but had sentenced 
their judges to pay fines and damages. Quelle honte a un roy! 
Quelle douleur & un paurre peuple tres chrestien de vivre sous 
Vimpiété @un tel tyran!*? However, when the murder of the two 
Guises had exhausted the patience of the Parisians, we find them 
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also invoking the Satanic aid. In January 1589, whilst offices for 
the repose of their martyred favourites were celebrated in the 
metropolitan churches, this very christian people placed on the 
altar wax figures representing the king. Between each service 
they uttered certain incantations and struck a knife into the royal 
effigy, piercing it to the heart at the end of the fortieth and final 
mass. The unhallowed charm worked well. Before the summer 
was over, the dagger of a monk had delivered France from the last 
of the Valois. 

At the same time expired an Opinion, ‘the bastard daughter of 
Reason and Passion,’ ! who during her short career had proclaimed, 
Faire service au roy et respecter sa majesté, ce n'est pas servir un 
tyran qui indignement porte le nom du roy et qui renverse les loix du 
royaume et en aliene le domaine. Combattre pour le service du roy, 
c'est combattre pour le royaume, pour sa patrie et pour Vestat, et non 
pas pour une personne particuliere.* Two centuries later her 
descendants reissued from obscurity. 

E. Buancue Haminton. 


? Pasquier, vol. ii. p. 251. 
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The Repression of the Woollen Manufacture 
on Ireland 


N his excellent book on ‘ Malthus and his Work,’ Mr. Bonar writes 
as follows : 


England in her jealousy would have surrounded her (Ireland) with a 
cordon. quite as close as Berkeley’s wall of brass. As soon as a consider- 
able woollen trade grew up, England stopped it by legislation which (in 
1699) forbade the exportation of Irish woollens, not only to England, but 
to any other country whatever. . . . The growth of industries like the 
woollen manufacture had set on foot a growth of population, which did not 
stop with the arrest of those industries. As often happens, the effects of 
an impulse to marriage lasted far beyond the industrial progress that gave 
the impulse. (Pp. 201, 202.) 


This passage is cited as a fair expression of the current belief on 
this topic. Many of us seem to have got into the way of supposing 
that the poverty of Ireland, its over-population, and other evils can 
be accounted for by laying the blame on the selfishness of English 
woollen manufacturers in the seventeenth century. But a little 
reflection may lead us to doubt whether the cause assigned was 
really adequate to the production of such large results. It seems 
worth while to try and inquire whether there ever was a widely 
diffused and important woollen manufacture in Ireland, whether 
this manufacture ever was repressed, and whether the measures to 
which so much mischief is ascribed were due to the narrow-minded 
selfishness of English manufacturers. 


I. 


From a very early period Ireland was noted for the manufacture 
of friezes; we hear of it first in the time of Edward III, who made 
special provision for exempting wool and frieze, which had already 
paid customs in Ireland, from being subjected to such charges in 
England as well.' But the fullest details have reached us from Sir 
William Petty, who was a most careful observer, and who in carry- 


' Rules of Parliament, ii. 372 b. The Irish frieze is spoken of as very different 
from English cloth. 
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ing out his excellent survey of the country must have had ample 
opportunities for acquiring information on the state of the manufac- 
tures. His ‘Anatomy’ was written in 1672, and it describes the 
clothing of the Irish as— 


far better than that of the French Peasants or the poor of most other 
countries ; which advantage they have from their Wooll, whereof 12 
Sheep furnisheth a competency to one of these Families. Which Wooll, 
and the Cloth made of it, doth cost these poor People no less than 50,000/. 
per Ann. for the dying it ; a trade exercised by the Women of the Country. 


And in a later chapter : 


The Cloathing is a narrow sort of Frieze, of about twenty Inches broad, 
whereof two foot, call’d a Bandle is worth from 38d. halfpeny to 18d. 
Of this seventeen Bandles make a Mans Suit, and twelve make a Cloak. 
According to which numbers and proportions and the number of people 
who wear this Stuff, it seems that near thrice as much Wooll is spent 
in Ireland as exported; whereas others have thought quite contrary, 
that is that the exported Wooll is triple in quantity to what is spent at 
home. 

The Clothing-Trade is not arrived to what it was before the late 
Rebellion, and the Art of making the excellent, thick, spungy warm 
Coverlets, seems to be lost.' 


It thus appears that the making of frieze was a very large and 
widely diffused domestic industry; but that it had suffered some- 


what during the recent disturbances. We may also notice that in 
arguing as to the extent of the industry, Petty makes no reference 
to exportation. He elsewhere notes that ‘the manufacture be- 
stowed on a year’s importation out of Ireland is not worth above 
8,000/.’ It is a fair inference that the frieze was made almost 


entirely for home consumption, and that the quantity exported was 
very small indeed in 1691. 


Il. 


Besides this ancient industry, there was another branch of the 
woollen trade of which we must take account, for during the seven- 
teenth century? there had been several attempts made by the 
English settlers to introduce the manufacture of the old and also of 
the new drapery into Ireland. These were the arts which had been 
imported from Flanders under Edward III and Elizabeth re- 
spectively. The old drapery was a heavy broadcloth: the new 
drapery consisted of lighter goods, and of mixtures of wool with 
other threads. The first attempt to plant these industries in 


1 Political Anatomy of Ireland, chapters xi. xii. xiii. 

2 There is no more reason to believe that Edward III fostered the drapery manu- 
facture in Ireland than there is for thinking that he did so in Scotland. 11 Ed. III, 
cc, 2, 3, 5. 
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Ireland appears to have been perfectly fruitless. In 1615, Mr. 
Talbot moved in the Irish parliament that ‘ cloth might be made in 
this realm,’' and Mr. Dallways followed him with a proposal that 
‘clothworkers might be sent for out of England, and every one to 
be free in each corporation.’ But the subject seems to have been 
dropped at once, and the proposals were not even referred to the 
grand committee. Twenty years later, however, it appears that a 
bill for the freedom of working native materials into manufactures 
within Ireland was introduced, and it made some little progress in 
the sessions of 1634? and 1635. The delay which attended it is 
partly explained by the attitude of the crown advisers in England. 
We read in a commission * dated Whitehall, 25 March, 1641: 


Concerning the act for the freedom of working materials of that 
country into manufactures within the said realm, for that some doubt is 
made of the fitness of the same to be passed in regard there is no caution 
therein to restrain such as have not served seven years apprentices and 
are exercised in the trade, who if they should be enabled to make manu- 
factures might introduce many inconveniences in trade, yet do we also 
return it to you without alteration on that point, but with addition of a 
proviso to restrain the making of broad cloaths, signifying unto you and 
our council there, that before the debate thereof in parliament you do 
well advise of the fitness of passing the said act for manufactures. 


There can be little wonder that the troubles which ensued have 
left no trace of the further progress of this proposal. It is chiefly 
instructive as showing that there was no drapery manufacture in 
Ireland before the Rebellion, and as indicating the kind of difficulty 
which was felt about introducing it. Strict regulations were then 
enforced in regard to the drapery manufacture in England. It 
would have been impossible to foster in Ireland a competing and 
unregulated industry which was illegal in England, but it was 
difficult to frame the best means for regulating a manufacture 
which had not yet come into existence. 

Private enterprise, however, fared better than legislative enact- 
ment in carrying out the project. About 1665 or a little later 
some 


Western Clothiers finding, so early and upon other reasons that are now 
suborned, that Trade decaying, and many of them reduced to extreme 
Poverty, removed themselves and their families over into Ireland, invited 
by the cheapness there of Wool, and of Livelihood. These erected then a 
Manufactory (great in respect to Ireland) at Dublin which hath been carried 
on ever since and increases daily. There came also over much about the 
same time sixty families from Holland, setting up another at Limerick ; 
which, by occasion of the succeeding wars decayed. But, after these more 
of the English clothiers came and fixed about Corke and Kinsale, where 


1 Irish Commons Journals, 11 May 1615. 2 Ibid. 19 Nov. 1634, 
3 Ibid. (1796), p. 124. 
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they continue and are grown not inconsiderable. Some French have 
since resorted to Waterford to make druggets there, and other Commodities 
of their Fashion. And about a year or two ago, some Merchants of London 
raised another Manufacture at Clonmel, managing it by their Agents. . . . 
There is more cry than Wool in this matter : For I dare and do assure you 
that, modestly speaking, the whole Quantity of what we work up in 
ireland amounts not to the Half of what any one Clothing County in 
England does.! 


The author of this letter, writing in 1677 to allay his brother’s 
fear of Irish rivalry in the English woollen manufacture, gives us a 
brief sketch of the attempts that had been made to introduce the 
trades of making the old and new drapery. The experiments were 
made by settlers from the west of England and abroad, who roused 
some opposition, as the English manufacturers were afraid of being 
undersold by Englishmen in Ireland, who had cheaper material and 
cheaper food. But the ancient native manufacture of frieze is not 
mentioned at all in this connexion, for it did not compete with 
west of England cloth or Colchester bays. We have here a further 
indication, if any were needed, that there was little, if any, export of 
Trish frieze to England at this time, and that it was a distinct 
manufacture which did not interfere with English trade. 

The policy which was then pursued with regard to the manu- 
facture of drapery in England was soon applied to the English 
manufacture which had been newly planted in Ireland. A guarantee 
of the quality of goods is now afforded by trade marks; but as the 
woollen manufacture was entirely a domestic industry, it was hardly 
to be expected that the name and workmanship of any of the 
hundreds of English handloom weavers should be known abroad. 
Accordingly, the state undertook to give a guarantee that the pieces 
of English cloth were of a certain size and quality ; and it was the 
business of the aulnager to see that this was attended to, and to 
seal the cloth in regard to which he was satisfied. If Irish drapery 
was to compete in the English and foreign markets with English 
drapery, it was desirable that there should be no misunderstandings 
in regard to size and quality. Accordingly, in 1665 a statute was 
passed which instituted the office of aulnager,? and defined the 
sizes to which the cloth should be woven. 

The intention of this act was evidently to improve and foster the 
art of woollen manufacture in Ireland; but, as was often the case 


1 «A Letter,’ § 4, quoted in Smith’s Memoirs of Wool, chapter lix. 

2 «For the more orderly managing the trade and mystery of making and working of 
woollen cloth, and all other sorts of clothes of the natures and kinds aforesaid, and 
for the better ascertaining of the length, breadth, and weight of all such clothes to 
be made within the realm of Ireland . . . and that the buyers thereof may have just 
commerce and trade without deceit or fraud, may it please your majesty, that there 
shall be and hereby is constituted and appointed an office, called the Alnage Office, 
é&e. (17 & 18 C. II, c. 15, § 9.) 
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with similar enactments, it did not serve its purpose. Jn 1695, the 
Irish commons condemned it as ‘impracticable and prejudicial,’ and 
proceeded to prepare ‘ the heads of a bill for the better making and 
regulating ’ of the woollen manufacture.' But no further progress 
appears to have been made in the matter. 

The defects of the act of 1665 had probably become more 
glaring in consequence of the great expansion which the manufac- 
ture of drapery in Ireland received at this time. About 1692, that 
is to say as soon as the country began to get fairly settled, its 
growth was exceedingly rapid, and began to be prejudicial to the 
west of England trade. It attracted labour from Devonshire, and 
intercepted the Irish wool which had hitherto found its way to 
England. The manufacturers of Somerset and Devon, of Exeter, 
Taunton, Barnstaple, Ashburnham, and Tiverton had been accus- 
tomed to rely on Ireland for their supply of wool; but they could 
no longer, as they asserted in their petitions to parliament, procure 
it thence. It was also averred that 
During the late rebellion in Ireland, many of the poor of that kingdom ? 
fled into the west of England, where they were put to work in the woollen 
manufacture, and learnt that trade, and since the reduction of Ireland 
endeavours are used to set up these manufactures there. 


From the English ‘Commons Journals’ it thus appears that there 
was a wholly new development of the Irish drapery manufacture 
from 1692 onwards; it is also clear that there was a considerable 
migration of English-bred workmen to Ireland, and that there was 
every prospect that the Devonshire industry would be transplanted 
to Dublin. It does not appear to have been a matter of very general 
interest throughout the kingdom. The manufacturers of Penistone 
and the West Riding, of Norwich and Colchester, had nothing to 
say on the subject; the only outcry was from the west of Eng- 
land, where the decay of the long celebrated manufactures had gone 
on pari passu with the development of the new industry in Dublin. 
It was not a mere anticipation of injurious competition, but actual 
experience of migration, that roused them. It was not a question 
between England and Ireland, for the greater part of England was 
careless, and almost the whole of Ireland was unconcerned ; but it 
was a question between the people of Devonshire and the protestant 
interest in Dublin, as to the maintenance of an old-established 
industry in the one, or the development of a struggling industry in 
the other. 

When the drapery manufacture had been thus introduced from 
England between the Restoration and Revolution, and was rein- 
vigorated by the migration of protestant settlers after the battle of 


1 Trish Commons Journals, 10 Oct. 1695. 
? Obviously the protestant poor; the Celts would hardly have taken refuge in 
Devonshire. 
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the Boyne, it began to attract the native Irish also. We can judge 
of the actual condition of the industry from a ‘Petition of the 
protestant woollen manufacturers in the City and County of 
Dublin, as well Freeman as Foreigners in behalf of themselves 
and the rest of the Woollen manufacturers of Ireland, addressed to 
the Irish House of Commons in 1698.’' It asserts 


that the Papists in the year 1692 were very few in the woollen manu- 
factory of this Kingdom, and for six years last they have gotten the 
third part of the said manufactory into their own hands, for ,great 
numbers of them have left the Trade and Calling they were bred to, viz. 
Brogue Makers, Mealmen, Bakers &c. and have set up and follow the 
Woollen Trade, without serving any time, and carry on a greater trade 
than most of the Corporation. That the said Papists for want of know- 
ledge in the Trade have made much bad goods, which have gone off by 
the lowness of the rates and is an absolute Cheat to the buyer, who can- 
not always distinguish between good and bad goods, all which have much 
damnified the protestant Interest in this Kingdom and caused a jealousy 
in England that our Manufactory will damnify theirs: for Preservation 
whereof, and for the Preservation of the Protestant Interest of this Nation 
the Petitioners humbly propose to the consideration of the House the 
disabling papists from following or working in the Woolen Manufactory, 
except Spinning, whereby the other may return to their former trades, or 
take to the Linen Manufactory, and that no Protestant or Person whatever 
may keep above three apprentices at once, and they to serve full seven 
years time, whereby the goods will be well made and bear such a rate 


as, considering the dearness of the necessaries we have from England,? 
we shall not be able to afford them cheaper than they. 


From this it appears that the drapery trade had since 1692 
attracted some of the native Irish, apparently Dublin craftsmen ; 
there is no mention of its being undertaken by the peasantry, who 
had carried on the making of frieze for generations, but by men 
engaged in other trades. It was not a long-established industry, 
but a new development which they proposed to control, and confine 
strictly to the protestant interest for the future. It is unnecessary 
to discuss the general policy of regulating industry; but that 
policy was universaliy accepted at that time, and it would have 
been impossible to leave an unregulated Irish drapery manufacture 
to compete with a regulated English manufacture. The Dublin 
makers saw clearly that if their trade was to be allowed to flourish, 
they must endeavour to maintain the skill of the workers and the 
quality of the goods by insisting on regulations similar to those 
enforced in England. 

There was a third direction also from which labour was attracted 
to this trade; for it is said that there were protestant immigrants 
from the Low Countries, who devoted themselves to the woollen 


1 Trish Commons Journals, 12 Oct. 1698. 
2 Probably fuller’s earth. 
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manufacture in Dublin. The labourers thus attracted from England 
and abroad found the material plentiful and living in Ireland cheap ; 
native craftsmen were drawn into the business, and it seemed to 
be making very rapid progress; such was the condition of the 
drapery manufacture in 1698. 

At the same time the only figures which we possess—whether 
trustworthy or not—are very curious. Ina ‘ Report of the Com- 
missioners of Trade and the Plantations,’ addressed to the house of 
commons, there are figures to show the extraordinary growth of 
the manufacture between 1665 and 1696. On what data they rest we 
cannot say, but while they go to prove a considerable increase between 
1665 and 1687, they show a great decline from 1687 to 1696. Even 
with all the rapid expansion after the reduction of Ireland, the 
manufacture in 1696 was only about ore-third of what it had been 
in 1687 ; and the manufacture of frieze was in 1696 less than one- 
fourth of what it had been in 1665. It had increased greatly up to 
1687, but not in anything like the proportion of the growth of the 
new drapery; and it had declined more rapidly in the years of 
rebellion.' It is exceedingly difficult to reconcile the figures quoted 
in parliament with the assertions we find in the petitions, which 
make 1692 the beginning of rapid progress. We are forced to sup- 
pose that the migration which then began did not make itself felt 
in the returns of finished goods till some time afterwards, and this 
appears to have been the case according to the quotation of the 
custom-house books for 1698, given by Hely Hutchinson.? 

The only incidental evidence bearing on these estimates which 
I know, is in the alleged fact that Ireland could not provide enough 
clothing for the small army supported there in 1697 ;* and there 
appears to have been a considerable importation of English cloth 
even during the years which immediately preceded the repres- 
sive statute. On the whole, we shall not be far wrong in saying 
that the manufactory of new drapery was small but developing 


1 We also find that the woollen manufacture in Ireland hath increased since the 
year 1665 as follows: 





‘New Drapery Pieces Old Drapery Pieces Friezes 





| | | yards 
1665 224 32 444,381 

| 1687 } 11,360 103 1,129,716 

| 1696 4,413 343 104,167 





Commons Journals, xii. 434. 
2 Commercial Restraints, fifth letter. 





New Drapery | Old Drapery Frieze | 





yards 
| 666,901 


23,285} 2814 





* An Answer to a Letter from a Gentleman in the Country to a Member of the House 
of Commons on the Votes of the 14th inst. relating to the Trade of Ireland (1698), p. 12. 
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rapidly ; and that the manufacture of frieze, though it had shown 
great capacity of expansion during the Caroline period, was not 
much more important than in the time of Petty. 


Il. 


We may now examine how these two branches of the woollen 
manufacture—frieze and drapery—were respectively affected by 
legislation in 1698 and 1699. 

In regard to the frieze, there is no difficulty. This was a stuff 
which was not made in England, and no jealousy was felt in regard 
to the manufacture ; it was consequently allowed the same free play 
as before. This was the only form of woollen manufacture that 
was diffused throughout the country, the only woollen manufacture 
that could influence the habits of the people as regards population 
and so forth, and it was specially exempted from the operation of 
the new measures. 

As this is a somewhat important point, it may be worth while 
to try and make it perfectly clear by quotations from the records 
both of the English and Irish parliaments. 

The Irish house of commons went into committee to consider 
the matter, and on 12 Oct. 1698 reported ‘ that it is the opinion of 
this committee that an additional duty be imposed on old and new 
drapery of the manufacture of this kingdom that shall be exported 
from the same, friezes excepted.’ 

In the Irish statute which was based on this resolution, while 
duties are laid on the old and new draperies, frieze is specially 
excepted. 

In the English house of commons, 18 Jan. 1698, the com- 
missioners on trade reported ‘ that the exportation of all sorts of 
woollen manufactures out of Ireland to any parts whatever, except 
only that of their frieze as is wont to England, be restrained and 
discouraged by impositions, penalties, and all other ways that may 
be sufficient to hinder it.’ 

What the causes for the decay of the frieze manufacture may 
have been, we need not attempt to discuss: it is still made in small 
quantities for domestic consumption. Was it supplanted by the 
English drapery as an article of common wear, or did social distur- 
bances interfere with the maintenance of the manufacture? We 
cannot say definitely what checked it; we can only be sure that the 
decay was not brought about by the jealousy of English manufac- 
turers or through additional duties imposed at their request. 

With regard to the drapery manufacture, the case is entirely 
different. This was an article of English manufacture, that would 
enter into direct competition with the production of English looms. 
What the English manufacturers asked for was a countervailing 
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duty which should prevent the English manufacturers in Ireland 
from underselling the Devonshire men. The Barnstaple weavers 
petitioned that the house would take such measures ‘that the 
Irish woollen manufactures may not come cheaper to foreigners 
than the English, nor England fall into decay by the flourishing 
state of Ireland.’! 

In consequence of these representations a bill ‘to encourage the 
woollen manufacture in England, and to restrain the exportation of 
woollen manufactures from Ireland into foreign parts, and for better 
preventing the exportation of wool from England and Ireland,’ 
passed the commons and was read twice in the lords. A multi- 
tude of petitions from the west of England poured in upon them as 
well as one from the merchants of Ireland, and these various parties 
were heard by counsel. The matter was subsequently referred to a 
committee with the instruction to prepare a clause or clauses to be 
added to the said bill for the effectual establishing the linen manu- 
facture in Ireland. This committee had power to take evidence, 
and on their report the house did not proceed with the bill, but 
voted an address to his majesty ‘ that it is absolutely necessary for the 
good of England that the woollen manufactures in Ireland should be 
effectually discouraged.’ ? 

The matter was taken up in the following autumn by the Irish 
commons. Shortly after the resolution already quoted was passed, 
the master warden and brethren of the corporation of weavers 
in the city of Dublin petitioned on behalf of themselves and the 
rest of the woollen manufacturers of the kingdom : 


That whereas by a vote of the house on the 24th day of October last, a 
duty is to be laid on the old and new draperies that shall be exported out 
of this kingdom, except friezes, and therefore praying that they may be 
heard at the bar by their council before the house do ascertain the 
quantum of the duty to be laid on the aforesaid draperies.’ 


They were heard accordingly, and as a final result 20 per cent. 
was laid on the old drapery and 10 per cent. on the new. High 
as this rate may appear, it was obviously intended as a countervail- 
ing duty; it was a lower rate than that demanded by the Taunton 


1 Commons Journals, 11 Jan. 1692, xii. 40. The petition from Taunton is still 
more explicit: That by reason of the great growth of the Woollen Manufactory in 
Treland, the great demands they have for the same from Holland, New England and 
other parts which used to be supplied by England, the vast numbers of our workmen 
that go thither, the cheapness of wool and provisions there, they are able to under- 
sell the Petitioners at least 20.per Cent. which if not speedily remedied will endanger 
the loss of the Woollen Manufactures of this Kingdom, and praying that the House 
will take into consideration the true State of the Nation in relation to Ireland and make 
such provision for mutual trade between us and them, under such limitations and 
encouragements as may be for the Honour, Interest, and Safety of the Government, 
the encouragement of the Woollen Manufacture and of Trade and Navigation. xii. 37. 

2 3 June 1698. Lords Journals, xvi. 309. 

* Trish Commons Journals, 4 Nov. 1698. 
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manufacturers, and a much lower rate than the 43 per cent. which 
the commissioners on trade doubtfully recommended as a fair 
countervailing duty. The calculations on which this extraordinary 
view was based are given in full, and at any rate serve to show 
that the rate actually imposed was not levied without full inquiry 
and was not at all so heavy as some experts recommended. These 
same commissioners note carefully that this is to be regarded as a 
mere countervailing duty, for otherwise ‘ that additional duty would 
in effect amount to an absolute prohibition of the exportation of 
that sort of cloth from Ireland, which, we humbly conceive, can 
never be intended by that bill.’ ! 

There appears to have been some hesitation on the part of the 
Irish commons about carrying the measure ; and at his majesty’s 
command the lords justices communicated with them about this 
bill, ‘the passing of which in this session his majesty recommends 
to you, as what may be of great advantage to the trade of this king- 
dom.’ It was passed by majorities of 74 to 84 on the second 
reading, and 105 to 41 on the third. 

After events proved that this act imposed something more than a 
mere countervailing duty ; its effects are traced in the address to the 
crown at the opening of the next Irish parliament, that of 1703. 


We cannot without the greatest grief of heart, reflect upon the vast 
Decay and Loss of our Trade, and this your majesty’s Kingdom being 
almost exhausted of its coin: we are hindered from earning our liveli- 
hoods, and from maintaining our own manufactures; and our poor are 
thereby become very numerous especially the industrious Protestants, who 
in a Country wherein the number and power of the Papists is very formid- 
able, ought as we humbly conceive to be encouraged. Very many Pro- 
testant families have been constrained to remove out of this kingdom as well 
into Scotland, as into the dominions of Foreign Princes and States. 


Besides these effects on Ireland, more especially on the pro- 
testant interest there, the results of the statute, as was commonly 
argued, were doubly prejudicial to England as well. The Irish 
exported their wool in a raw or half-manufactured state to France, 
while the workmen who could no longer earn a living in Ireland 
found their way to foreign countries, where they started industries 
which became more formidable rivals to the English manufacturer 
than the Irish would have been likely to prove. The single 
competitor was ousted from the field; but in so doing we called 
into being new rivals in the neighbourhood of our best markets. 


1 Commons Journals, xii. 439. 2 Irish Commons Journals, 3 Jan. 1698. 
3 Ibid. 20 Oct. 1703. 
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IV. 


It seems at first sight that, while the policy pursued in regard 
to frieze requires no defence, that pursued in regard to drapery 
admits of none. But, at least, we may try to understand it. The 
whole question was a purely political one, and not a mere affair of 
economics at all. On the one side were those who thought it was 
desirable to foster the protestant interest in Ireland. The drapery 
was a protestant trade for the most part, and if it had been 
regulated by the Dublin corporation would soon have been as 
protestant as the most fervid Orangeman could wish. But after 
full consideration, parliament refused to foster the protestant 
interest in Ireland at the expense of the mother country. The 
development of this industry in Dublin would be prejudicial to 
Devonshire ; therefore they were prepared to step in to prevent the 
mother country from being undersold. 

If the official records are to be trusted, they did not desire to 
put the protestant interest in Ireland to any positive disadvantage 
in regard to the woollen manufacture, but only to remove their excep- 
tional advantages. And they were prepared to foster this interest 
by other means. The French Huguenots might plant the linen 
trade there, and render it more flourishing. If foreign protestants 
could be attracted, it would be a gain to Ireland, which did no 
damage to the mother country, and therefore they were ready to 
foster this trade in every way.' They thus hoped to direct the 
energies of the protestant interest towards an industry which might 
prove profitable, while the established trades of England would not 
suffer. 

According to free trade principles it would, of course, have been 
desirable that Ireland should have the benefit of her special advan- 
tage for the woollen industry, and that this branch of manufacture 
should migrate to the region where it could be most cheaply carried 
on; but there were many reasons why the legislators of the seven- 
teenth century could not look at the matter from this point of view. 
For one thing there were financial considerations which weighed 
with them. In the year 1698, in the throes of a great European 
struggle, it was not possible to let any source of revenue fail, and 
anything that threatened the receipts from the customs was much 
to be deprecated. The subsidies from the woollen trade were one of 
the most important supplies, and while the country was already 
embarrassed, parliament could not but look with apprehension at the 


’ The English act which prohibited the export of Irish wool to the Continent gave 
the fines—after the reward to informers was paid—for the further encouragement of 
the linen manufacture in Ireland ; and the Irish parliament, which levied additional 
duties on drapery, debated at great length the means for stimulating that trade. 
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possible results if the actual decline of the Devonshire trade ex- 
tended to other parts of the country as well. Ireland with all her 
boasted sacrifices of blood and treasure had never been able to give 
substantial aid to maintain the power of the realm in Europe and 
America, and it was not clear that the new industry in Ireland 
would yield as much available revenue for some time at least as the 
Devonshire manufacture had hitherto done. 

There was also a political reason which could not but weigh 
strongly with them—not a jealousy of the protestant interest in 
Ireland, but a jealousy of the power of the crown. Ireland was an 
independent kingdom, and the English house of commons had 
no direct control over its affairs; and there was a constant dread 
lest the power which the king acquired in Ireland should be used 
without the concurrence of the English parliament,' or even against 
English liberties. Twice within the century attempts had been 
made to develop the resources of Ireland, by Strafford, and under 
the second Charles and second James. On both occasions the 
result had been that the king had found himself in possession 
of power that seemed to menace his English subjects. Nor was 
King William’s parliament inclined to trust him with the possession 
of any power that had been misused in the preceding reigns. They 
could not approve of transplanting an industry from Devonshire 
to Dublin, since that involved transferring a branch of revenue from 
under their own control, and giving greater independence to the 
crown. 

The jealousy, then, such as it was, was political rather than 
commercial ; this comes out clearly in the wording of the petitions, 
they appealed to parliament to interfere for the sake of the safety 
of the government. And the decision of the house of lords, after 
weighing all the evidence on the subject, is couched in far stronger 
language than that used by the men whose pecuniary interest was 
directly affected by the Dublin trade. It is in the lords address? 


1 An Answer éc. pp. 8, 21. 

2 Lords Journals xvi. 9 June 1698. ‘ We the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament assembled do humbly represent unto your Majesty that the growing Manu- 
facture of Cloth in Ireland both by the Cheapness of all sorts of Necessaries for Life 
and Goodness of Materials for making of all Manner of Cloth, doth invite your Subjects 
of England, with their Families and Servants to leave their Habitations to settle there, 
to the Increase of the Woollen Manufacture in Ireland, which makes your loyal subjects 
in this Kingdom very apprehensive that the further Growth of it may greatly prejudice 
the said Manufacture here, by which the Trade of this Nation and the value of Lands 
will very much decrease, and the Numbers of your people be much lessened here ; 
Wherefore we do most humbly beseech Your most Sacred Majesty, that Your Majesty 
would be pleased in the most public and effectual Way that may be, to declare to all 
your Subjects of Ireland, that the Growth and Increase of the Woollen Manufacture 
there hath long, and will ever be looked upon with great Jealousy by all your Subjects 
of this Kingdom, and if not timely remedied, may occasion very strict laws totally to 
prohibit and suppress the same; and on the other hand if they turn their Industry 
and Skill to the settling and Improving of the Linen Manufacture &c. &c.’ 
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that we find language which threatens the entire suppression of the 
Irish industry—a measure for which the petitioners never asked, 
and which the commissioners for trade thought was not under 
contemplation at all. The petitioners asked for countervailing 
duties; the lords seemed to think that these might do for the 
present, but that more complete repression might be ultimately 
required. As events proved, the so-called countervailing duties, in 
connexion with the further restrictions on trade which were passed 
in the following year, served to repress the Irish drapery manu- 
facture quite effectually. 

When we look back from the present day we can easily see, 
what was pointed out by pamphleteers at the time, that this was a 
shortsighted policy. There were one or two voices which pleaded 
for the new industry as a strength, not merely to the protestant 
interest, but to Ireland, and indirectly to England too. They held 
that the development of this new industry in Dublin, and the 
encouragement of Englishmen and aliens to flock there, would give 
a great impetus to the prosperity of the sister isle, and change her 
into a new source of strength to the realm. If she had more plenty 
she could do more to support the united power of the two kingdoms. 
As manufacturing increased, the price of raw products would go up. 
The Irish peasantry would have a better market both for wool and 
for food stuffs; the general increase of plenty, and new intercourse 
between protestants and Romanists, might well be expected to 
give better conditions for the growth of social institutions and for 
steady political progress. All this was hoped for ; all this, so far as 
we see, might have been; but these beneficial results were frustrated 
by the measures which checked the development of the drapery 
trade. Considerable as the loss might have been if the Devonshire 
manufacturers had been ruined, the ultimate gain from an Ireland 
that was in any degree prosperous and contented would have far 
outweighed it. The chance of securing such prosperity was sacri- 
ficed; no more English capital found its way to Dublin for the 
establishment of weaving. Even in the narrowest commercial sense 
the ultimate loss to England was very great. 

All those who had attempted to make the most of Irish industries 
had seen that it could be done most quickly by attracting British 
industry and capital to settle there. King James had succeeded in 
planting Ulster; and though Strafford proposed to continue the 
scheme, he did not altogether alienate the native Irish from loyalty 
to the king, whose representative he was; but when a similar 
delicate task was attempted in the south, it was undertaken by less 
skilful hands. The land speculators, who held Cromwell’s bonds for 
the territory of the conquered country, devoured widows’ houses, while 
the English parliament made long prayers and urged them on in 
their ruthless task. The dispossessed landowners and miserable 

VOL. I.—NO. II. U 
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wanderers were shot down like vermin by these puritan intruders ; 
and when English industry and enterprise pushed forward with the 
avowed desire of clearing out the native Irish—not of aiding them 
to make the most of their land—an undying hatred was roused. 
The recovery which took place under the second Charles and the . 
second James was checked by the horrors of the struggle for the 
crown; but with the reduction of Ireland a new era opened. 
English enterprise and industry were beginning to find their way 
to Ireland once more, not now to dispossess men of their hereditary 
lands, but to give a better market for the produce of each.man’s 
land and labour, and better opportunities of satisfying his wants. 
Much national benefit might have accrued even if the drapery 
manufacture had been developed on the restricted lines which the 
Dublin weavers suggested; but this great opportunity was thrown 
away for the sake of an immediate pecuniary gain, and because 
the English parliament deemed it wise to sacrifice the development 
of Irish resources, for fear they should unduly increase the wealth 
and power of the crown. 

While the indirect loss to Ireland from cramping the develop- 
ment of her resources was inestimable, the actual and immediate 
loss was not very great. The new duties taxed an industry that 
was not yet large, though it was growing rapidly. The manufac- 
ture of frieze would still continue unaffected by the new duty, and 
a portion of the new energy might find its way into the linen manu- 
facture, which was receiving constant encouragement at that time. 
The foreign protestants who had migrated from France on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes were well able to introduce an 
industry in which they were already well skilled. It seemed as 
practicable to transplant the Cambrai linen trade as the Devon- 
shire drapery manufacture to Ireland, and so far as we can judge 
from figures there is no sign of a positive decay of Irish trade, taken 
as a whole.! There was no session of the Irish parliament till the 
reign of Queen Anne; and though we hear of bitter distress in 
Ireland then, there were other causes besides the repression of the 
Dublin drapery trade which had contributed to bringit about. The 
English parliament had passed a resumption bill; the titles of 
landowners through half a dozen counties were rendered doubtful ; 
the trustees of the forfeited estates were putting owners to enormous 
expense in defending their titles, and society was thoroughly un- 
settled. The repression of the newly developing industry was but 
an additional drop in the flood that was sweeping over the land ; 
but even though the direct loss it occasioned was inconsiderable, 
we can see from the ultimate result that it was a political blunder 
of the first magnitude. 


1 Dobbs shows that the average yearly trade from 1710-1720 was larger than it 
had been in 1698. He does not give figures for the intervening years. 
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V. 


We are now in a position to reply to the questions with which 
we started. The repressive measures were not due to the jealousy 
of English manufacturers, but to the fears of English politicians, 
who dreaded the political consequences if the protestant interest in 
Ireland were enriched at the expense of the west country manu- 
facturers. The drapery trade which was checked was not large, 
though it was growing very rapidly. The widely diffused woollen 
manufacture—that of frieze—was specially exempted in the repress- 
ing statutes : the only hindrances to which it was exposed were the 
purely commercial ones which restricted the trade of Ireland with 
the plantations and foreign countries ; and it is quite unnecessary 
to enter on the discussion of this navigation policy now. The 
grounds, on which it can be not justified but explained, are some- 
what similar to those which influenced the politicians in repressing 
the drapery trade. 

Perhaps the most curious thing in the whole story is the strangely 
mistaken view of the transaction which is current to-day. It has 
taken its place as the typical wrong of Ireland, that her manu- 
factures were destroyed through the jealousy of English manufac- 
turers. But the only wrong that was felt was done to the protestant 
interest in Ireland; the established Irish manufacture, and the 
general population of the country outside Dublin and a few other 
towns, did not suffer a loss, though they were prevented from sharing 
in a new gain. Swift taught us to note this distinction with 
reference to the graziers. The destruction of the Irish cattle trade 
had been the preservation of the Irish peasantry, and the burden 
of this new restriction fell also on the protestant interest, and not 
on the native Irish at all. 

The first English writer who dealt with this subject at consider- 
able length was John Smith, the careful author of the ‘ Memoirs of 
Wool,’ in which are preserved many extracts from contemporary 
pamphlets bearing on the subject. The precise point of view from 
which he made his criticisms is not very clear; but one cannot be 
far wrong in saying that he would have made little objection to 
statutes which provided for the simultaneous development of the 
English and Irish industries. He comments severely on the ill 
effects of the attempts to repress the trade, and ascribes it to a 
‘monopolish imagination,’ not ‘founded in the truth;’! but he does 
not notice that the results he deplores were due to miscalculation 
rather than to deliberate intention. The countervailing duties 
actually imposed were doubtless absurdly heavy; but the effects of 


1 Memoirs of Wool, ii. 29. 
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the measures were not contemplated by parliament in 1698. They 
proposed to handicap Ireland, so that the manufactures in both 
countries might be worked on equal terms, and it may be doubted 
if Smith would have regarded such a measure as unfair or unwise, 
since it would not have played into the hands of foreigners, or 
given such an incentive to the running of wool to France.! 

A more serious element of misunderstanding may be traced to 
the influence of Adam Smith. In the fourth book of the ‘ Wealth 
of Nations,’ while criticising the commercial system, he is too much 
inclined to ignore the fact that the regulations he condemns Were 
political and not merely economic in character. He writes as if the 
manufacturers were successful in constantly inducing the weak and 
wicked British parliament to subordinate the public weal to the 
gain of their own class. Itis not too much to say, however, that 
in economic legislation parliament steadily kept in view the public 
weal as they understood it, and that gains to one class of dealers 
and losses to another were only incidents which accrued in the 
effort to pursue the good of the nation as a whole.? But the 
unfortunate example which was set in that telling criticism has 
been too commonly followed, and it has become as common as it is 
easy to ascribe all such measures to the class selfishness of manu- 
facturers, and thus to save ourselves the troublesome inquiry into 
the real political motives which weighed with statesmen. 

It was under the influence of Adam Smith that Hely Hutchin- 
son wrote on the ‘ Commercial Restraints of Ireland,’ a book which 
has formed all subsequent opinion on the subject. The woollen 
manufacture was a subject on which he was well qualified to write, 
for he received the comfortable salary of aulnager: the duties of 
this post did not interfere with his enjoying the emoluments of a 
majority in the army, and he finally bartered it for the more lucra- 
tive position of provost of Trinity College, Dublin, which not only 
gave a comfortable residence with 2,0001. a year, but parliamentary 
influence which was most remunerative to a ‘ ready-money voter.’ 
This successful place-hunter was glad to pose as a patriot and 
expound the wrongs of Ireland, and his work is well worth perusal. 
But it has served to lead public opinion still further astray, since 
he neglected to draw sufficient attention to the distinction between 
the manufacture of frieze and of drapery, the different positions 
which they held in Ireland, and the different treatment which 
they received from the legislature. 

It has been the object of the present paper to bring into greater 
clearness the important distinctions which have been, for one reason 


1 Memoirs of Wool, ii. 238. 

2 For fuller statements on this point, see my ‘ A. Smith u. die Mercantilisten’ in 
the Tiibingen 7. f. d. g. Staatswissenschaft, Jan. 1884, or Politics and Economics, 
§§ 19, 21. 
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or another, neglected or ignored in previous discussions of the sub- 
ject. It is so necessary that we should, if possible, learn to detect 
the real causes of Irish poverty, that an erroneous estimate of the 
influence these measures exercised is doubly to be deprecated, if we 
cease to examine into other contributing causes, or rest satisfied 
with insufficient remedies. When we realise fully the nature of the 
Irish manufactures of frieze and drapery, and the conditions under 
which the drapery trade was repressed, we may see that there was 
little if any positive injury done to the native Irish, though a 
hindrance was imposed on their subsequent progress. When we 
follow out the real grounds for the introduction and enforcement 
of the repressive measures, we find that they were not dictated by 
the jealousy felt by English manufacturers of a possible competitor, 
but that this course of policy, mischievous though it proved, was 
deliberately undertaken from actual experience of real evils, and 
out of a shortsighted but public-spirited regard for the political 
interests of the realm as a whole. 


Since the preceding article was in type, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interesting letters which have been brought to 
light by Mr. Oscar Browning, and which are printed on p. 309 
below. Adam Smith’s letter gives a fresh illustration of the mode 
of treating such questions which has been already criticised. 
Though the correspondence hardly touches directly on the repression 
of the drapery manufacture, it seems to indicate the general line 
of policy which was habitually pursued. In this respect Dundas’s 
letter is the more instructive of the two: it is clear that in his view 
the underlying political jealousy was the ground for the favour 
shown to English manufacturers, and he argues that a political 
union, or joint political action, would remove the excuses for showing 
special favour to Englishmen. A union, or, if this cannot be accom- 
plished, such a management of the Irish parliament that the two 
legislatures may work together, is, to his mind, the necessary con- 
dition for attempting to develop the resources of Ireland as an 
integral part of the empire. To this Adam Smith assents in general 
terms, though, as in his other writings, the important political 
condition is doubtfully implied rather than explicitly stated. He 
urges that ‘ under proper management’ the developed opulence of 
Ireland might add so much to the resources of Great Britain as to 
make up for a temporary loss in particular English and Scottish 
towns. 

Had Dundas and Adam Smith been fully acquainted with the 
facts as to the rapid migration of the drapery trade from Devonshire 
to Dublin, it is obvious that they could not have expressed them- 
selves so strongly as they did on the impossibility of Ireland com- 
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peting effectively with England. So far as the west of England 
drapery trade was concerned, much less than a century would 
apparently have served to transplant the skill and stock of English- 
men to Irish towns. 

It is also instructive to notice that Dundas, with all his desire 
for the development of Irish resources, did not propose to allow 
Ireland to undersell England in foreign markets; he would have 
had the ‘ wise statesman’ impose countervailing duties to prevent 
the Irish from profiting unduly by cheapness of labour .and 
freedom from taxes. Adam Smith does not dissent from this 
view, though he proposes the imposition of similar, not of counter- 
vailing, duties on exports to the plantations. But Dundas is 
advocating the maxim on which the statesmen of 1698 endeavoured 
to act, though they were so fatally mistaken in the calculations 
which guided them in applying it. Dundas did not hold what 
modern politicians would assume—that Ireland should be left 
free to develop her own resources in her own way, even though 
she thereby injured the staple manufactures of Great Britain. 
His principles differed very little from those of the legislators who 
imposed such fatal burdens on the manufacture of drapery in 
Ireland. Despite the terms in which he expresses his agreement 
with Dundas, Adam Smith’s precise view seems to be doubtful. 
Here and elsewhere he lays so little stress on questions of national 
policy, that the language he uses bears a close resemblance to 
the cosmopolitan doctrine that the greatest possible development 
of each country will, in spite of some possible and temporary loss, 
confer an undoubted benefit upon every other part of the globe. 


W. CunninecHam. 





King Theodore of Corsica 


URING a visit to Corsica I obtained permission to peruse a re- 
markable diary, still in the possession of the descendant of the 
writer in Bastia. It was written by Sebastiano Costa, who was Grand 
Chancellor and constant companion of King Theodore, alias Baron 
Theodor von Neuhof, during his ephemeral reign in the island. The 
diary does not throw any additional light on the antecedents or 
subsequent career of the adventurer, but it furnishes us with a 
quaint account of all that happened there during the summer of 
1736. 

The diary opens with a description of a meeting held in the 
house of one Signor Matra, at the village of Matra, not far from 
Aleria, where the baron had landed. Costa, Hyacinth Paoli, the 
father of Pasquale, Giaffori, Giappiconi, and other leaders of the 
revolt were present. Giaffori informed them in cautious words 
of the arrival ‘of a personage on their shores, who he hoped 
was to deliver them from the Genoese yoke.’ He had received 
a letter from him, which he read ; 


Most 1nLustrious Signor GIAFFORI, 


At last I have reached the shores of Corsica, summoned hither 
by your prayers and oft-repeated letters. The steadfast love and fidelity 
shown by you and the Corsicans for over two years has urged me to over- 
come my dislike for the sea, and my dread of the storms which are wont 
to rage at this season of the year; but Heaven has hitherto blessed me, 
and rendered prosperous my voyages. I am here to give all succour in 
my power to your oppressed kingdom, and to liberate her, if God so will, 
from the scourge of Genoa; and fear not that I shall neglect in any way 
my duty to you, if you are faithful to me. If you choose me as your 
king, I ask only the power to alter one law amongst you; namely, to 
grant liberty of conscience to men of other nationalities and other creeds 
who may come here to assist us in our endeavours. Come, one and all 
of you, to Aleria without delay—Signori Costa, Paoli, and others—that 
we may consult together, and form our basis of action. 

Your devoted THEODORE. 


After reading this letter Costa tells us how the enthusiasm of 
the patriots overcame them, how they wept for joy, and the cry of 
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Viva Teodoro il nostro Re! spread from them to those outside, 
until the whole village was aroused. Giaffori, who appears to have 
had more of the confidence of the adventurer than the others, next 
produced a present from their future king ‘of dates from Tunis, 
and bottles of real Rhenish wine,’ with which Costa was greatly 
delighted, and in his diary he never omits to mention when they 
had anything good to eat. Hyacinth Paoli appears always as a 
jealous intriguer among the leaders, one who desired to be himself 
the chief confidant of the king; on this occasion, says Costa, * he 
grew gloomy, and asserted that he liked not the liberty of con- 
science that the personage asked for.’ So the priest of Matra was 
called in to assist them in their council, and Costa gives us the 
following stirring address in which he pronounced his sentiments : 
Sienori1,—The God of mercy has at the last moment of shipwreck 
held out his hand to us, that we perish not. We must accept this per- 
sonage, whoever he may be, as an emissary from the skies. As for me, I 
believe him to be a second Moses, the liberator of a people no less 


enslaved than the Jews of old. In short, I look upon the arrival of Signor 
Teodoro amongst us at this moment as a miracle. 


Great was the enthusiasm with which this speech was received, 
and Paoli’s voice was for the moment silenced ; ‘ but,’ adds Costa, 
‘ Paoli was an ambitious man, and, jealous of Giaffori’s correspond- 
ence, he would have wished to have had more to do with bringing 
the liberator to the island.’ 

Towards evening the patriot leaders set off to Aleria to meet 
the adventurer, ‘ singing as we went patriotic songs to enliven the 
way ;’ for Hyacinth Paoli was with them, the author of many of 
those ballads which Boswell found so inspiriting on his visit to 
Corsica a few years later. 

‘ His excellency received us well, and had a supper spread for us 
in the hall of his house which gladdened our hearts,’ says Costa. 
After supper the baron addressed the crowd that had assembled from 
the balcony, and till late in the night he sat and related to his new 
friends stories of his adventures until poor Costa’s vocabulary is 
almost exhausted in his endeavour to describe the pleasure of that 
evening. ‘The excellence of the dates, the cleanness of the linen, 
the flavour of the wines, the cheers from without and the sweet 
stories of navigation and travel made drinking more enjoyable, 
and the viands more excellent in their flavour.’ 

Next day greater crowds assembled ; but Theodore, somewhat 
exhausted with the nightly orgy, lay a-bed, and received his friends in 
his room, ‘ quaffing chocolate flavoured with rosolio.’ Giaffori, Paoli, 
Costa, Cucaldi, and others sat around his couch whilst he told them 
of the cargo he had brought with him, and of the great expecta- 
tions he had of future succour. Costa’s remarks on the interview 
are exceedingly naive ; 
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His excellency asked for our advice, and we said, ‘There remains 
nothing more to be done but for your excellency to notify these facts to 
the people, and you will be elected king by universal consent.’ We 
would have said more, but he beckoned to us to be still, and reprovingly 
remarked, ‘ This is not a time to be precipitate, but rather to wait until 
Signor Arrighi arrives from Corte, and Signor Fabbiani from the Bolagna, 
to whom I have already written, and if their opinion is the same, then 
let us continue to talk of state affairs; meanwhile, let us have two days 
of pleasure and rest to fit us for the arduous task that is before us.’ 


And, marvelling at the prudence of ‘his excellency,’ the councillors 
departed to make way for the attendant who waited on the monarch- 
elect. 


Half an-hour afterwards (says Costa), his excellency appeared 
before the generals and their friends right nobly attired, a perruque of 
the whitest hair, a vest of purple hue, a sword at his side, a stick in his 
hand, and six attendants behind him, a knight of the chamber, and three 
slaves. After saluting us all most graciously, he expressed his desire to 
sally forth and inspect the beauties of the vast plain that stretched 
around us. 


Two days were accordingly spent at Aleria, during which many 
discussions took place about the future; the leather shoes and 
old guns, which formed the bulk of Theodore’s cargo, were distri- 
buted amongst the people; Paoli and others frequently haraugued 


the people in the piazza, and whenever Theodore appeared there 
was a general shout of Viva il nostro Re! Signori Arrighi and 
Fabbiani did not arrive; so it was determined by Theodore and his 
councillors to change their abode to the hill-set village of Cervione, 
where the coronation could take place, and whence operations 
could be more advantageouly commenced against the Genoese. But 
their departure was delayed by a quarrel which arose between the 
attendants of Signori Paoli and Giaffori with regard to precedence ; 
several shots were fired, whereupon Theodore came out stick in 
hand, in a great rage, exclaiming, ‘ What mean ye by this folly? If 
I am to be ruler amongst you, I will award merits and precedence 
to those most deserving. Unless the aggressors in this strife come 
forward and apologise, I will take ship to-morrow for the continent.’ 
Thus he quelled the disturbance; but the cavalcade could not be 
got into marching order till nearly nightfall, and Theodore, who did 
not wish to enter Cervione in the dark, elected to pass the night in 
a shepherd’s hut by the banks of the river Bravone. ‘ His faithful 
followers,’ says Costa, ‘composed of the generals and principal 
subjects, remained outside, and the horrors of the night were 
dispersed by the multitude of fires that were lighted.’ 

About midday Cervione was reached, and the people assembled 
in the piazza received them with such shouting and letting off of 
guns that Costa relates how ‘the Genoese soldiers in the fort of S. 
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Pelegrino down by the sea heard the same, and the governor, grow- 
ing alarmed, sent a felucca to Bastia to inform Signor Rivarola ' of 
the fact.’ The bishop’s house was chosen for the palace, and the 
courtiers were lodged in houses near. ‘ Whilst dinner was being 
prepared, monks from the convent came to thank his excellency for 
coming so far to assist them, and the Franciscans followed with 
presents of oranges, lemons, and flasks of two-year-old wine ;’ and, 
concludes Costa, after describing the interview, ‘they all set off 
home full of great hopes, and with a profound forgetfulness.of the 
Genoese.’ 

Forty men were then despatched to assist the mules in dragging 
up the cannon, and before sunset the men of Cervione beheld four 
cannon before the ‘ royal palace,’ regular sentinels placed before the 
doors, and the unwonted atmosphere of royalty in their midst; as 
for the six larger pieces of artillery, they were left with a sufficient 
guard at the bottom of the hill for the night, and at daybreak the 
whole population went down to assist in dragging them up. The 
monarch-elect found considerable difficulty in arranging the forces 
at his command into companies and electing captains for each. 
Five days were devoted to this work, during which the soldiers each 
received some pay in advance, and Paoli was appointed chief 
treasurer with the pleasant duty of distributing the golden zecchini 
which Theodore had brought from Tunis; the best apartment in 
the palace opposite to his own Theodore gave to Paoli, likewise a 
present of 200 zecchini. Costa and Giappiconi were given a room 
in common, which displeased them, and the general jealousy of 
Paoli grew apace, and the dissatisfaction was only kept under by 
the threats ‘ his excellency’ made of leaving them altogether if they 
disagreed. 

The result of this jealousy was a unanimous demand for the coro- 
nation to take place, but Theodore hesitated still, and adopted what 
Costa considered a very wise course ; he said that since he was tired 
by his long journey and the excitement, he would retire with Giaffori 
and Giappiconi, the two most turbulent of his followers, to the house 
of Signor Matra for a few days’ rest, and that on his return, if they 
had organised the troops and were of the same mind, he would give 
his consent. Accordingly, on his return after six days of rest, 
Theodore found that Paoli and Costa had organised 216 companies 
and elected captains for each. Each captain was then called upon 
to take an oath of allegiance to the monarch-elect, who waited 
anxiously day by day for the return of a ship he had sent to 
Leghorn for more implements of war, and for robes and a diadem 
for the coronation ; but since so many had flocked to his standard, 
and operations of war must be commenced, it was impossible to 


1 The Genoese commander in Corsica. 
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delay the coronation, so Theodore consented to be crowned forth- 
with. 

The convent of Alesani was chosen for this ceremony, which 
lay up a valley in the mountains behind Cervione, and was more 
easy of approach from all parts of Corsica than Cervione itself. So 
thither the court was removed, and ‘ comfortably housed, thanks to 
Signor Giovanni Pasquino.’ Here the numbers of Theodore’s fol- 
lowers were swelled by the arrival of Signor Arrighi, and in the 
convent hall constant discussions took place. Signor Arrighi wished 
to postpone the coronation until some definite success had been 
obtained over Genoa, but he was silenced by a majority against 
him, and thus was the title of king secured for the baron. 

Then they drew up six conditions, in which the authority of the 
monarch-elect was curtailed beyond his wishes, especially on the 
point of the introduction of foreigners into Corsica; but he was 
obliged eventually to acquiesce, as by this time thousands had 
assembled at Alesani, and he was virtually in their power. 

The evening before the event a high mass was held in the con- 
vent, after which there was great cheering and letting off of guns, 
‘which noise again reached the ears of the commander at S. 
Pelegrino,’ says Costa, ‘and concerned him greatly.’ Scarcely had 
these demonstrations subsided, than more gunshots were heard on 
the mountain side, and Signor Fabbiani with 100 men from the 
Bolagna came up, to the satisfaction of all. Costa describes the 
richness of the trappings of Fabbiani’s horses, for the Bolagna was 
the garden of Corsica, and produced the best oil and wine in the 
island. 

Early in the morning of 2 May 1736, high mass was again 
celebrated in the convent, after which General Paoli addressed the 
people in the piazza, read aloud the conditions, and in response the 
people set up aringing shout of applause. Salutes were fired, and 
Theodore came forth on the balcony and graciously acknowledged 
them. After the mass the magnates of Corsica assembled in the 
refectory of the convent, where a meal was spread for a hundred 
guests, and, says Costa, 


So many were the salutations in rhyme which, according to our 
custom, were improvised for the king, that one was confounded with the 
other, but one which General Paoli, who is skilled in poetry, made at the 
conclusion, and which he and Signor Garchi recited, glass in hand, was 
received with deafening applause. 


After the repast the ceremony of the coronation began, which 
we will give in Costa’s words. 


In the middle of the piazza they erected a small platform with a seat 
raised above two on either side of it, and covered with various colours, 
while the ground around was strewed with flowers. When all was ready, 
the generals were informed, and conducted his excellency thither. 
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Thereupon he ascended by three steps to the highest seat, and the two 
generals seated themselves on the chairs, Giaffori on the left and Paoli 
on the right, whilst the leading subjects, having made a splendid crown, 
placed it on the king’s head. After a short pause, to allow the people to 
arrange themselves, General Paoli got up and made a short oration, then 
General Giaffori read the capitulations, guns were let off, and the people 
applauded. The generals then left their seats, and on bended knee did 
homage to their king, kissing his hand, and after them the people did 
likewise. When homage had thus been made, the king got up from his 
throne, and accompanied by the generals and a large concourse of people, 
he entered the church, where the book of the sacred evangelists was 
handed to him by a reverend priest, on which he renewed his oath to 
observe the capitulations; the generals in the same fashion took their 
oath of homage, which was confirmed by the people. A Te Deum was 
sung by two choirs, and accompanied by much religious pomp the venerable 
priest gave the benediction, amid an infinite number of shots. Finally, 
King Theodore was accompanied to his room by all the people, and the 
crowd dispersed. , 


Such is the account given us by an eye-witness and participator 
in this strange coronation. 

Next morning the king was weary after the excitement of the 
previous day, and commenced the sterner duties of royalty in bed ; 
with his own hand he wrote out a list of those he intended to have 
as officers of state. Paoli and Giaffori, under the rank of generals, 


were to be joint prime ministers of the kingdom. Costa was to be 
grand chancellor, secretary of state, and guardian of the royal seal. 
Giappiconi was to be secretary of war, and besides these he made 
many other appointments and titles. Having completed his list, 
the king sent it to the generals to overlook, ‘with which act of 
courteousness,’ says Costa, ‘they were much struck.’ Then he 
held a reception of the leading men in his bedroom, ‘at which 
reception chocolate was handed round, and many came in to bow 
before their sovereign and to drink the pleasant beverage.’ 

King Theodore had an early proof of the difficulties of his posi- 
tion ; for when the list was written out in full and nailed up against 
the convent door, Paoli and Giaffori went to examine it more 
closely, the result of which examination was that they became ex- 
ceeding wroth at the lavish distribution of titles and appointments. 
So they tore up the list which the king had written with his own 
hand; whereupon the monarch came down in great anger, and 
would not be pacified until ample apology had been made before 
all the bystanders. Costa was ordered forthwith to write out a new 
list, and to fix it up in the place of the one that had been destroyed. 

On the following day Paoli again showed displeasure because 
Signor Fabbiani was appointed vice-president of the war council, 
which he wished to have entirely under his own control ; so he called 
his men about him and spoke angrily to the king, threatening to leave 
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next morning for the mountains if the alteration he desired was 
not made. King Theodore again managed to pacify him, but at 
the same time recognised that in war lay his only chance of success, 
and that operations must be at once set on foot against Genoa. 
Twenty-four captains were appointed, and each captain was 
despatched to his own district with orders to raise companies of 
three hundred men, and orders were given for the return of the 
court to Cervione. 

Before leaving Alesani another disaster occurred ; news was 
brought that the ship containing the royal robes and supplies 
had put in to the roads of Aleria. Fabbiani and three of the 
newly formed companies were despatched to secure the articles in 
question. Twelve sacks of musket-balls and six barrels of powder 
had been landed; ‘but, alas!’ says Costa in his quaint way, 
‘they set to quarrelling about this ammunition, and used purging 
words one to another ; from words they came to blows, and from 
blows to gunshots, until it was all General Fabbiani could do to 
quell the disturbance by promising not to tell the king.’ But the 
Genoese, who were on the alert, bore down upon the ship, captured 
it, and took it to Bastia. In it they found, besides the royal robes, 
important letters, which enabled them to cut off King Theodore’s 
communication from the mainland. ‘His majesty,’ says Costa, 
‘ on learning this news was sad at heart, but showed no external 
chagrin.’ 

Almost hourly the Corsican triton horn was heard on the 
mountain side as the troops began to assemble. So four days after 
the coronation the king set off again for Cervione with an escort of 
five hundred men, and he received most gratifying tokens of good- 
will in all the villages that he passed through ; arches were erected 
and garlands of flowers adorned the houses, and the leading men 
met him with presents of oil, wine, and oranges. The principal 
families did homage by kissing his hand, whilst the common people 
knelt before him with heads uncovered and cried Viva ! 

At the convent near Cervione (says Costa), the monks came out and 
kissed his hand, bringing with them refreshments of wine and fruit; but 
the king ordered that without further indulgence they should proceed to 
their destination. So the good monks accompanied him, and distributed 
the wine and fruit to his followers. As soon as he entered the palace, all 
wished to go in and enjoy a kiss of his hand, so that it was necessary to 
put two captains, one in the atrium, the other at the door of his apart- 
ment, to prevent any one coming in without leave. 


By this time the Genoese grew concerned, ‘ and Signor Rivarola,’ 
says Costa, 


pestered the five English sailors who were on the ship he had taken 
with questions about the appearance of the personage, but these, either 
not knowing much, or not understanding the language, confined them- 
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selves to threatening the Genoese with the anger of his Britannic majesty 
if they were not released. By the aid of the British consul at Leghorn, 
they were released, but Captain Dick underwent great mortification for 
his conduct. 


In order to be prepared to attack the Genoese on the slightest 
notice, King Theodore determined to take up his residence at 
Venzolasca near the fort of S. Pelegrino, and sent on Signor Castineta 
to prepare a fitting abode. Costa thus describes the house : 


On the piano nobile were four rooms, of which the king had the best, 
a second was given to Giaffori, a third to Giappiconi, and a fourth to 
myself and Bongiorno; on the lower floor one was reserved for the 
chaplain, a second for the servants, a third for the master of the house, 
and the fourth was a kitchen, whilst the adjoining house was given up to 
the generals, greatly to the indignation of Paoli, who shouted aloud, ‘ Let 
us away from this house ; here generals are of no account. Better to retire 
into a brotherhood, and leave the grand chancellor and the captain of the 
guard in possession of the palace; we have had enough of them;’ and 
his men in the piazza replied, ‘Away from the palace, men of Rostino ; 
we want no other king than our general.’ On hearing this, the king 
came out exceeding wroth, with his stick in his hand, with which he 
struck Capone, one of the men who were shouting, and the gentlemen of 
the court came to his assistance. Capone was seized, and condemned to 
death, which much enraged his friends, who called for wood to set fire to 
the palace; but Paoli, who thought by this time to have shown enough 
power, went up to the king, who had not yet got over his wrath, and 
threatened to have him thrown out of the window; but the gentlemen 
of the court intervened, and spoke of Capone’s native roughness. 


The result was that Capone was given his liberty, and the king 
consented to reorganise his palace, putting Giaffori and Giappiconi 
into one room, and giving Paoli one to himself in the palace. ‘ By 
supper time,’ says Costa in concluding his account of this episode, 
‘all was right, and we had a pleasant meal together.’ 

Warlike operations were now rapidly set on foot. Paoli was 
despatched to seize the village of Furiani, from which he could 
threaten Bastia; troops under Luccioni were sent to the south 
against Bonifacio; troops under Captain Orloti and the king were 
to lay siege to S. Pelegrino; Captain Fabbiano was sent to the 
Bolagna to arouse that neighbourhood, and if possible to beleaguer 
Calvi; General Arrighi was despatched to the wild province of 
Nebbio with a view to occupying S. Fiorenzo, then known as the 
keystone of Corsica. 

Then came the first of the king’s many reverses. 

A messenger arrived (says Costa), stating that Luccioni had betrayed 
the town of Porto Vecchio to the Genoese, and had revealed the king’s 
plans in return for thirty zecchini, and was now on his way to the royal 
camp before 8. Pelegrino to induce the king to accompany him to the 
south with a view to betraying him. 
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Costa was present at Luccioni’s arrival, and was terribly struck 
with the king’s wrath. After publicly denouncing him as guilty of 
high treason, the king called for a confessor and bid Luccioni 
prepare for death in a quarter of an hour. Meanwhile the king 
and his followers went in to dinner, which was ready. 


A meal of silence and misery (says Costa), during which we looked 
continuously at the king to see if he showed any sign of relenting. 
Giaffori and Giappiconi craved for a respite, and I got up, glass in hand, 
and said, ‘ Long live the king! let justice triumph, but let clemency have 
her place;’ but the king’s countenance never changed, and no one 
seconded my appeal. 


After dinner Luccioni was dragged into the piazza, and the 
inhabitants fell on their knees and with uplifted hands implored 
for pardon, but the king was inexorable. He ordered the fusiliers 
to fire, and Luccioni rolled over, a corpse, on the threshold of the 
palace. The relatives immediately complained of the summariness 
of this justice, and thereby the king drew upon himself the full 
force of the Corsican vendetta, which soon began to work his 
downfall. 

The next news that reached the court was to the effect that a 
night attack on Bastia had failed because General Paoli, after the 
custom of his race, had abandoned his post and gone to Orezza to 
bury his father. 


The king (says Costa) was for condemning him to death, but Giaffori 
interposed, and showed how it was a custom of the country, whereat his 
majesty complained greatly of the want of discipline in Corsica, and 
threatened if we did not improve he would have no more to do with us. 


Costa now gives us an amusing account how he established 
a mint for the newrealm. A priest was sent for from Rostino, 
who was well known as a fabricator of counterfeit Genoese coin, 
‘and was not ashamed to own it,’ and from Orezza he summoned 
a smith called ‘seven brains’ from his cunning. Giaffori was 
elected as president of the mint, and set out through the neighbour- 
ing parishes to collect brass; the convent of Corte sent for this 
purpose some crucifixes and some braziers. To the smith was 
given the task of casting brass coins of two sorts, one of 24 soldi 
and another of 5 soldi. On the obverse was King Theodore’s 
bust and the following legend, Theodorus D. G. unanimo consensu 
electus Rex et Princeps Regni Corsici; on the reverse was a crown 
supported by three palm trees, and the legend, Pro bono publico 
Corso. To the priest was given the office of striking silver coins; 
‘but,’ concludes Costa, ‘at that time only one was struck.’ Later 
on in his diary he tells us how he used to pay the soldiers under 
him, and those in the neighbouring camp of S. Pelegrino, with 
these coins, whereat the soldiers grumbled greatly. One day two 
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women actually refused to receive them in exchange for some 
provender they had brought down from the mountains. 


They wrangled greatly (says Costa), and used language not befitting 
their sex, until the king came down, and ordered them to be put in prison, 
which greatly subdued the spirit of the two women, as well as of the 
inhabitants of the parish, who henceforth willingly received the money, 
and gave the men the food they required in exchange for it, except the 
men of Orezza, who refused to sell us salt, shoes, and cloth, and as no 
other place under our control dealt in these articles, it was inconvenient. 


Meanwhile King Theodore left his camp at §. Pelegrino and 
proceeded on a tour through the island to inspect his various 
armies, and Costa was left in command of the forces at S. Pele- 
grino and to administer the government as viceroy. The king 
thought to make his most strenuous efforts in the Bolagna, the 
northernmost and most fertile province of Corsica, so he took up 
his position at Monte Maggiore, above Calenzana, and made several 
futile attempts on that town. 


But the enemy (says Costa) that he had to contend with, and which 
was worse than the Genoese, was jealousy. In vain the king wrote to 
Paoli for reinforcements; he always invented some excuse, for he was 
afraid that a victory might be gained in the Bolagna, and General 
Fabbiani thereby exalted. 


King Theodore’s attack on Calenzana was the most vigorous he 
made against any town in the hands of Genoa, and he nearly suc- 
ceeded in taking it, but was prevented by the jealousy of his 
followers and a lack of ammunition. A letter Costa received from 
him about this time was not in the best of spirits; he ordered a 
many-coloured flag to be set up on the tower of Paduella, behind 
S. Pelegrino, to guide any ship which might come, and to keep up 
the belief amongst his followers that succour was at hand. In his 
reply Costa urged the king to return at once, for difficulties were 
fast crowding upon him and his little army. Owing to the harvest 
time, the men wanted to go home, and chestnut meal and provisions 
could not be procured, and ‘actually,’ says Costa, ‘I made the dis- 
covery that Signor Arrighi was holding commerce with Bastia, the 
very town he was besieging.’ 

Another difficulty arose from the family of Luccioni, who 
thirsted to avenge their kinsman’s death; and the king, growing 
alarmed for his personal safety, wrote to Costa to send him a 
trusty bodyguard of forty men, and at the same time issued a 
circular to all the malcontents, telling them that they could not 
expect all to be generals and counts. A few days after this Costa 
got another letter from the king saying that he was returning 
immediately to the east of the island, and the grand chancellor’s 
time was now fully taken up in preparing a fitting abode for his 
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majesty ; accordingly he summoned the ablest workmen he could 
to decorate the Franciscan convent, 


and a painter from Ampugnani to paint the arms of the king and of the 
kingdom, all surrounded by flowers in arabesque, before the door of each 
room. I hung portiéres of silks of various hue, and I adorned the royal 
bed with silk hangings, and two rooms were decorated for the officers of 
the court which appeared as if made of flowers. 


This was, he afterwards explains apologetically, 


to give an imposing air to the court, and to conceal the poverty that 
lurked behind it. 


A final blow to King Theodore’s prospects and his peace of 
mind was wrought by the assassination of General Fabbiani, his 
most faithful and influential general, by the kinsmen of Luccioni. 
Costa gives us a long and lamentable account of this disaster, and 
of the exultation of the Genoese, who paid the assassins handsomely 
and now began to take the initiative in the war. They dispersed 
the camp before Bastia and made an attempt to seize the king 
himself at Venzolasca, the result of which attempt was that King 
Theodore, together with Costa and his most trusty followers, 
repaired to the mountains. At Corte they were refused admittance 
by Signor Arrighi, whose home was there; thereupon the king 
attacked the place and took it, sacked Arrighi’s house, and received 
the homage of the men of Corte. This temporary turn of good 
fortune acted favourably on his followers; Paoli came to join him 
once more, and two slight skirmishes were gained over the Genoese, 
who had sallied forth out of the town. So King Theodore ventured 
to return to Venzolasca, and there summoned a large concourse of 
people from all parts of his realm to hear a speech from the throne. 
He lavishly distributed titles amongst his most faithful followers, 
many of whom were to be marquises, and the eldest sons ‘ knights 
of the Golden Key,’ an order of chivalry which he established. The 
districts were to be henceforth known as marquisates, and Costa 
humbly tells us how so insignificant a subject as himself received 
one of these patents of nobility. 

The speech from the throne Costa gives us in full. It was a 
wonderful production, a specimen of which will suffice. He told 
his subjects how princes are like living laws, and brilliant looking- 
glasses, by looking closely into which they might learn to imitate; 
and other statements of a like nature, which were received with great 
applause. At this juncture his prospects were favourable, for the 
Genoese dared not leave their towns: money and assistance from 
without were all that was wanted, but these did not come, and the 
jealousies and discontent broke out afresh, so that the king secretly 
decided to depart to the other side of the mountains. 


Costa went with him, and a terrible journey they had—no food, 
VOL. I.—NO. Il. 


x 
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and the monarch had nothing to lie upon save a bed of green 
branches prepared for him by his followers, ‘which,’ adds Costa, 
‘he would not use, preferring to keep awake all night, discoursing 
with first one and then the other of his followers.’ In the moun- 
tains they were overtaken by a terrible storm, which terrified Costa 
exceedingly ; ‘lightning, and thunder, and rain, so that all but the 
king in his great-coat were wet to the skin.’ They at length 
reached a village, where the people received the king with enthu- 
siasm, and Signor Giudicelli, the richest inhabitant, placed his 
house at his disposal, and there sat the king and his courtiers, 
‘forming a strange group,’ says Costa, ‘around the fire that was 
kindled for us. Here we had to stay two days, and the king on 
his departure exempted Signor Giudicelli from all taxes and made 
him a knight of his order.’ 

The town of Sartene, on the west, received the king well after 
his weary journey, and here he tarried for a considerable time, 
‘forming his order of chivalry and appointing the leading men of 
the district as counts and marquises.’ This time he also occupied 
in making excellent laws against the vendetta, and in establish- 
ing other drastic reforms in the lawless condition of the country. 
A grand function took place in the church of Sartene, when the 
inhabitants assembled to do homage, and Costa delivered himself 
of a speech on the occasion. But all this was done only to pass 
time until the longed-for assistance from without might come, and 
day by day the king grew less hopeful, and the Sartenesi grew more 
impatient, an attempt was made to assassinate the king, the Genoese 
governor of Ajaccio grew aggressive, and the king determined to 
cross over to the mainland to seek for aid. We will let Costa 
describe in his own words the latter days of King Theodore’s 
reign. 

By degrees the court grew short of provisions, and had no money 
with which to pay the few soldiers; so the king determined to go to the 
mainland for succour, and made arrangement for the management of the 
provinces during his absence. Over tortuous mountain paths, through 
the forest of Bavella, the king and a few of his courtiers travelled to 
Solenzara, past Coscione, cold in that season, but pleasant enough in 
summer, where the herdsmen of Zicavo pasture their flocks. Here we 
found plenty of cheese and broccio,' and I went on ahead to find a 


shepherd’s hut, where I kindled a fire, that the king might have the 
pleasure of warming: himself. 

Next day we reached Solaro, a wretched hamlet, the inhabitants of 
which, thinking we were some hostile force from the other side of the 
mountain, fled in the macchia ;* but no sooner did they learn that it was 
the king than they came down in great force to do him homage. One 
went out and killed a sheep, and then brought wood ; another unharnessed 


1 A curdled milk much eaten in Corsica. ? Low brushwood which covers hills. 
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our animals, and others sent other things that might please the king. 
Our supper was pastoral but grateful, our beds were rough but clean, 
and the inhabitants consumed the night in weird song, according to their 
custom. 

For three days we tarried, with great inconvenience, in a town near 
Solenzana, waiting for the ship. At length it put in a few miles from the 
town, and the king with his courtiers went mournfully to the shore; he 
gave them all the powder and balls he had with him, and handed them 
his manifesto to be made known on his departure. Shortly afterwards, 
accompanied by myself and a few others, he set sail, and we reached 
Leghorn at four in the night of 14 Nov. 1736. 


J. Turopore Bent. 















Notes and Documents 


ADAM SMITH AND FREE TRADE FOR IRELAND. 


(Communicated by Oscak Browntna.) 


Tue following letter of Adam Smith to Henry Dundas, which is believed 
to be unpublished, is of special interest and value. It is printed from a 
copy in the Auckland papers now in my possession. The date 1 Nov. 
1779 is that of a great crisis. The Irish parliament met on 12 Oct. and 
Grattan moved as an amendment to the address ‘ that it is not by temporary 
expedients but by a free export that the nation is now to be saved from 
impending ruin.’ Flood pressed that the amendment should include to 
free trade; ‘ Ireland asked no more and would not be satisfied with less.’ 
The amendment was carried without a division. The answer from England 
was given on the very date of this letter. It said that the king was sorry 
for the distresses of Ireland, was attentive to her interests, and was always 
ready to concur in measures which on mature consideration should be 
thought conducive to the general welfare of his subjects. This was 
studiously ambiguous and seriously increased the popular discontent. 
The Irish parliament passed a resolution that ‘at this time it would be 
inexpedient to grant new taxes,’ and next day granted the appropriated 
duties for six months only. The relief was not long in coming. On 18 
Dec. 1779, Lord North moved a series of measures which were carried in 
the early part of 1780 and which set the trade of Ireland almost entirely 
free. The date of this letter shows that the English government were 
contemplating these measures at the time when they were supposed to be 
resisting them. 

The circumstances under which this letter was written were these. 
William Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, then a lord of trade and foreign 
plantations, had written to Dundas asking him his opinion about free 
trade with Ireland, and probably requesting him to obtain the judgment 
of Adam Smith on certain specified points. It is quite possible that Eden 
wrote this letter at the suggestion either of Lord Carlisle, who was first 
lord of trade and plantations, or of Lord North, who was prime minister 
and who was acquainted with Adam Smith. Adam Smith had resided in 
London for two years after the publication of the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ in 
1776, and had become acquainted with the leading statesmen of the day. 
Dundas’s letters to Eden and to Adam Smith are subjoined. Adam Smith 
probably addressed Dundas as ‘my dear lord,’ because he was lord advocate 
of Scotland and keeper of the signet. 
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Henry Dundas to William Eden. 
‘ Melville, 30th Oct. 1779. 
‘My Dr. Sir,—I received yours last night and have sent it this morn- 
_ing to Smith, when I see or hear from him you shall hear again from me 
upon the different parts of your letter. The enclosed is a copy of my 
letter to Smith which will show you what are my present general crude 
ideas upon the subject of Ireland. 


‘ Yours faithfully, Henry Dunpas.’ 


Henry Dundas to Adam Smith. 
‘Melville, 30th Oct. 1779. 

‘Dr. Sir,—I received the enclosed last night from Mr. Eden. The 
questions he puts would require a volume to answer them in place of a 
Letter. Think of it however and let me have your ideas upon it. For my 
own part I confess myself little alarmed about what others seem so much 
alarmed. I doubt much if a free trade to Ireland is so very much to be 
dreaded. There is trade enough in the world for the Industry both of 
Britain and Ireland, and if two or three places either in south or north 
Britain should suffer some damage, which by the bye will be very gradual, 
from the loss of their monopoly, that is a very small consideration in the 
general scale and policy of the Country. The only thing to be guarded 
against is the people in Ireland being able to undersell us in foreign 
mercates from the want of Taxes and the Cheapness of labour. But a wise 
Statesman will be able to regulate that by proper distribution of taxes upon 
the materials and Commodities of the respective Countrys. I believe an 
union would be the best if it can be accomplished, if not the Irish Par- 
liament must be managed by the proper distribution of the Loaves and 
fishes, so that the Legislatures of the two Countrys may act in union 
together. In short, it has long appeared to me that the bearing down of 
Ireland, was in truth bearing down a substantial part of the Naval and 
Military strength of our own Country. Indeed it has often shocked me in 
the House of Commons for these two years past, when anything was hinted 
in favour of Ireland by its friends, of even giving them only the benefit of 
making the most of what their soil or climate afforded them, to hear it 
received as a sufficient answer, that a town in England or Scotland would 
be hurt by such anIndulgence. This kind of reasoning will no longer do. 
But I find in place of asking yours I am giving you my opinion, so adieu. 

‘ Yours sincerely, Henry Dunpas.’ 


* My Dear Lord,—I am very happy to find that Your Lordship’s opinion 
concerning the consequences of granting a Free trade to Ireland coincides 
so perfectly with my own. 

‘I cannot believe that the manufactures of G.B. can for a century to 
come suffer much from the Rivalship of those of Ireland, even though the 
[rish should be indulged in a free trade. Ireland has neither the skill, 
nor the stock which could enable Her to rival England, and tho’ both 
may be acquired in time, to acquire them compleatly will require the 
Opperation of little less than a Century. Ireland has neither coal nor 
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wood; the former seems to have been denied to her by nature; and 
tho’ her Soil and Climate are perfectly suited for raising the Latter, yet 
to raise it to the same degree as in England will require more than a 
Century. I perfectly agree with your Lordship too that to Crush the 
Industry of so great and so fine a Province of the Empire, in order to 
favour the monopoly of some particular Towns in Scotland or England is 
equally injurious and impolitic. The general opulence and improvement 
of Ireland might certainly under proper management afford much greater 
Resources to Government than can ever be drawn from a few mercantile 
or manufacturing Towns. 

‘ Till the Irish Parliament sends over the Heads of their proposed Bill 
it may, perhaps, be uncertain what they understand by a Free trade. 

‘They may, perhaps, understand by it no more than the power of 
exporting their own produce to the foreign Country where they can find 
the best mercate. Nothing can be more just and reasonable than this 
demand, nor can anything be more unjust and unreasonable than some 
of the restraints which their Industry in this respect at present labours 
under. They are prohibited, under the heaviest penalties, to export Glass 
to any Country. Wool they can export only to G.B. Woolen goods 
they can export only from certain Ports in their own Country and to 
certain Ports in G.B. 

‘ They may mean to demand the power of importing such goods as they 
have occasion for, from any Country where they can find them cheapest, 
subject to no other duties & restraints than such as may be imposed by 
their own Parliat. This freedom, tho’ in my opinion perfectly reasonable, 
will interfere a little with some of our paltry monopolies. Glass, Hops, 
Foreign Sugars, several sorts of East India goods, can at present be 
imported only from Great Britain. 

‘They may mean to demand a free trade to our American & African 
plantations, free from the restraints which the 18th of the present 
King imposed upon it, or at least from some of those restraints, suck as, 
the prohibition of exporting thither their own woolen & Cotton manu- 
factures, Glass, Hatts, Hops, Gunpowder &c. This freedom, tho’ it 
would interfere with some of our monopolies, I am convinced, would do 
no harm to Great Britain. It would be reasonable indeed that whatever 
goods were exported from Ireland to those Plantations should be subject 
to the like duties as those of the same kind exported from England, in 
the terms of the 18th of the present King. 

‘They may mean to demand a free trade to Great Britain, their 
manufactures and produce when Imported into this Country being sub- 
jected to no other duties than the like manufactures and produce of our 
own. Nothing in my opinion, would be more highly advantageous to 
both Countries than this mutual freedom of trade. . It would help to 
break down that absurd monopoly which we have most absurdly esta- 
blished against ourselves in favour of almost all the different Classes of 
our own manufacturers. 

‘Whatever the Irish mean to demand in this way, in the present 
situation of our affairs, I should think it madness not to grant it. What- 
ever they may demand, our manufacturers, unless the leading & prin- 
cipal men among them are properly dealt with beforehand, will probably 
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oppose it. That they may be so dealt with, I know from experience, and 
that it may be done at little expence and with no great trouble. I could 
even point out some persons, who, I think, are fit and likely to deal with 
them successfully for this purpose. I shall not say more upon this till I 
see you; which I shall do the first moment I can get out of this Town. 

‘I am much honoured by Mr. Eden’s remembrance of me, I beg 
you will present my most respectfull Compliments to him and that you 
will believe me to be, My Dear Lord, 

‘Most faithfully yours, 


‘Apam SMITH. 
‘Nov. Ist, 1779.’ 


THE SQUIRE PAPERS. 


In Fraser’s Magazine for December 1847 there appeared an article by 
Carlyle, in which were printed thirty-five unpublished letters of Oliver 
Cromwell, which Carlyle regarded as ‘ of indubitable authenticity.’ These 
letters were communicated to him by a private correspondent whose name 
he was not at liberty to reveal. The story of the destruction of the 
originals, and how there perished with them the remarkable ‘ Journal 
written by a supposed ancestor of his correspondent,’ has been told once 
for all in Carlyle’s own words. But although published with his ‘ explicit 
testimony to their authenticity,’ the letters were regarded with suspicion 
at the time, and it was even hinted that they were forgeries, and that 
Carlyle had been made the victim of a glaring and palpable hoax. The 
question was reopened last year in the columns of the Academy, and I 
ventured to put forward some reasons for thinking that the arguments by 
which the genuineness of the letters was assailed were not so conclusive 
as they appeared in the eyes of those who employed them. Notwithstand- 
ing this, or perhaps in consequence of this, the charge of forgery has 
been repeated in no qualified terms; and those who, like myself, do not 
happen to acquiesce in this solution of the problem so readily as some 
very confident writers do are stigmatised as ‘credulous.’ There is a 
credulity even in incredulity, and it may be that the credulous persons 
are those who believe in the theory of forgery. 

My object, however, at present is not to discuss, but to state as plainly 
and fairly as I can the problem which, in my opinion, has to be solved 
with regard to ‘The Squire Papers.’ For this purpose I have printed a 
series of documents in chronological order, beginning with the first letter 
in which Carlyle’s unknown correspondent introduced himself to him, 
29 Jan. 1847, and ending with the last letter written by him, 20 Nov. 
1849. In their proper place are inserted some letters on the subject 
which passed between Carlyle and the late Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, and 
the accounts drawn up by Carlyle himself of the two interviews which he 
subsequently had with his correspondent. For the privilege of using the 
greater part of these documents, which are all originals, I am indebted 
to the kindness of Mrs. Alexander Carlyle; the others are in my own 
possession, having been given me by Mr. Fitzgerald. Taken together 
with the letters attributed to Cromwell, and the other papers printed by 
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Carlyle in Fraser’s Magazine, and incorporated in subsequent editions of 
Cromwell’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ they constitute the whole of the evidence 
which, so far as I am aware, at present exists and has any bearing upon 
this most curious literary question. 

It remains only to give a short account of Carlyle’s correspondent. 
His name was William Squire, and he was the eldest of the twelve chil- 
dren of Matthew Squire, merchant, of Norwich, where he was born in 
1809. His father came from Peterborough and was the son of Lieutenant 
John Squire, R.N., who was the third son of Wright Squire, of Yaxley, 
and he was the son of Thomas Squire. William Squire in 1840 married 
Elizabeth, widow of Robert Moore and daughter of Sir W. J. Playters, 
Bart., by Ann Wright, who on the death of his wife became Lady Playters. 
By this marriage Squire had no children, and it must therefore have been 
a stepson who accompanied him on his first visit to Carlyle. After the 
death of his wife in 1851, at Eaton, near Norwich, he appears to have 
become impoverished, and ultimately to have emigrated to New Zealand, 
where he died about seventeen years ago. He had a turn for archeology, 
and was reputed to be a man well informed on subjects of antiquarian 
interest, though perhaps without any profound knowledge. At the time 
of his correspondence with Carlyle he was staying at Yarmouth on 
account of his wife’s health, and he appears to have lived there some 
three or four years. The papers which follow will now explain them- 
selves. 


W. Squire's first letter to Carlyle. 


Gt Yarmouth Norfolk. 
Sir 


I have just concluded reading your publication of the letters 
and speeches of the Lord Protector Oliver. which has given me great 
Pleasure also at your candid mode of handling them the truth I find has 
come out at last. concerning him now I find you mention here and 
there certain matters at which you can not give an account of certain 
names &c 

Now I have certain papers relating to the time of the troubles written 
by one who rode with Oliver in the Stilton troop at the first mount up to 
Naseby and Bristol siege when he left. I have copied out such as could 
give no offence and then have resealed them up as certain ones are now 
horrified at the name of Oliver. when these very mens G G Grandfathers 
fathers rode along with the very man. so to avoid offence I named 
them not. I think of publishing it one day. mean time to aid you I 
send you following notes 

& remain Sir 
Y¥ obt 


W. Squire 
Jan’ 29. 1847 


MS. extracts. Our first raising was by a subscription troop. his 
first mount was his own men from about Slepe and with them he rode 
rough. for these were hard handed fellowes who did as he bade them 
asking no questions but obeyed his orders. fearing neither man nor Devil 
only God. I say true. these men did many things laid to honest mens 
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charge being of vulgar birth and of no learning and hated all over them 
our first mount was not till summer having got leave of Essex and so 
called in the subscribers to the association. & then we rode in each on 
his own horse ana wore his own arms and harness but the Slepe 
Dragoners he armed and raised out of his own pocket not that he lost 
by it for he soon repaid himself out of his prizes he made. 

* I mention this as you and all writers agree in writing Olivers reg* 
of Ironsides was raised and armed by him out of his own pocket now 
they were. neither one nor other. only the Slepe Troop. 

vide page 17. of your Book! 

Mr Storeys descendants live or lived lately at Cambridge 

Mr Bussey do Peterboro & 

I remember one died in Briggate an old man when I was a boy 

Page 162. Ol & his Slepe Troop took Conisby about Shrove tide 

», 1638. I have enclosed you copy of a letter of Olivers 


DEERE FRIEND 
Wee have secret and sure hints that a meeting of the malignants 
takes place at loweastof in Co Suffolk on tuesday. now I want your ayd 
so come with all speede on getting this with your troope & tell no one 
your route but let me see you ere sun down 
from your friend and 
Commandant 


OutIveER CROMWELL 
For Capt? —— 


at his quarters Oundle 


haste the date is eaten off by vermin 

—he got his information thro the man that sold fish to the colleges. 
who being searched a letter was found on him to the King and he getting 
rough usage told all he knew. 

the regiment went in two divisions of 500 eack seperating (so MS.) 
at thetford one by Norwich one by Suffolk and met by time fixed at 
Bungay. where they joined and rode into Lowestoffe in 8 divisions by 
Yarmouth side. the mere side and the town side. (so says my MS.) 
there was a little fighting and that was by the mere side with some men 
at their exercise a few cuts disarmed them (no Norwich Troop were 
there or are not mentioned in my M8.) . . it says about 200 foot came in 
after we got the town to garrison it. Norwich trainbands under Colonel 
Sherwol firelocks & Pikes. (called themselves Allemandashers) they got 
great stores there. and lived at free quarters on certain ones he ill used 
none but behaved as one gentleman to another. saying opinions differ but 
that makes no change of gentleman acting one to another. . . the prisoners 
were sent on to Cambridge and then ordered on by E Manchester to 
London some time after 

Page 170 you mention camdeners 

I find mention made of Candishers and Kings Ruffians miscalled 
Gentlemen. from Cavilier Cavendishes horse so called 

, 177.178 


1 Squire’s references are to the second edition of the Life and Letters of Cromwell. 
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There was a fight near Grantham and Oliver lost several men and 
horses in skirmishes but forced them and beat them hollow MS calls 
them the Candishers murdering ruffians 

188 Oliver took Burleigh House often 

and I think it worth mention. it is neither burnt down or in ruins . . 
for that was not Olivers way. or Independants either wrecking Gods houses 
and private property was done by the Kings men and Fairfaxes Pres- 
byterians. and all was done by Act of Parliament. and now 1847. I think 
if Parliament ordered Westminster abbey to be bombarded the artillery 
would do it and ask no questions like it or not. they would do as Oliver 
did obey its orders this is needfull to be understood 

198. in my MS. Parson Hatch is mentioned as a very troublesome 
man and violent. Oliver asked him not to force him do as ordered by 
the Parliament: but disuse it &¢ 

207. in my MS. describing skirmishing of the army before Marston 
it says ‘‘I thought Oliver looked sad and wearyed for he had had a sad 
loss young Oliver got killed to death not long before I heard: . . . it was 
near Knaresboro and 30 more got killed no date is mentioned as the writer 
had come from garrison at Lincoln and being ordered to join learns this 

he was a young man much liked so was harry Cromwell a darling of 
the soldiers it says but Richard he that was Protector wasa sot... MS 
says elsewhere Oliver bade him Richard go home and take care of his 
mother and not shame him and set ill examples so he got sent away and 
no loss was found 

210 Husbands. and Castles are Norfolk and Suffolk names families 
near extinct but of good name and fame. 

222. Spriggs. his lineal descendants. formerly of Peterboro but now of 
Suffolk. is & are Parsons. have been Clerks &c to our family at Peterboro 
many years. 

229. Youare right. Vermuyden was. as you suppose Oliver had 8 other 
Hollanders to teach the troops viz Zosimus Rose. Thomas Fischer. 
Cornelius Vanderacy they wanted to plunder private people like the 
kings men did so Oliver casheerd them they were Corporals in his regi- 
ment at the start 

240. Oliver was so humane to the Clubmen that many joined him 

250 MS. says it was a hard job to hinder Pickerings men not shoot 
the bloody wolf it caused all our Generals arts [to] save this Cirencester 
butcher. 

257 they fired Basing themselves saying by God no Heretic should 
live there. they refused quarter and fired heavy on any one trying to 
speak them so only got their death by law of war. the earth was rid of 
a set of murdering villains. very great prizes were got best known to 
those who got them. it was stocked like a Goldsmiths shop the fortifica- 
tions were raised by best rules of art by those who had learned the art 
in flanders 

Copy of letter of answer to summons this is only part of it the 
remainder is devoured by vermin 

Hell and Brimstone I dam you all for a set of stinkards you set of 
Draimen you to pretend to take Burley House you may drink up all your 
Curnells beer before you can do it so get about your bisness and leave ye 
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Grounds before my Gunnes mak you and get you put in prisen as 
Trayters to ye King so be off whil you may 
I dam you all to Hell 
C 


Copy of a Summons by Desboro 
Sir 


I in the name of the Parlement bid you admit me and my 
souldiers to seak after armes of which we have learned are a great store 
in your house 


Sir I am your servant 
Spaulding this day J.D. 
June 9 


For the old Cukold now commanding the rebel horse 
Sir 


You may and the Parlement also be demmed and go to the 
devil for a dinner you are a set of mangey ill favored stinkards if I can 
lay my handes on any of you I will geld you you cuckoly manikins war 
dogs go home again and heed your wives or your plowman Tom will ride 
your mare to market 

So ho so ho old hornes war culverin boys hark to «ing Charles hark 
to him get out you old stale beer. out out or I will geld you 
W TEMPLE 


no note of this party or where. 
Certain parties regularly sold the Kings secrets to certain parties of 


the Parliament 

in Richardsons the farriers loft was and is for what I know several 
Demi pique saddles. and had been there ever since the civil wars. in 
Briggate Peterboro 

if you need many families about there could if they liked but it is a 
sore subject even now to them recalling acts of their fathers being quite 
otherwise now) they have very curious MS. many had if not burnt or 
used. for not a house of the old families was meddled with and many are 
now as then entire and closets still full of MS. and trumpery. 

I have an old black orange full of cloves which my Grandfather gave 
me. it had been his Fathers and in the family years he said it was what 
the King held in his hand when he went to be beheaded I cannot tell if 
such a custom was. or he did it. neither can I remember reading of it I 
have the orange and I think it probable. at any rate it is a very antient 
affair and well taken care of I assure you as a family relic 

in Olivers regiment was 

Oliver C sen’ Father Colonel 

Oliver C Jun’ Son was lieut* when shot or killed 

Rich* C Son sent home for illbehavior 

Henry C Son a sterling good man and much liked L* L*t of 

Ireland 

Cromwell Henry Kinsmen Godmanchester Troop 

Cromwell Thomas do St Ives 

Cromwell Oliver do St Ives 

Cromwell Rich# do Huntingdon Troop 
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mEM Others of the name were too glad to join him afterwards and 
claim kindred altho at the restoration they barked loud as the rest on 
Olivers name. 

Oliver was buried in the family vault his body was disinterred from 
under Tyburn tree and carried home but certain busy ones gave news so 
it got taken up and buried in Naseby Field. under the ash tree which grew 
or did grow where the Kings main battle stood when Oliver broke it. 
MBS. says 12 feet deep. 

his head is also where it will remain secure from insult know[n] to 
certain ones descendants of those who placed it there. a hot Caveleers 
head was placed by bribes where Olivers had been 

the others also got dug up and put in consecrated ground and winked 
at. as certain tombs had else been violated by certain parties out of 
revenge for such beastly actions. 


{Carlyle sent this letter of Squire’s to Fitzgerald with the accompany- 
ing note. It was subsequently returned with a letter written by Mr. 
Worship, of Yarmouth, to Mr.W.B. Donne. The envelope containing it 
is addressed to Carlyle at Alverstoke and reached him 15 Feb. 1847. He 
has written on it, ‘ first letter of all is here; with Notes, really curious 
now Nov" 1849.’ The letter to Mr. Donne is about a Mr. Squire who 


was a Unitarian minister at Yarmouth but has nothing to do with W. 
Squire. ] 


Carlyle to Fitzgerald. 


Bay House, Alverstoke, Hants 


6 feb’, 1847 
Dear FITZGERALD, 


Here is a strange rusty old Yarmouth gentleman, who has sent 
me a letter about Civil-war matters; which letter I now enclose to you. 
One of the rustiest old gentlemen I have lately met with; but, to all 
appearance, possessed of curious Papers, which ought to be inquired into! 
I have written to thank him for the notice about Young Oliver’s death ; 
which is really worth something, and has remained to me undiscoverable 
hitherto: I also request from my rusty friend the name of the ‘‘ Oundle 
Captain” to whom Oliver writes, or the reason why he has no name. 
Probably a point of delicacy with my rusty friend. This is all of business 
that I have with him; for the rest of his notices are worth properly 
nothing,—except as indicating that his old Papers themselves may con- 
tain good notices. On the whole, as he lies in your district, and you are 
partly concerned in the business, I will hand him over to your care, in 
the first instance, and see whether you will not bite at the bait, and 
elucidate him a little. I think it really a pity some rational person did 
not look over his Papers, and see whether they contain nothing. At all 
events you can learn who he is or what,—a rather strange old genius, 
one would say ;—and instruct yourself a little about Lowestoffe, if nothing 
more. You can return me his Paper altogether at your leisure . .. . 

Always yours 
T. CARLYLE 
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Fitzgerald to Carlyle. 


(no date—Feb. 1847) 
DEAR CARLYLE 


When I go into Norfolk—which will be some time this Spring—I 
will go to Yarmouth and see for Mr. Squire, if you like. But if he is so 
rusty as you say, and as I also fancy, I doubt if he will open his treasures 
to any but to you who have already set him creaking, But we shall see. 
Some of his MSS. extracts are curious and amusiag. He writes himself 
something like Antony Wood, or some such ancient book-worm. It is 
also curious to hear of the old proud angry people about Peterboro, who 
won’t show their records... . 

Believe me y"* very truly 

EpwarD FirzGERALD 
Squire to Carlyle. 
Sir 
I return you many thanks for your courteous letter in return 
for my poor information and wish I could do as I would in further so 
doing but I cannot. so you must hold me excused. 

Iam not ashamed of my ancestors on either Parliament or Cavalier 
side. What both did was done openly by them but certain family matters 
&e must not be raked up and if once disturbed ill blood will sure be 
created I assure you sir 1am so much indebted to certain of my relations I 
would not offend them for worlds and would rather see every scrap of old 
paper in ashes first for they have been so kind to my Mother in adverse 
circumstances I would die ere offend. so I must trust to your generosity 
in keeping our name silent I have other letters of his and other parties 
relating to the arming and arrangements. &c. I will provided I have your 
promise not to give the names send you copies of them when I get them 
from London, for I am now only at lodgings for my wifes benefit of her 
health and what I have is as I wrote you only copies of such as pleased 
me from the old MS. and that letter is copied in my prayer book from the 
original verbatim for the MS is all in fragments owing to damp and a 
vermin eating thro the paper so that his sea voyages are lost and what 
occurred save a fragment very inchoherent (so MS.) from that cause of his 
being rescued by Cap Stayner of Blakes fleet. the fight at the Gallons 
(so MS.) fight when some millions of Plate was taken and the plague 
fragments (so MS.) of useless from same cause it is much interlaced by 
this vermin so that whole lines are eaten thro inches spoiling pages 
and pages of most terrible nature apparently. of acts during that time 
and vengeances taken 

the writer of the MS. is one Samuel Squire if Samuel was his name. 
but not being a genealogist I cannot tell. but you can soon learn. My name 
is W™ Squire my fathers Matt’ his John L' R.N. his Wright. and his 
Thomas. all buried at Peterboro save Matt”. the family I come from have 
resided from I say centuries at Peterboro, Thrapstone, Oundle and Yaxley 
and about. also London and West of England but I give you I hope far 
enough. . . . a certain Dt John Squire DD of St Leonards Shoreditch I 
have MS. of during civil wars I may come of his family but cannot tell. 

this Samuel Squire in the MS. calls himself Auditor. and was 
Auditor at the first mount to the Huntingdon Regt of Olivers. what 
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station in a regt that is I am not aware. but he mentions Oliver gave | 
him cornets stand and pay also. 

the letter I sent you is addressed to Capt. Berry and I give you an 
extract relating to that affair ‘‘ Handley was ill and Berry gone to 
London and I say I got a letter from Oliver by a trumpet post haste 
for us to ride in to head quarters’’ So I suppose he got leave to open the 
letters and so kept this otherwise I cannot account for the possession of 
it—as the officers were ill and absent. he however according to the MS. 
rode the troop over to Lowestoffe and it gives every days account to pre- 
cautions to ensure success both thetford Bungay Beccles and even to 
dismounting and walking under hedges up to Lowestoffe and then riding 
in full spur. but no cannons were fired or attempted. and the only fight 
was on the Mere side with some at exercise : and I can assure you there 
was more slashing in Suffolk and N® of Norfolk than history gives news 
of for Oliver hit hard and said nothing and it is a county of heaths. and 
he had a way of silencing news terrible—however the end proved his 
judgment right. for he kept civil strife from the association. and ensured a 
prosperity no where else to be equalled during those terrible times. Now 
I am married! to the last of the name of as bold a Cavalier family as 
Suffolk produced . . we hold Charles letters and commissions as Admiral. 
Colonel of horse &c. and I assure you I had rather ten to one be a 
Parliament man than a Stuart for those MS. of her family would sicken 
any man at Stuart Scot or Scotland to prove therefore my sincerity— 
and fearlessness on the score if you or any one like to propose a statue to 
Oliver by Grace of God Lord protector of Great Britain I will be my 
mite towards it and I think it will last as long as that of the inventor of 
fools hats. and opponents of Olivers statue being in the Parliament 
house. I think he has as much right as many there Rich* 8 to wit. 
besides Napoleon has got one over the water let us have one here to our 
hero if meddled with. I think many others would follow suit Your book is 
much read and eagerly too I assure you and greatly liked. It is written 
so pleasantly and truth at last is come [out] now if I send you by and 
bye copies of Olivers letters to this Sam Squire will you promise me not 
to print his Name only. 8. 8. as otherwise they may rot for what I shall 
care I have given you my reasons and must trust as I said to your 
generosity. and if you can tell me as I said before what is an Auditor ie 
rank. and from the book you quote what name of my family is in Sprigg’s 
list I shall feel obliged as there was one in the Kettering firelocks the 
MS mentions I shall feel much obliged 

I remain Sir 
Yrs truly 

3 Alfred Terrace W™ Soumre 

G Yarmouth 

Feb’ 11. 1847 


P.S. I have been from home or had replied earlier. 


1 W. Squire married Elizabeth Wright, daughter of Sir W. J. Playters, of Yelverton, 
Norfolk, by Ann Wright, who on the death of his wife became Lady Playters. Eliza- 
beth Wright was first married, in 1825, to Robert Moore, Esq., an officer in the army, 
and at the time of her father’s death in 1832 had four children. She inherited her 
father’s landed property in Norfolk. See Gentleman’s Magazine, March 1834, p. 276. 
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Carlyle to Fitzgerald. 


Chelsea, 20 feb’, 1847. 
Dear FirzGERALD, 


The day before your last Note came, I had already got a new 
message from our rusty Yarmouth friend,—which I enclose for you as a 
somewhat abstruse document of its kind. This Squire is evidently not 
the Unitarian Squire,—nor indeed any Squire that belongs to our century, 
or knows what o’clock it has now become! I really wish some rational 
eye could get upon these old Papers of his, and fairly examine them ; 
I myself, driven nearly mad by similar blockheads in earlier stages of 
this business, am obliged to fight rather shy,—and restrict myself to 
ascertaining whether there are any more Oliver Letters, which under any 
terms he will have the kindness to let me see, like a good boy !—If you 
can do anything farther do it—if not, not. T.C. 


Carlyle to Fitzgerald. 


Chelsea, 15 June, 1847 
Dear FITZGERALD, 


Thackeray told me, last night, you had gone to Norfolk,—*‘ near 
Beccles *’ I remember, but nothing farther: so we must go by Wood- 
bridge according to the old route. 

You have probably bethought you of Squire, the “‘ rusty old gent™ 
dug out of the 17th century;” and are scheming out a visit to him. 
Alas, it is now more than half in vain! Read these two letters of his; 
read N° 1,—fancy that I got, copied in Squire’s indistinct way, and 
mostly without dates, some Ten or Twelve of the most curious Letters of 
Oliver I have even read (all about the Lincolnshire wars, about seizing 
of spies and “ pistolling’’ them, buying of horses, helmets, ‘velvet 
gowns”’ for his wife &¢ &c); that I wrote instantly to Squire, in conse- 
quence, offering to pledge my life and fortune for these old Papers of his, 
if he would but lend them me for three weeks, and that I then received 
(along with some old fractions of muster-rolls, and without either the 
** List’ or the “‘ autographs’ there mentioned having ever shewed face 
here) Squire’s letter N° 2,—which you can now read, and weep! Did you 
ever hear of such a distracted old gent"? Did such a vexation ever befal 
in the search into English History before? He might have sold his 
Cromwell autographs in the market for probably £150: his Manuscript 
itself, had it been mine, I would not have seen burnt for £1000. What 
@ pity: on Thursday last one might have copied ; now on Tuesday all 
the Queen's forces cannot recover a line of it!—We must console ourself 
the best we may. 

I suppose it is now of little use, of comparatively little, that you sh* 
call on Squire: yet I wish you would, if it is not very far ont of your 
road ; you might still perhaps contribute to save some fractions that may 
remain,—beg a copy of them all: the wretched man does not know what 
any scratch of a pen by that old hand may do for one in the utter dark- 
ness! Let him for God’s sake destroy nothing more,—tho’ his “‘resolu- 
tion ” is so terribly resolute, the strong-minded old gent"! Besides one 
would like to know what manner of man he is or can be; this itself 
would be a kind of mournful satisfaction. For the rest, unless he is 
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absolutely insane, which I do not at all yet find, you will probably have 
no difficulty in getting to him. I have announced you, with due de- 
scription and flourish of drums, twice over, and this morning I said you 
were near him, and would perhaps call. 

If you can, now or afterwards, do anything in these Peterborough 
affairs, well: if not, let them go to the Devil ; ‘“ pistol ” them,—one gets 
nothing but sorrow and stupidity out of them! Dawson Turner has 
already shot, and hit nothing. Adieu 

Yours always TT. CARLYLE 


[Squire’s two letters above referred to are apparently lost.] 


Carlyle to Fitzgerald. 
Chelsea, 27 June, 1847 

Dear FirzGEeRaup,—I hope you got the letter I had sent round for 
you, by Boulge, the day before yours reached me? I wait for your news 
of Squire, whom I hope you would easily dig up in ‘‘ N° 1 Regent Road.” 
If he can lay his foolish old hands on those ‘“‘ Lists &c,” or any fraction, 
snip or remnant of that poor burned manuscript, I should like to have it 
instantly. I must endeavour to work up the distracted enigmatic Ex- 
tracts he has given me into some printable condition, so soon as possible, 
lest they too by some new mischance be annihilated. If therefore he 
have anything whatever more, pray urge him to send it me without much 
delay.—At lowest, do you take care of his own mad letters, and return 
them all safe tome .... 

“rags” are sometimes preferable to nakedness; sometimes not. Hf 
one ever is to be clothed again, one must strip. And I for one am weary 
of Houndsditch! Adieu; Heaven love you. 


T. CARLYLE 


Fitzgerald to Carlyle. 
Boulge. June 29—/47 
Dear CARLYLE 


Last week I went over to Yarmouth and saw Squire. I was 
prepared—and I think you were—to find a quaint old gentleman of the 
last century—Alas for guesses at History! I found a wholesome, well- 
grown, florid, clear-eyed, open-browed, man of about my own age! There 
was no difficulty at all in coming to the subject at once, and tackling 
it—Squire is, I think, a straight-forward, choleric, ingenuous fellow—a 
little mad—cracks away at his family affairs. ‘‘ One brother is a rascal— 
another a spend-thrift—his father was of an amazing size—a prodigious 
eater &c—the family all gone to smithers” &c.—I liked Squire well: 
and told him he must go to you; I am sure you will like him better than 
the London penny-a-liners. He is rather a study: and besides he can 
tell you bits of his Ancestor’s journal; which will indeed make you tear 
your hair for what is burned—Between two and three hundred folio 
pages of MSS by a fellow who served under Oliver; been sent on secret 
service by him; dreaded him: but c* not help serving him—Squire 
told me a few circumstances which he had picked up in running over 
the Journal before he burnt it; and which you ought to hear from 
himself before long. Dreadful stories of Oliver’s severity; soldiers cut 
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down by sabre on parade for ‘‘ violence to women ”—a son shot on the 
spot just before his Father’s house for having tampered with Royalists— 
no quarter to spies—noses and ears of Royalists slit in retaliation of a 
like injury done to Roundheads ;—many deeds which that ancient Squire 
witnessed, or knew for certain, and which he and his successor thought 
severe and cruel :—but I ct make out nothing unjust—I am very sure you 
would not.—The Journalist told a story of Peterboro’ Cathedral like 
yours in your book about Ely:—Oliver marching in as the bells were 
ringing to service: bundling out canons, prebendaries, choristers, with 
the flat of the sword; and then standing up to preach himself in his 
armour! A grand picture. Afterwards they broke the painted windows 
which I should count injudicious ;—but that I sometimes feel a desire 
that some boys would go and do likewise to the Pusey votive windows ; 
if you know that branch of art. 

Ancestor Squire got angry with Oliver toward the end of the Journal ; 
on some such account as this—Cromwell had promised him a sum of 
money; but the ancestor got taken prisoner by pirate or privateer before 
he went to claim the money; had to be redeemed by Oliver; and the 
redemption money was subtracted from the whole sum promised by 
Oliver when payment-time came. This proceeding seemed to both 
Squires, living and dead, shabby; but one not belonging to the family 
may be permitted to think it all fair. 

On the whole, I suspect you would have used Ancestor Squire as you 
have used many others who have helped you to materials of his kind ; 
like a sucked orange—you would have tossed him into the dirt carelessly, 
I doubt; and then what would Squire minor have said? Yet he himself 
did not like all his Ancestor had done; the secret service, which our 
Squire called ‘“‘ spy-age’’—going over to Holland with messages and 
despatches which he was to deliver to some one who was to meet him 
on the quay, and show him a gold ring—the man with the gold ring 
supposed to be the Stadtholder! I tried to persuade our friend there 
was no great shame in being an agent of this sort; but he said with a 
light rap on the table that he wouldn’t do such a thing. 

I have now told you something of what remains in my head after our 
conference ; but you must see the man—What gave us the idea of his 
being old was his old-fashioned notions ; he and his family have lived in 
Peterboro’ and such retired places these 300 years; and amazing as it 
may seem to us that any people should be ashamed that their ancestors 
fought for Low Church, yet 200 years are but as a day in a Cathedral 
Close—Nothing gives one more the idea of the Sleeping Palace than that 
—Esto perpetua! I mean, as long as I live at least. When I expressed 
wonder to Squire that his wife’s friends, or his Peterboro’ friends, should 
be so solicitous about the world’s ever knowing that their ancestors had 
received letters from Cromwell ;—he very earnestly assured me that he 
knew some cases in which persons’ advancement in public life had been 
suddenly stopt by the Queen or her ministers, when it got wind that 
they were related in any way to Cromwell! I thought this a piece of 
dotage—as I do now; but I have heard elsewhere of some one not being 
allowed to take the name of Cromwell; I mean not very many years 
back ;—but more likely under a George than under a Victoria. 


VOL. I.—-NO. II. Y 
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I think Squire must be a little crazy on this score; that is, the old 
dotage of a Cathedral town superstition worked up into activity by a 
choleric disposition. He seems, as I told you, of the sanguine tempera- 
ment; and he mentioned a long illness during which he was not allowed 
to read a book &c. which looks like some touch of the head. Perhaps 
brain fever—Perhaps no such thing, but all my fancy. He was very 
civil ; ordered in a bottle of Sherry and biscuits: asked me to dine, which 
I could not do—And so ends my long story—But you must see him— 

yrs E. F. G. 


He spoke of a portrait of Oliver that had been in his family since 
Oliver’s time—till sold for a few shillings to some one in Norwich by some 
rascal relation—-The portrait unlike all he has seen in painting or en- 
graving: very pale, very thoughtful, very commanding, he says. If he 
ever recovers it, he will present you with it ;—he says—if it sh4 cost him 


£10—for he admires you Q&yYRY Weadkhin— 


[The last two words are crossed out.] 


Carlyle to Fitzgerald. 
Chelsea, 10 July, 1847 
Dear FitTzGERALD, 


You are “‘ a guilty creature,” but also a deserving one! The whole of 
that Squire business has had a vein of insanity running thro’ it: what 
can we say ? The invaluable old MS. being burnt, the foolish new Letters 
may even go after it. I must sort up the wrecks of these old Documents 
in some other way ;—and truly any way will be difficult enough ; but one 
cannot call the existing Squire flatly, mad ; and yet how else account for 
his conduct, or explain the dilapidated authenticity of our new Oliver 
Letters? It really seems a thing of Fate’s doing :—O that somebody 
had tied the mad blockhead, or lodged him safe in Bedlam, while it was 
yet time ! 

Thanks, however, for your excellent description of him. One assists 
at the sherry and biscuits with you; hears the gentle raps on the table ; 
sees Bullock Squire face to face. Poor fellow, and he is very good to me 
too, and did the very wisest he could! ‘‘ Burying much evil.” I dare say 
your theory of him is perfectly correct : three centuries of Peterborough, 
a latent strain of madness; and the panic terror that, somehow or other, 
now that I had heard tell of it, those terrible acts of Squire the Elder 
must come to light (unless he burnt them), and involve Peterborough in 
earthquakes! We cannot mend it ; the most curious VS. in all England 
is burnt up, not to be bought now by the wealth of her Majesty’s 
Exchequer ;—and we will try to think it is even best so. Oliver, shewn 
as a naked Baresark, with his sabre brandished,—tho’ to me it is. not a 
strange, and is a highly interesting and instructive sight, in these poor 
twaddling, quack-spooney times,—might have been a little strong for 
some of his admirers. There are who think to conquer the world by 
flinging themselves like a pound of fresh butter on the face of it (see poor 
Lord Morpeth, for example, and the sinks of London just at present) ; but 
that was not Oliver’s plan ;—nor wasit ‘‘ Jesus Christ’s’’ plan (O sodden- 
eyed Exeter-Hall ‘‘ Christianity ’’!), nor that of any man, I think, who 
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was ever good for much in this world and its work! The cant of ‘‘ Bene- 
volence,”’ Capital Punisht &c &c is, to me, getting very fetid in these 
GG ...- 


Squire to Carlyle. 
Regents Road Gt Yarm° 


August 1, 1847 
Dear Sir 


I assure you once more upon my word I have now neither letters 
or the Journall for I destroyed both and also every scrap of paper that 
was in the Box I sent you several copies as well as I could read them as 
from damp and the vermin they were very much defaced otherwise beau- 
tifully written save bad spelling and obsolete words what I sent you I 
kept no account of 

as to the dates of letters many I guessed the year as they were eaten 
away or so red with damp nothing was legible many were so altho plain 
only the day of the week or the name of the town. & I on referring to the 
Journall by guess only could trace the dates 

I read the Journall over many times such as was legible but when the 
mob burnt and wrecked my Gt Grandfathers house at Yaxley near Peter- 
boro for introducing vaccination and D Jenner they and other family 
papers were injured so that from 1646 to 1647 was gone and 53 to 58 was 
only pieces remaining of his voyages and so on to 1671. all written on 
foolscap paper some perfect and others mildewed and eaten but I recollect 
perfectly many passages of events and what took place. and when I see 
you will answer such as I recollect or you may ask provided I remember. 
& as to any letter I sent you I dare say I can remember events altho not 
the date or day however as far as I can I will in truth assist if not I will 
say so. 

You mention you are going to print them. now pray if you do—and I 
ask it as of one Gentleman to another do not introduce our family name 
as from whom you had them. of course there are not many of our 
name in all England but war thinned us down too hard to rise up for 
some years yet. & those who remain do not like old sores exposed of the 
past I mean of that period of history now only this very week are here 
staying men descended from Olivers troop. rich men from about Peterboro 
&c who shut their teeth at Olivers name and deny their descent from those 
men and say they were otherwise .. I say truly these things are sad .. 
when men are ashamed to own their fathers manly acts for they were not 
boys deeds. but those of heroes. but there is a Jesuitical under current 
that stays mens free opinions we shall live I fear to see evil days. on the 
old cause Mr. Fitzgerald called upon me I was not well suffering from 
headach and my memory was not very clear so could not answer perhaps 
what he wished. I did as far as I could he particulary (so MS.) asked me 
concerning the league and covenant and I remember nothing particulary 
of consequence of it. there was throu[ghjout a bitter feeling against the 
scotch for meddling and urging them on to bloodshed and invading 
England but I cannot remember to speak truly any thing of the covenant 
yet it might have been but being not to me interesting I perhaps took no 
heed of it. one thing was a sore to Oliver and the rest and that was I 
remember well. being obliged to have presbyterian preachers who exacted 


r2 
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more and were severe and meddling. so that the troopers said why we 
have got rid of the tyrant parsons and have got ten times worse in these 
Jack rags. for they were for tearing everything to pieces and so they 
turned them off and choose (so M8.) such as feared god to preach from 
amongst them and who were Independants, and there were two very cross 
letters of Manchester concerning Olivers turning the chaplains off amongst 
the Papers nevertheless Oliver went on his own way. and so did the 
associated counties. they ousted them nearly all in time from the army.. 
but the parishes remained as it pleased the people ie the majority of the 
Parishioners or the Great manof the Parish .. this is what remember as 
far as I can of the religious dispute and that was owing to the preachers 
desire for destruction of certain churches .. and which Oliver and his 
independants would not accede to .. they fulfilled the act of Parliament 
and destroyed Idolatrous pictures crosses and stained glass. copes candle- 
sticks &c. beyond that. I assure you writers lie who say Oliver desecrated 
Gods house wantonly. that they used Cathedrals for Barracks is true so did 
Prince rupert and even King Charles. nay in ourown time sodid Wellington 
in Spain and Portugal. let these Jesuitical Puseyites say who desecrated 
Oxford. compare Oxford to Cambridge. one was in the Kings hands. a 
ruin one in the Parliaments hands. it is perfect the facts speak volumes 
yet no one seems bold enough to say the truth nay speak the truth and you 
are set down as rebel. one of a mischievous turn bent on revolution only 
for clearing up the dark side of history. you are avoided as a leper very 
pleasant to those who wish no evil to any man therefore I thought it best 
to do as I have done God knows but I sadly fear a row is breeding. that 
nothing but an unsparing use of the pen will avert a most unsparing use 
of the sword. for well do I remember a passage of the Journal in which 
he says mentioning certain fights—now that our side has got men of 
talents who have a gifted pen, I trust that it will be soon settled for the 
pen is of greater force than the sword any day for good or evil (or words 
to that effect)—and without flattery I think you have such a pen and I am 
not singular and I trust that your honest endeavours will smash the 
vermin sweep the house and let us breathe once more pure air for it is 
getting very suffocating. 

In conclusion if you enclose me any letters I wrote, It will save you 
trouble and I will return them (if in Yarmouth per return post. unless I 
am over in Norwich where I shall be this next week a day or two) and 
give you all the information I can. I am Dear Sir 

Yrs mo truly 
W™ Squire 


P.S. I ask of you this favor . . as you live near. a copy of my relatives 
tomb. one admiral Matt Squire who died 1800 Jany 22 and is buried in 
Chelsea Church 


Squire to Carlyle. 
Gt Yarmouth Aug* 3" 1847 
Dear Sir 


Many thanks for your polite attention in sending me what I 
asked.' I am very much obliged 


1 Note in pencil by Carlyle: ‘ This was an Inscription in Chelsea Church about his 
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now to reply to your enquiries 

N° 1. letter 1. I think alludes to the hasty riding to suppress risings 
for the King. (the words direction gone is by me also written on it. but 
came. by the Col*'* music is by. § 8. to whom the letter was addressed as 
near as I remember nothing else was written 

letter 2 I remember nothing more than is written 

N° 3 means it was written on a strip of paper on both sides. one 
column is one side the other. reverse. as sick heads one side .. 4 greaves &c 
the other over ie other side is by me W S. also a return of sick and 
wounded &c. to indicate what I supposed it was W 8. 

N° 3 (so MS. for N° 4) as well as I remember related to a person who 
obtained news and provisions as comissaries (so MS.) now a days. W 8. 

N° 5 is written by me under the letter information required by you 

N° 6. the words written by me are “ not written by O C but a strange 
hand ”’ Lieut™t Squire was 8. 8. he was promoted as per the Journal for 
Naseby Battle & was written after he left being wounded in Wales or 
Cornwall at a place name turo I think was the name. 

No 2 [II] no date or month suppose Ely. is written by me. also letter 2 
no date or place suppose Norwich is also mine. as per Journal I recollect it 
sayd they had been over there .. letter 3. no address as it is gone written 
on it is mine they obeyed the order as well as I recollect was written by 
8 S. supposed 

letter 4. related to a serious quarrel in pay matters money being scarce 
a thing of very frequent mention in his journal I remember 

letter 5. I cannot remember aught of 

letter 6 I (so MS.) relates I think to some fortifications near Ely they 
were upon as the Journal mentions throwing up forts by the flemings 
I recollect nothing else 

letter 7 I think means Fotheringaye as the Journal mentioned a great 
deal of hard duty in those parts 

letter 8. I remember in Journal mention of all the East men wearing 
red coats horse and foot to distinguish them from the Kings men and it 
being used after by whole army. and I think it was after Marston Battle 
as the Journal was full of the rows of the men and corporals caballs.. 

N° 8 [IIT] letter one is answered on the letter! 


Grandfather, or some distinguished kinsman of former times.’ See P.S. to previous 
letter. 

Squire’s copies of thirty-four of the Cromwell Letters are written on seven sheets 
of letter paper without any arrangement whatever. I have given below with the 
number of each sheet the numbers of the letters it contains, as they stand in Carlyle’s 
reprint of his article in Fraser’s Magazine. 

I. 28, 8, 25, Scrap 1, 23, 15, 35. 
II. 21, 22, 32, 14, 10, 29, 31, 34. 

III. 5, 13 [letter partly in cypher, not printed], 30. 

IV. 9, 16, 12. 

V. 19, 33, 20 [Henry Cromwell’s letter, p. 27]. 

VI. 24, 1, 26, 17, 18, 27. 

VIL. 3, 4, 6, 7, 2. 

Letter 11 is printed from the copy given in Squire’s first letter to Carlyle. 

1 III. letter 1. Squire had written after his transcript, ‘this is a copy as well as 
I can make it out during the arming association supposed written in 1641 or 42, I 
have filled up many words only part eaten.’ Carlyle asks, ‘ you could not guess to 
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letter two I cannot give an Idea when or where it was written! 
cypher I cannot tell whose it is or from or to whom suppose it O C. as 
there were several strips in the letters. also letter 4 I cannot aid you in 
information : letter 5 relates to a relation in a nunnery somewhere in 
the Journall he mentions getting her away also another . . no date or 
where the quarters was is written by me W 8 

Ne 4 [IV] I think it is my error? Friend is evidently the word or else a 
slip of the pen from the Journal it mentioned often trouble they got into 
from the men taking without leave hay and corn from Malignants who 
Oliver never allowed to be robbed. but paid for all justly to friend and foe 

letter 2 I cannot say if Vanderslinder or Vandeslinder I wrote it as 
I found it. letter 3 I cannot say I think it was copied verbatim 4 

Ne V. by law of armes I will serve them, order Isham to heed the 
Bridge. is what I wrote Mr Isham left same time as § § did and went 
to sea. So said Journall as did many more 

letter 2 .. I cannot say more than is written horse dealing was often the 
amusement of Oliver from the tropers (so MS.) I read. changing horses. 
or swoping as he calls it 

letter 3 cannot recollect suppose relates to the Parliament spies * 

letter 4° relates to the Lincolnshire horse for the King robbing cattle 
I think what I remember they had some heavy fighting by Stamford and 
about as the journal mentiond I think either Grantham or horncastle 
but forget which. I think the Cypher was inside, written very small like 
print it was so neat.. : 

N° VI letter one cannot tell more than is written 

letter two the Journal mentioned a sad riot at Peterboro about the 
Kings going to Stamford between the townsmen and the array 

letter 3 means to Mr Squire at his quarters the Flag is what I wrote..’ 

letter 4 the words writ 12 April 1642. &c is written by S S. & not 
by me 

letter 5 I can say nothing upon it 

letter 6° shooting spies and hanging newsmongers was very often 


which Town, Stilton, Cambridge, Huntingdon &c, this was addressed?’ to which 
Squire replies, ‘I think it relates to all but S S was in the Stilton troop so said the 
Journall so suppose it means that association.’ 

' Letter 2. Squire had written, ‘the rest is torn off it is in M* Cromwells 
writing he that was lord protector no date or,’ and in answer to Carlyle added, 
‘ written by me W S.’ 

2 IV. Letter 1. W.S. had written ‘ Friends.’ 

’ Letter 2. W. 8S. had written ‘ Vanderlinder.’ Carlyle queried, ‘r or sl.’ 

‘ Letter 3. On the words ‘say my quarters to you’ Carlyle wrote, ‘anything 
wanting?’ ‘I think not,’ adds Squire. 

5 V. Letter 3. W.5S. had written on the copy, ‘no date or address being rotted 
away and other torn off.’ 

* Letter 4 is Henry Cromwell’s, probably from his father’s dictation. The cypher 
is the same as that on Scrap N° 9, which is ‘addressed to Cornet Squire at his quarters 
Sherborn,’ and may have been some private instructions from Oliver which Captain 
Berry was to communicate to others. , If the letters are forgeries it is not easy to say 
why the forger should have made two copies of the same cypher. 

7 VI. 3. Carlyle had queried, ‘ “ the Hag?” the Flag (what ?).’ 

8 6. On the words ‘this man was shot &c’ Carlyle asks, ‘ whose writing?’ Squire 


adds, ‘by me W S. I copied it out the Journal verbatim to guide me and inform 
you.’ 
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done & to me very horrible was the news I read often in the Journal of 
such doings I will tell you more when I see you of the wonderfull ways he 
got his news (O C.) I mean. 

No VIL.' I a not aid you as the early part of the Journall was 
rotten & had very ifaportant news in it of the means used of the arming 

letter 2? the association of Freeholders and Gentlemen who raised 
the Huntingdon regiment of horse. each armed and horsed himself ‘‘ save 
Mr Oliver Cromwell’s troop of Slepe dragoons of some 30 to 40 men 
mostly poore men or very little Freeholders” this the Journal mentioned 
often I mean the Slepe troop of hard handed fellowes who did as he told 
them and asked no questions: 

the others despite all that has been said and written armed themselves 
and horsed also. I mean the celebrated. Tawneys or Ironsides they 
wore brown Coats as did most farmers and Countrey Little freeholders.. 
and so do now as you or me may see any day 

Oliver had some 200 foot also armed by him who did great service 

letter 3° I (so MS.) relates to news of some of the armed resisting to 
the death of one or more some agressions (so M8.) of the Kings men. and 
a wish that all such be silenced.. as they hoped to arrange matters 

so Journall mentioned.. (news) is as it was in the letter I recollect well 
I cannot say if he had a house‘ or no or if it means his lodgings or only 
a hired house many letters I burnt had other addresses on them as at his 
house Lincoln. at his house Chelmsford &c¢ suppose quarters or being 
stationd there hired a house had I thought of it I had read the Journal 
more explicit. this I can say with all their soldiering £. s. d was not 


forgotten as he often bought and sold land seemed to be a very market- 
able affair go where he would I hope I have answered as far as will suit 
you. & I can with truth aid 


& remain Dear Sir 
Ys truly 
W™ Squire 


Squire to Carlyle. 
Dear Sir 
I have only just now returned from Norwich so could not reply 

in due course 1 hope it has not inconvenienced you with regard to the 
proof sheets which I now return with thanks for your courtesy 

I have read your paper. & and the whipping you give me a la plume 
I do beg of you not to think me such a fool as to be a modern nerved 
abolitionist 

I do not think and maintain that for good order and societies (so MS.) 


' VII. 1. Headed ‘letter from Mr Oliver Cromwell to Mr Sam Squire the Auditor 
of his regt of horse during the troubles.’ Carlyle asks, ‘your words, these ?’ ‘ Yes, 
WS.’ 

? Letter 2. ‘letter to the Association from Mr Cromwell from London.’ Carlyle 
asks, ‘ Whose words? What “ Association”? do you guess? To the Association of 
Freeholders & Gent" who raised the Huntingdon reg of Horse?’ ‘ Yes W 8.’ 

’ Letter 3. Heading, ‘Copy of a letter of Mr Cromwell to Mr S. Squire during 
the troubles.’ ‘Yours?’ ‘ Yes.’ 

* Carlyle writes, ‘In letter III (so for I) in this N° VIL: it is there said of Squire, 
‘you live at Oundle.’”” Can you reconcile the contradiction? And see again, III 
letter in Ne IV, “* your house at Oundle; ’’ and address of letter 2* there.’ 
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safety such horrid crimes as you name that the perpetrators be destroyed 
I do not like cruelty or ever did what was written in those papers was 
enough to make your flesh creep with horror at the acts done by the 
Kings men and officers. which begot the stern (murders) acts of the 
Parliament officers and men it is true theirs were merciful compared to 
the others yet terrible to read of in 1847. of acts of 1642. 8. 4. 5. 

you mention letter XX XIII. as incorrect as to date. I wrote it I believe 
correctly. I always when I read a letter looked into the Journal & if it 
was not worm eaten. I read what was set down I am sure there was a 
fight and he was there they stopped men going to Lynn and he got good 
spoil and there ware (so MS.) some carts taken—about there and all 
over the county fights were daily or weekly—perhaps not 1 killed many 
cut for the kings men always broke when they rode hard at them this 
I do remember. and the letter is right as far as I recollect of the Journal 

letter XXIII is right I remember it. I had plenty of similar written to 
parties evidently got again to prevent mischief so I suppose but can only 
guess I sent you such as came to hand and suited me for clearness or I 
had sat writing copies for days. of similar letters I sent you 

when In town and I have an hour I will certainly call and thank 
you for your courtesy to me ; 


& remain 
Dear Sir 
Y*s mo truly 
W™ Squire 
Nov 21. 1847 
Regents Road 
Gt Yarmouth 


Squire to Carlyle.’ 


Dear Sm 


I reply to your kind note and contents. I have no remarks to 
make or any anger at the men who may scribble for love or hire. or envy 
hatred or any other amiable civilized weakness. therefore as it is meat 
drink and cloathing to both scribes and printers let them live and enjoy 
their hard earned meals I decline any invite to the meal so earned this is 
to the small snakes in the grass 

to you at all times I am proud to reply so supposing that these papers 
you send me are what you want replying to. I have not truly as I have 
said any scrap of the originals I did truly burn them and (as I find some 
of other sorts that I want). but let that pass it mortifies me I was too tired 
that day to mind. so finished all excuse me If I write to day bad as I am 
now and have been near 4 weeks a (so MS.) weak and suffering at this 
moment. I am and feel ill so excuse my writing for Influenza is a great 
enervator 

reply to J D the irascible. What was written was no doubt the name 
then used by Gentlemen. J D must make an allowance for fashions of 
1647 and 1847 no steam or coach to hurry in a day the fashion of Paris 
to London and in a week over England. then it took perhaps years. I 
have no doubt but if J D looks at some old family Pictures he will see one 
but not on the Commonalty ie mob. as to slang. let J D read any of the 


' Carlyle has noted, ‘on Daily News “J. D” 2 article there.’ 
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Puritan sermons he will find plenty or any of them in his dear John 
Bunyan perhaps. I cannot seek but I dare say they had plenty of such 
classic lore and Kesiah Danel I know nothing of & to oblige you have sought 
the name in old Bibles viz Job 42. 14 and it is the name of his second 
daughter. I cannot help it I may have spelt it wrong from the paper I copied 
it from but I cannot tell a lie I know nothing more of the man or his name 
beyond I copied it as I found it. it may have been a Kesiah or Keriah but 
leave it like the peep show to J D to choose for it may have been a Moll 
Flagon who knows. such things have been to J D I wish a little charity. 
I fear his Xmas dinner is still indigestible. try Morrisons or any other Pill 
it may suit him. 

to the other papers 

When I sent you copies I did not expect them ever getting printed or 
I had burnt even them your honor however save in one instance has kept 
secret as such between us as gentlemen It is as It ought. and at all times 
I oblige you now had I disobeyed an earnest request of my Father now no 
more.. had you honored me no I burnt. them my honor is safe. I care the 
value of a puff of London smoke for all the scribes—were poor Oliver alive 
now the yelping hounds had cut home to kennel, who abuse him dead can I 
escape. let them scribble they live by it let them come here. or when in 
London say to me to my face what behind a dark and filthy screen of pen 
and ink they may shoot at me. I would like no greater fun than flog 
such with my schlager I could but try who knows we might beat wit in 
with good materials at any rate civility those who know me would tell 
you I never gave offence or took it. I am quiet now but do not wish to 
be set to (so MS.) hard upon I would like to live in peace if they will let 
me therefore shall not reply to any polite hints at my veracity genuine 
and forgings I shall buy this Frazers Magazine reading over these nice 
compliments will be as good as caviare at any rate pass an hour away. I 
really did not think any more of the matter untill you sent these papers. 
it presents the pleasing effect of our seeing how well they abuse you 
living .. what a plenty must be in store when dead it is almost worth 
dying to see the effect could we read when dead our own friends kind 
remarks, what a treat. a revel. I enjoy them living. god love the 
Cooks! with many thanks for your courtesy and wishing you a happy 
new year 

I remain 
Yrs mo truly 
W™ Squire 


P.S. You will see me one day when least expected as it may be then 
we may talk and I will tell you certain events. 


Jan’ 6. 1848 
Thursday 


Part of a letter from Carlyle to FitzGerald. 


{1 March 1848.) 
Of Squire I have heard little ; his face I have never yet seen. During 
the heat of that distracted jargon about the Letters (more distracted jargon 
never came my way before), I sent, one day, three clippings of News- 
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papers which I had got somewhere, openly calling in question the 
authenticity of the Squire story and documents: these three clippings I 
enclosed in an empty cover, merely writing ‘‘ compliments ” in the inside, 
and despatched them to Yarmouth. Answer, next day, arrived ; written 
as if by a wild lion, or body of lions, several writing at once ;—really an 
affecting Letter, for poor Squire was ill of influenza, and his whole soul 
was stirred up into astonishment, contempt, and rage literally beyond 
speech. I saw it would have been easy to bring him up to any negative 
Editor in London, with a tremendous oak stick in his hand, and a kind of 
‘logic’ that would have much surprised the negative Editor! But in 
fact I was afraid of Bedlam itself for poor Squire, and was filled with 
respect and pity for him; wrote accordingly a soothing letter, advising 
him not to mind a whit all that barking of street dogs, but to sit quiet, 
to grow well, and come and see me,—which last he promised to do, but 
has never yet done; nor have I heard a whisper of him since..—Yet I 
must see him by and by, should I even go to Yarmouth on purpose. You 
are much mistaken in your notion of what he thinks of you,' ‘‘ my intelli- 
gent friend ; ’’—and if you ever come into his neighbourhood, you may with 
perfect frankness (and really I think, should) go and pay your respects to 
him again. You can say I never for one moment doubted of his letters; 
nor am likely, till the age of miracles come back. As to ‘arguments’ 
like those we had from the negative Editors, I do not see that a mountain 
of such (mostly false and ignorant even as philologies) are of any weight 
at all. Besides, what boots it? Let every man believe as he lists; there 
is properly not a pennyworth of historical value attached to belief or to dis- 
belief! It is literally like the noise of street dogs: one dog barks, another 
and another takes up the bark, and soon all the parish, and all the nation, 
is in full bow-wow, barking as for life;—and the whole matter was a poor 
cracked porringer the cook was flinging out of window in the silent winter 
evening! You cannot stop it; not you, by rushing out with horsewhips, 
and field artillery of Woolwich arsenal : sit still in silence ; and it will stop 
of itself!—Spedding tells me, it is mostly quenched now, into a sober 
doubt on the part of the ignorant looking into a millstone ; most people 
of sense, I believe, are content to take the matter as I give it. And so, 
till next edition, it must lie . . 


[Carlyle’s memoranda of his first interview with William Squire copied 
by me from the original paper lent me by Mrs. Alexander Carlyle. 
Easter 1885. W. A. W.] 

Thursday, 25 Jan’. 1849. 

The day before yesterday, about one o’clock, there was suddenly 
ushered in upon me here—‘‘ Mr. Squire!”—the mysterious far-famed 
proprietor and annihilator of the Squire MS., whom I had often longed 
to see, whom in these very days, being busy with preparation for a Third 
Edition, I had felt that I must go to Yarmouth to see, if he did not keep 
his promise and come to me. Here he was at last; and right welcome. 

A man of round rosy face; large grey eyes, full of innocence yet of 


1 [I supposed he might come with an ‘ oak stick ’ to me as well as to ‘ Able Editors,’ 
after reading my solution of his story in Carlyle’s words at p. 10] (note by Mr. 
Fitzgerald). 
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unquiet vehemence, and slightly crow-footed, as beseemed an age of forty 
otherwise apparent. Head big, roundish, and not ill shaped; figure 
rather slighter than I had expected; 5 feet 10, and that of a man active 
and rapid, rather than robust or heavy. Dress by no means exquisite ; 
bottle-green frock or top-coat somewhat gone about the button holes, as 
I gradually noticed, linen not splendidly clean; nevertheless nothing 
mean or unpleasant about the air of the man; free-and-easy aspect as of 
the kind of man called gentleman in country towns, and one of the sort 
that was above dress. 

Something radically honest, even brave and benevolent, was in the 
man’s look, nay something blowsy and almost jolly yet with a singular 
dash of exasperation, often quiet vehemency, such as the eyes had at the 
first glance told me of. About forty, as above said, living for some year 
or two past in Yarmouth; but before that in London: native of the Peter- 
borough region (Yazley, I think); to school at Oundle; grandfather 
a retired sea-officer, lived at Peterborough,—in whose house there, in a 
window-chest (bunker, the Scotch call it) upstairs, this Wm. Squire first 
of all came upon the Squire MS. with other family records. This grand- 
father died,' he did not say in what year; the grandmother who first led 
him to the MS. died at London in or about 1840. The Father, I could 
- fitfully gather, had been in trade an extensive merchant, perhaps of corn 
and Baltic produce; this son too had been ‘in business,’’—was in 
Antwerp, for example, when it was bombarded in 1830; item had rec* 
the finish of his education “‘in Hamburg, at the Johanneum under Dr. 
Cramer” (I think), and had wandered in various directions transiently 
over the Continent. Traders ‘to the East Country,” probably of some 
extent at one time; but they had, father and son, and sons, all been ‘‘ un- 
fortunate,’’"—bankrupt very probably ; and one of the sorest raws on poor 
W. Squire, I soon perceived, was this sad consideration, whatever bore even 
remotely on the ‘‘ misfortunes of my family.” His wife too appeared to be 
an habitual invalid; in his own proud wounded condition, he had shrunk 
more and more into solitude in late years,—and was indeed ‘ spectre- 
haunted’ more than enough, as I could perceive, poor man! One of his 
sons,” a nice-enough looking boy of 14, whom he had left ‘‘ on the Steyne”’ 
(as he called it, meaning the Cadogan Pier, I suppose) he, at my request, 
finding our interview was like to be of longer continuance, brought in, 
and settling him with Jane and her company by the fire downstairs, re- 
joined me here, to talk till I had done with him. 

One very important set of circumstances he had at the very first 
hurriedly made known to me,—which may explain many things. His 
nerves were gone, he said; he could stand no contradiction, durst take 
no wine ;—went mad if he got excited. And why? His very life, as it 
were, had been repeatedly smashed in pieces. At the age of 7 years, 
some big china platter, or slab, being laid on the floor on some occasion 
of house-cleaning, W. 8. got upon it, slid upon it, fell upon the back of 
his poor head, broke the scull (as he has learned since “‘ into 87 pieces”’), 
and did not recover life itself except by miracle! Ever since he has 


1 John Squire died Feb. 3, 1834, aged 72. His widow (Joanna) died at Norwich 
in 1840, Feb. 24. 
? Stepsons. 
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been—the thing you see. Nay farther, in his 17th or 18th year, one 
day, with his father and a gay company in Norfolk, he was hunting: the 
hunters had to ford a deep swift stream of no great breadth—stream 
running towards the (undershot) wheel of a mill. W. Squire to save his 
feet dry, quitted the stirrups, ‘‘sat upon his cob like a taylor:”’ his 
favourite dog swam round the cob’s nose; cob plunged, Squire tumbled ; 
cob hit him above the left eyebrow, a blow as with a forge-hammer (of 
which the scar, and broad misshaping dint is still visible); poor 8. rolled 
rapidly, like light luggage, towards the mill-wheel; and his Father had 
to plunge in to the very throat, and with imminent risk fish him out 
again. Then thirdly on some other occasion he was on the edge of 
drowning,—simple death by drownage. And quite lately, it appears, 
‘‘an omnibus ”’ overset, and all but put an end to him a fourth time. In 
short he has been killed oftener than enough.—If to all this we add 
bankruptcy, and the confused misfortunes of an individual life, and of a 
family perhaps all of violent temper; acting on a man naturally affec- 
tionate, ardent, proud, and sunk in that dark unsubduable element intel- 
lectual and economical,—we have, physically and spiritually some theory 
of such a phenomenon as this poor W. Squire. I looked at him with 
real sympathy, real respect after a sort; and had no suspicion at all of 
his veracity of heart. But it was quite clear, he is of the kind called 
half-mad ;—and all manner of truth refracted itself in getting into him, 
and in getting out of him. 

There was great difficulty in keeping W. 8. to any topic; he branched 
off, in his hasty speech, to the right and to the left, as in his vehement 
humour this or the other object blazed up into brightness for him; his 
speech withal had a kind of native freshness, picturesqueness here and there, 
but was interrupted with ‘‘ mind-ye!’’ and other such unpleasant interjec- 
tions ; often burst off with vehemence when his kindred, several of them 
richer than he, and disposed to look down on him, came to suggest them- 
selves. A Cousin Squire, at present Capt" (?) in the Queen’s Guards 
more than once turned up; representative of an honourable branch, the 
head of which had (in the last century, I think) deepened a river at his 
own expense, sir,”’ “made it navigable all the way from Peterboro to 
Thrapstone,” as his very tombstone still testifies : this Guardsman Squire 
sold off the valuable interest in the navigable river to buy his commis- 
sion; and ‘‘is high enough now; looks down on me, as if I were dirt.” 
Other cousins, Norfolk people, I imagined, came out too in angry 
glimpses; ‘had been very kind to my mother, tho’,” and could not be 
quite set at nought,—as in this business of the Ironside MS. they (especi- 
ally ‘‘ Will,” one of them) fancied, or might fancy, that they were. On 
the whole, poor Squire clearly felt ill at ease in his family position; in 
his social, economical, intellectual condition there was enough to keep 
up a jealous subterranean fire in the poor man, which, ever and anon 
bursting out, did, with the kick of the horse, the 87 pieces of the scull, 
the &c. &c., much dislocate, and hurl often into fierce incoherence, the 
utterance of the poor man. Untruth I nowhere detected or suspected in 
him ; but everywhere exasperation, and reason even keen reason became 
‘*semi-delirious.”” A rather weary work to fish up from that boiling 
mahilstrom the fragments that fitted one another, and stick them honestly 
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together! Which nevertheless I constantly endeavoured to do; and 
must now, by the first opportunity allowed, set down the results of. Our 
interview lasted about three hours; his readiness to serve me in this or 
any matter was again and again expressed; but, as is clear enough, his 
ability was not quite commensurate! Let me faithfully set down, before 
any part of it fade from me the net result of what I got on that occasion. 
(He is to call again “in April:”’ but who knows ?)—First of the Squire 
MSS., this is what I learned. 

Squire MSS.—It was about his 17th year (probably 1824 ! or so ?) that 
W. S. then on a visit, or habitually living in his Grandfather’s house at 
Peterboro, and always ‘‘ having a turn for antiquities,” first became awake 
to the old window-chest, and by the aid of ‘‘ Granny,” a good old lady, got 
a key and consequent admittance to the same. There lay, within, a 
‘heap of papers,’’ very dim, dirty and confused, an old buff-leather 
coat quite black, very big brass pistol, and (perhaps?) fractions of old 
horse gear and etceteras,—parts of the military equipment of some 
subaltern trooper of the 17 century. Not long regarding these, the 
meaning of which was soon exhausted, W. 8. with his keen eye for 
antiquities got deep among the old Papers. A dusty imbroglio of old 
family writings,—letters (I think) to another Squire than Sam, also a 
man of some activity in the 17 centy ; letters to still other Squires, about 
old property, old business &c., of no interest to W. S. or to anybody ; at 
length a big bulk of old brown sheets in the plain state, “‘ stitched together 
at the back with leather,’’ more fascicles than one (if I rightly took him), 
and as thick—how thick ?—he pointed to the length of his middle finger ; 
but whether he meant the whole of the plain sheets or only the main 
fascicle of them, I durst not sufficiently cross-question him to ascertain. 
[Any new question was liable at any time to throw us quite out of the ruts 
again, with great uncertainty as to the return!] These old brown bound 
sheets were, like the others, in a quite dusty, rottenish, and indeed shock- 
ng description,—shocking to the clean hands and neat feelings of W. S. 
‘A moth, sir! ’’ not only moths had been wriggling in every direction, but 
‘* a mouse had had her nest there, sir!”” The early or downmost part of 
the sheets had mouldered at the corners, mouldered almost to the heart, 
and were much gone.—The writing however was ‘‘ excellent penmanship, 
like that of a man used to keep books in business,” and where the colour con- 
tinued, above all where moths and mice had not been, was very easily read. 

Reading here W. 8. soon found that he had got a kind of Diary or 
private Autobiography of one Sam Squire, apparently an old kinsman of 
his, who had begun at a very early period of life to keep Notes (‘‘ had a turn 
that way’), and had continued it almost to the end of his long life. The 
early part, mostly mouldered and gone, indicated him to have been a 
Trader (as his Father was) at London before the Civil wars began; and 
the latter part shewed that he became so again: the middle or more 
entire part of the MS, related to his transactions during the Civil war 
itself.—The letters, from Oliver and others,—those (I think W. 8. wrote to 
me on another occasion) were lying intercalated (that is stwck in, not 
sewed) among the sheets themselves. In these old sheets W. S. witht 
knowledge of the Civil War, except what the orthodox gossip of Peterboro 


' 1826. W.S. was born 1809. 
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had yielded, and witht knowledge indeed of any kind except what Oundle 
School and his own eyes and cracked head had yielded him,—began 
diligently, with more and more interest, to read.—Before speaking of 
what he learned there, we had better prosecute the history of the poor 
MS. itself, so far as his fitful revelations and my own best remembrance 
enable us to do it. 

W. S. liking his MS. said, ‘‘ Granny, should not these old papers be 
taken out of that dirty Box; be cleaned, and sorted a little?’ Granny 
answered, ‘‘ No, better not; Grandfather won’t like: they must stay 
there.” This was (say) in A.D. 1824. 

On the Grandfather’s death (year not given: 1830! perhaps ?), Granny 
removed to her son’s house, then resident (I guess, in rather reduced or 
soon-to-be-reduced circumstances) at Norwich: thither the old Papers in 
a new box—at least newly applied to that purpose for it was properly “‘ an 
old box we used to keep corn in”’ [this, or the Peterboro one? ask, if I 
ever see W. §. again,—and can manage to insinuate such a question ! ]— 
came, along with Granny ; and there, in that or other successive houses of 
Son Squire, they continued, A noted Norwich Antiquary? (name J now 
quite forget, not having known it before) “‘ got one of these old Papers from 
me”’ (about the money values of ancient objects), and it was known that 
we had old Papers but nobody heeded them). 1830-37 (such is my best 
guess) Son Squire, the father of W. S. had in the mean time gone bank- 
rupt, had died, and the family had gone or was fast going ‘‘all to smithers.”’ 
Granny was dead before her son ;* son’s wife, “‘ my mother,” had retired to 
a cottage in the neighbourhood of Norwich, and along with her went the 
old corn-box and Papers. She was very poor (I fear)—and the ‘“ Cousin 
Will” I fancy in those days helped her. For our W. 8. now trading for 
himself, had removed to London ; and I suppose was making bankruptcy 
or staggering on the edge of that, and not much able to serve his poor 
Mother. He did send for her up to Town however ; she came, and with 
her the old Box of Papers,—considerably dishevelled and apparently 
diminished : ‘‘ My poor Mother had sometimes lighted the fire with them, 
sir!’”’ She very soon died in London: and then the Box became W. 
Squire’s own. (1840?) 4 

W. Squire, bankrupt or otherwise I did not learn, soon after withdrew 
from trade, from London (his wife too falling ill) ; put his goods ‘‘ into the 
Pantechnicon,” and went to Norfolk,—to a lodging in Yarmouth (‘1 
Regent’s Road ’’), where he still is. For some time, years it might be, this 
Box, among his other goods, lay in the Pantechnicon here. At Yarmouth 
from the Library he got a book of mine,—‘‘ what Book!” he inquires with 
a frown of pain, and lifting up his fist as if to force answer; for the poor 
man’s memory, among the 87 scull-fragments, sometimes seems to go 
quite out for a time, and force will not bring it back : ‘‘ what Book ? ’— 
probably Heroes, but no matter ; he liked the Book; inquired for more ; 
got the Cromwell; read it, and began then to remember his old MS., and 
started a correspondence with me. (This soon after new year’s day 1847 
at Alverstoke.) Correspondence went on, as we know: Box and goods 


1 1834. ? Woodward. 
8 This is not correct. Matthew Squire died in 1837, his mother in 1840. 
* 1846. 
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meanwhile had been removed from the Pantechnicon, to ‘“‘ some other 
place,”—probably a lodging too poor to be specified plainly. Here being 
in Town in June 1847, and “ at leisure for a day or two,” he copied out the 
Cromwell Letters for me; and then, in a wrathful mood (he jerked his 
hand to signify so much), burnt all the rest,—‘‘ There!” In the way 
we know.—Certain ‘‘ autographs ’’ (I made him explain that they were but 
signatures clipt out) he had put, for me, into a small pocket-book, “ like 
that,”’—like a memorandum book with scissors, &c. which he saw lying on 
this table :—the ‘‘ pocket-book ” with its autographs was hustled out of him, 
and lost in the railway. Of the original Journal, or other old Squire 
Papers, at home or elsewhere, there remained no shred unburnt. He 
remembered various things confusedly out of it, and was very willing to 
communicate them, but of course did it always in an embroiled almost 
inextricable manner. Of which, below.—One little fragment, relating all 
to the ‘‘ sack of Peterboro Cathedral,” he had copied long ago,—finding 
the account quite contrary to that current at Peterboro, and thinking to 
rectify that false account some time :—this he thinks he still has, indeed 
is near sure of it ‘‘in a press of books that I have; ”’ and will send it to me 
directly on his return. Also a speech of Cromwell’s to Squire (‘line or 
two of copied writing ’’), on their first entrance into Cambridge, as military 
people, and supreme over the Malignant gownsmen,—to whom Oliver at 
his election, amid their vociferations agt him, had obscurely threatened so 
much ; this also he will send, if (which is doubtful) it be now discoverable. 
—And this is all that can be said about the unfortunate MS.; hope of 
it there is none farther. 

Nothing in this vague bewildered Narrative pointed in the least towards 
falsity,—rather all pointed towards the reverse of wilful or deliberate 
falsity. But there was much in the manner and matter of it that 
pointed towards Bedlam, spiritual insolvency as well as remembrance of 
economic, and in brief towards the 37 scull-fragments, and past history 
of W. 8.—With a painful confused feeling, I had to take it for what it 
was worth ; and set it down here (not for publication while he or I live) 
with all the exactness I could. He admitted that I could have got the 
MS from him, had I come in person: but all that is over now! In 
great haste, let me set down [not till tomorrow! It strikes 8; and I 
must out, after a letter still to write !] what I can remember from his 
confused remembrances.— 

Friday 26 jan’ 1849 ; after much confused interruption this day and- 
last, I continue :] 

Sam Squire had been, as his Father still was, a Levant Merchant in 
London ; had been in foreign parts personally, seemed to be a shifty 
managing man, not at all of emphatically religious nature, but urged a 
good deal by animosity agt the Laud Priesthood, and very intent all 
along upon ‘the main chance.” Used to lend officers money at ex- 
orbitant interests, was very careful of plunder in the storm of strong 
places; did a great deal of spy-work, took messages twice to Holland 
&e &c. Some time before the Civil war broke out, he appears to have 
withdrawn from trade to his native Oundle or Peterboro region, to farm 
some property he had acquired there. His first quarrel with the Priest- 
hood (W. 8. remembers) was ‘about some sheep,”—a tithe case :— 
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whether he knew Oliver then or not, cannot say. Remembers’ however 
that Oliver and he did once personally meet before the wars; impossible 
to say in what year. It was at Oundle on a market-day; Oliver (then a 
member, Dep‘ thinks) had come to Oundle market, to feel the pulses of 
men, to quicken their pulses; got Sam Squire, took him aside into a 
tavern, ‘‘ where they had pipes and ale”’ (sure of that); told him things 
were certainly coming’ to extremity; it w4 well beseem him and all 
true men to get their fighting tools ready. Perhaps to get into clubs, 
organisation of committees, and be generally awake ?—[What year ? 
Alas, destructive 37 scull-fragments! Autumn 1640? If so, it could 
only be a general admonition to prepare for the worst ;—and Oliver, 
then natwrally at home, was bona fide attending market, among his 
neighbours. Or spring 1641? In which case the member was down 
professedly agitating.—One would rather guess the former, but it were 
highly curious to know] 

“Sir, it is all false that Oliver had a red nose, or swollen face ; 
nothing of the kind: Sir, he had a French valet,—yes, and was a man of 
good figure! Frenchmen ” (or Walloons ?) “‘ they had taken somewhere : 
instead of prisoners, these men wished to take service; one of them was 
very handy with Oliver as valet.’ Proof that Oliver was no clown,— 
thot the Deponent, and with bewildered emphasis said. 

‘“‘ Once,” year not to be recovered at all, place not to be specified, 
‘‘ somewhere in the country about Deeping,” a party of Oliver’s troopers 
(Squire with them, I suppose ?) met a Miller with a long string of horses 
loaded with flour-bags,—‘‘ horses he carried his flour on’ (said Dep‘) : 
this Miller and one of the Troopers, perhaps grazing one another on the 
path, perhaps old acquaintances with a quarrel unsettled,—got into high 
words, by some means or other ; and agreed, the Trooper valiantly fore- 
going his advantages, to decide it by a round or two of boxing. While 
the fists diligently played, one of the Oliver party groped in the pocket 
of the Miller’s coat which had been stripped: lo!—a packet of royalist 
letters! The boxing instantly ceases; the Miller is haled off to Oliver, 
kept tightly till he read the letters, and then—‘ Truss him up!”’ (said 
Dept). That is the brief end of the Miller ;—a treasonous Miller, carry- 
ing letters from some strong place, or from some nascent traitor; clean 
agt law! Nay more: in the letters themselves was notice of certain 
monies which ‘‘ two women ”’ (‘ ladies,”’ it might be—but of easy virtue 
as I afterwards gathered) were to deliver at a certain place, on a certain 
pass-word spoken : Oliver sent Squire with the due pass-word; got the 
monies; ‘‘and,” said Dept with a wild kind of grin, “Sam Squire 
signifies that the ladies too would never give us any trouble more !— 
Horrible things, sir, were done in those war-times; they cared nothing 
about life!’’—The Royalists, he intimated withal, were far worse, and 
were thieves to boot. 

** Once,” at Bury St Edmund’s, Squire with other officers were sitting 
in their quarters, spending the evening, with talk enough, and perhaps 
a very little ale, when Oliver (or perhaps a messenger of his) entered ; 
asked, ‘‘ Does any of you speak French?’’ Squire, after some pause, 
answered that he could speak a little French. ‘‘ Then come along ; this 
way.”’—Oliver in his private room then signified to Squire that here 
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had a Packet of letters come; which he, Squire, would have to take to 
Holland, and bring back an answer to. A service of difficulty, of 
danger ; readily undertaken by Squire, with good instructions, and for 
a consideration. At the Brill, on the beach, at a certain hour (of the 
evening, I think ?), there would a gentleman in a cloak be walking: take 
this ring, put it on your right hand; at sight of any gent™ you consider 
to be the right one, ‘‘ take snuff with an air,”—flourishing your hand, so 
that he may notice your ring. The gent”, if he is the right one, will 
then say something—‘‘ French—French, said deponent, puckering his 
brows—I forget it!”"—say something (about your ring?), to which you 
answer another thing; and that is your man to give the letters to.— 
Squire did successfully as directed ; got (from Harwich, I suppose ?) to 
Helvoetsluys in the Packet (if there was a Packet: ‘‘ Boat,” W. S. called 
it), then across the island to Brill; found his gent” in cloak ;. took snuff 
with an air; and was thereupon led by the gent® into a pleasant elegant 
House in Brill, where sat certain elegant ladies, who pleasantly received 
Squire, and conversed with him while the gent withdrew to read his 
letters. The letters read needed next to be answered. Squire was lodged 
in this house all night ; on the morrow the Boat couldn’t sail for storm ; 
Squire was lodged again ; and next day when the Boat did sail, plenteous 
provision and sea-store liquid and solid was put on board for him. “I 
lost that ring in Smyrna long afterwards,’ wrote Squire in his Jowrnal. 
Who the gent” in cloak might be ? I asked Dep*. Squire said, ‘‘ A Hogan 
Mogan certainly ’*—which means only a senator, or High Mightiness so- 
called, not the Stadtholder by any means, as Dept once seemed to surmise. 
—Sam Squire made at least one other journey on like errand to Holland! 
but of this, less romantic in character, there seemed to remain no parti- 
culars with Dep*. 
{interrupted yesterday again.—27 jan’ to-day] 

Henry Cromwell, ‘‘ young Henry,” had an amourette during his 
campaignings: it was while they were in the West (autumn 1645) after 
the Battle of Naseby. The gallant young gent® had fallen in with a 
pretty young woman,—yeoman’s daughter, or some such rank, the Dept 
thinks ;—had got greatly attached, and created great attacht: he con- 
sulted Squire, a knowing hand, not strait-laced by scruples where 
any hope of profit was apparent; Squire assented, aided; the young 
damsel left her father’s house, dressed herself as a groom boy, and in that 
character rode for a time with HY Cromwell. To the great entertaint of 
both parties, while it lasted! But it could not last; Oliver detected it, 
—rose into a very thunderstorm of rage, especially with Squire, when he 
found that Squire had co-operated. ‘‘ Man,man!” raged Oliver to him, 
‘“*T could find in my heart to shoot thee down for such a feat!” and even 
groped, as if clutching his pistol while he spoke, Dep* said. Dept (repre- 
sentative of Sam Squire) fancied he could recollect farther that Sam in 
an unblushing handfast manner, intimated that he too carried pistols ; 
but that, on the whole, it was folly to talk of them here, the case being a 
mere boyish foolery, no marriage intended; the young woman could at 
once be sent back to her friends, and there an end. Which accordingly 
was done; and so, the tears and tragedy movements all lapped in whole- 
some oblivion by Dept and Sam Squire, it did end. 

VOL. I.—NO, II. Z 
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Sam Squire ‘made a good deal of money during the war.’’ Lent 
money on usance to needy officers; had generally a stock of money, he, 
whoever might be short; and was always alive to,that concern. Ex- 
tremely attentive, of course, in any case of plunder; played always an 
excellent hand in such games. At the sack of Basing House, for 
example, he himself intimates that he did beyond hope; sent up ‘‘ two 
heavy chests,” good store of plate in them, to London.—At this time 
‘at least I saw it six years ago, and I suppose it still to be there,” there 
is in the Norfolk Hétel at Norwich! one of the most curious Civil-War 
relics: a silver flagon, gained at the storm of Basing House, “ all carved, 
a heavy low tankard, holds above a quart, has a lid ;—it was always in 
our family since, till my Father (perhaps a dozen years ago ?) sold it, in 
his distress, to that Innkeeper, and there it is in use still.” So said 
Dept; then seeing me mark with my pencil, he hastily subjoined, ‘‘ No, 
don’t; it reminds me of our family’s ruin; don’t speak of that,—I 
shouldn’t have mentioned that!’—N.B. Promise from me that it should 
go no farther: I declared however that if I had opportunity, I should 
certainly inquire after that flagon at that Hétel. 

After the first Civil War, Sam Squire having quitted the Army, and, 
what with silver flagons, what with usance, being pretty staunch in 
funds, betook himself to London and the Levant trade again. In one of 
his voyages (year 1656) he was taken, he and the ship he was in, by 
Barbary Corsairs. ‘‘ Capt" Stayner’’ (Dept says) delivered him; took 
the Pirate ship or galley he was in; ‘“ hanged all the Turks ; ’’—carried 
Squire, whose own ship was gone without recovery, on board the English 
Admiral,—Admiral (General) Montague, to wit. Squire in the Sea- 
General’s pinnace, after giving some account of his capture and mis- 
fortunes, ventured to ask if my Lord Gen! had not perhaps still some 
memory of old times? When the Jronsides were afoot, and there was a 
St Neot’s Troop with a Capt" to it,—and furthermore an assiduous 
Auditor Squire ?—Montague (Dep* said) readily owned the soft impeach- 
ment, was glad to see Squire, “‘ and they drank wine together,” said Dept. 
—By Montague’s aid or the general course of things, Squire speedily got 
home again, though in a peeled condition. 

Squire, “‘ after this,’’ bethought him of an old debt, some £60 I think, 
which stood on his books, or on the tablets of his memory and belief, 
agt the State, for old Eastern-Association services; debt impossible to 
get settled, when he left the Army; but debt, as the Squire tablets 
affirmed, still dwe,—which might not, perhaps, Protector Cromwell, if he 
were still the same identity with Col. Cromwell, help one towards, or 
even take upon himself and pay? Squire determined to try. Dressed him- 
self ‘‘ very fine, sir,—Lord, very fine; galooned coat—and had buckles 
to his shoes ;”’ all very grand; and proceeded to Whitehall for an inter- 
view with his Highness. In the Guardroom sat or sauntered Guards- 
men in their grey frocks with black welts; rather grinned at Sam Squire’s 
galoons and shoebuckles, or seemed internally to quiz him as he fancied, 
—which brought up reflexions in Sam Squire, ‘Hah, hum! you are 
beautifully brushed and polished, my comrades there; not rusty, 
hacked in pieces with hard fighting, as I have known some others ! ”»— 


1 Not to be found or heard of now, (1850) {note by Carlyle). 
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Coming to the Protector’s room, he got admitted; found the PF with an 
official man at a table, “looking at plans;” Pr after a space dismissed 
his official man, quitted the table and window, and came to Squire. 
Recognised Squire (not seemingly with much rapture); ‘‘ shook hands” 
nevertheless ; asked In what he could serve him? Squire produced that 
bit of an account of his; £60 due me by the State, as your Highness 
may please to know!—Alas, alas, Highness probably knows there are 
silver flagons and all manner of unsettled things in the Squire accounts ;— 
Highness intimates in a good-humoured bantering way that the State 
wretchedly poor has not a sixpence she can pay except at the constable’s 
demand ;—no hope of her opening old scores settled better or worse, and 
got darned up, ten years ago! But it is just, urges Squire.—Nay, said 
the Pr, if you come to that, Mr. Squire, has not the State too some set- 
off agt you? Didn’t the State, very lately, save your life from the 
Barbary Pirates? You would have been hanged, man! How much do 
you value your life at?—‘‘Not sixty pounds, that service of Capt” 
Stayner’s, who did it quite by the bye,” said Squire.—‘‘ Not sixty pounds, 
your life?”’—‘* Why, my Saviour’s life,”” said Squire, ‘‘ brought only 80 ; 
thirty pieces of silver, we read!"’ (This latter speech, rather an astonish- 
ing one, was what had stuck with Dep*.) ‘Go to, go to,! man!” con- 
cluded Oliver, stepping aside, to some cabinet or press, bringing out a 
medal (silver? or gold?—ask!) and hanging it round Squire’s neck; 
*‘ take that ; ’’—and so dismissed him without cash or the shadow of cash! 
Squire grumbled to himself, very considerably: unjust; nothing but 
this paltry thing, not worth 10 pieces:—grown a high man now,—far 
difft from the pipe and ale we had in Oundle long since! Squire went 
along to the Lady Protectress, to wait upon her, before leaving; found 
her “‘ quite unchanged by high fortune,”—not like her proud Husband! 
[This is the last thing I can remember to-day,—No there is still another 
thing, Squire’s Jeswit ancestor (see next page)—the Peterboro MS. the 
Cambridge speech shall be added when they arrive.] 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time there was a Squire, an ancestral kinsman 
of Sam’s and Deponent’s, who started as a seaman, and “‘ had sailed with 
Sir Francis Drake.’’ After Drake and the Armada, I suppose—after, or 
before,—this Seaman Squire was shipwrecked, thrown ashore, naked and 
near dead, in Spain ‘‘at the Groin” (Corunna, Dept did not seem to 
know). Spanish benefactors took him up; Spanish Friars nourished his 
body into health again, then took to nourishing and saving his soul, after 
their fashion ; overset the loose Protest™ of poor Seaman Squire (some 
Lieut* or midship" I suppose); quite bothered and bewildered his poor 
soul,—persuaded him to shave his crown and take the vows (‘‘ Jesuit,”’ I 
think); and even, by way of amends for a misspent life, to set off for 
England, and there try if he could kill Queen Elizab"! So said Dept; 
and that the story was found in the Histories.—Jesuit Squire couldn’t 
kill Elizabeth ; was found trying it; was investigated, arraigned, cast, 
and publickly hanged; making a great noise in his time.—Once during 
Eastern-Association time, Sam Squire, searching for arms, pressing 
horses, or doing some rough service, had got into altercation with the man 
subjected thereto,—or perhaps first got into it as follows: The man said, 


! Marginal note by Carlyle, ‘ Dep** words.’ 
z2 
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Was the Jesuit Squire a kinsman of yours ?—Perhaps he was.—Ah, what 
is bred in the bone, won’t soon go out of the flesh !—Whereupon (said 
Dep't) Sam Squire being much enraged, dealt dreadfully harshly with 
this historical individual,—Dep* had forgotten how. 

On Oliver’s Election in Cambridge the Gownsmen had been brawling 
shaking their fists (Dept shook his) agt Oliver, when he spake these words 
which afterwards proved prophetic. Sosoon as the Paper-clipping comes, 
“out of that Book press, in some Book there,” if it ever come, we shall 
see. [And here I end to-day, 27 janY 1849.—T. Carlyle] 

5 feby 1849. This morning a confused little Note from W. Squire ; 
*‘ fulfilling part of his promise,””—in regard to the Cambridge Election.. 
A most lame fulfilment! These are his words: “Thus stands my 
memorandum ex Journal, and all I copied I send: 

‘* [remember what he said [to me wanting, or to redundant],' at his Elec- 
tion for Cambridge the heads of Colleges. He said, ‘‘ With God’s help, one 
day I hope to see you purged, to the glory of God and the benefit of man.” 
—It was describing the troops taking quarters on the Colleges, and putting 
the Caputs (sic) out; and the proceedings all now in oblivion, so let them 
rest. They are now at a fresh ‘ purge’”’ &c. &c. and W. 8S. breaks off into 
the vague, giving me nothing more, and even seeming to retract good 
part of the promise he made about the Peterboro affair! Sorrow on the 
poor man’s follies and confusions! It will be well for me to at least keep 
him to myself henceforth. 


Squire to Carlyle. 
Great Yarmouth 


Feb” 4. 1849 
Dear Sir 


I now on my return home hasten to fulfill part of my promise 

thus stands my memorandum ex Journal. and all I copied I send 

“IT remember what he said to (so MS) at his election for Cambridge 
to the heads of Colleges. he said with Gods help one day I hope to see 
you purged to the glory of God and the benefit of man” 

it was describing the troops taking quarters on the Colleges and 
putting the Caputs out and the proceedings all now in oblivion so let 
them rest. they are at a fresh purge now rather more lavender water 
than his was. 1648 is not 1848 in strength the place I could not re- 
collect name of when I was at your house is Woodcroft Castle some 4 or 
5 miles from Peterboro on Deeping road via Crowland if you like it was 
as I said a hornets nest and O C. stirred their stings up 2 or 8 times and 
burned the hive out it got blown up and garrison put to the sword. but 
I do not now even remember when. it is a sad tale and best left in 
silence it is now inhabited by a Mr. Spencer a friend of mine 

there remains two sides of the old Castle moated round and one tower 
stands I heard the whole history over this last year when I was down 
there but forget when I want to remember at times 

I have not yet turned my cupboard out. I will and also send you my 
reminiscences. 


‘ So Carlyle has written. It is evident that ‘to’ should go before ‘the heads of 
Colleges.’ 
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& if I find nothing objectionable! I will. the extract from the 
Minsters wreck (ie Peterboro) in 1643 I think was the year however 
that is no moment. what I copied is extant and when I find it will read 
it and see about it 

I cannot attend to anything just now as my wife is invalide and 
causes me anxiety and to say truth my head is hardly come round to 
quiet from my noisy railway journey. 

wishing you health and strength to finish your undertakings and 
God with us 

believe me Dear Sir 
Yrs most ob* 


W™ Squire. 
T. Carlyle Esq 


Chelsea 


(Endorsed) W. Squire’s 2d visit (19 April, 1849) 
Chelsea 19 April, 1849— 

W. Squire called again to-day; as flighty and crazy as ever ; left me 
the enclosed fraction of extract from the burnt Jowrnal, which had been 
used, he said, as a Book-marker,—“ there might be more sticking in 
Books.” —The “‘ Siege of Lynne ”’ is right as to dates (see Rush vi) ‘* 16 
Septr 1643,” as to terms &c : but the removal of the horse into “‘ Essex” is 
a strange-looking error :* the ‘‘ horse” did (very soon at least) proceed 
northward to co-operate with the Fairfax forces in Hull ;—they might go 
to ‘Essex ’’ first ; for the rest Squire knew nothing, might have written 
Essex instead of Lincolnshire, did not profess to have copied the words, 
or know whether he had not; knew nothing ; had never heard of Rush‘, 
Whitlocke, of anybody or thing of an authentic nature concerning these 
affairs : a most entirely ignorant man! Had an excellent scheme in the 
wind, however: Sam Squire had swnk privily some silver plunder in 
Whittlesea Mere; at present they are draining the Mere, W. 8. had found 
in the ‘‘ Journal "”’ the place described,—keeping all his eyes now upon the 
drainage operations !—Hadn’t sent me the Peterborogh extract, his poor 
sick wife was so averse to having him farther plagued.—Nothing can exceed 
his aimless incoherent way of babbling about these things: but an im- 
petuous truthfulness does shine thro’ all his crazy vehemences ; and I 
still believe him to have had some kind of ‘ Journal,’—what else can I 
believe ?—But the matter has become such an afflicting mass of incondite 
darkness, I decide to have nothing to do with publi¢ scepticisms farther 
in regard to it ; to leave it lying there as a montrosity of no moment. 

Took him to the London Library to shew him Rush and Sprigge (he 
knows a “‘ descendant of Sprigge,”” now a surgeon in Peterborough ;—had 
given him here an old copy of Whitlocke, wh® he carried up joyfully under 
his arm. Ignorant babble and wonderment, on his part, over that and 
the Books shewn him : at the door of the London Library, having gently 
guided him out, I took my leave,—recommending care of his remainders 
of MS. (if any), and that he sh¢ send me the Peterboro’ scrap or not as 
he liked. Satis jam. I am heartily sick of it. 


} Over the word ‘ objectionable’ Carlyle has pencilled ‘ aha!’ 
? The error is Carlyle’s. The MS. has ‘horse left to join Essex,’ the commander- 
in-chief, 
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(Inclosed in the preceding—in W. Squire’s handwriting. ) 
Memorandum say of Lynn sege (sic) 


We rode in from Boston Downham Wisbeach in all some 4000 horse 900 
foot under Manchesters orders and got to surround Lynn August 26/48 & 
so sieged it & lay leaguering it. I lay with our Regiment as we could on 
the Gaywood side. I was sent with summons on the 27 Aut. & got shot 
at and much abuse. 

28 Manchester came up with the foot and gunners so we had a host of 
18000 horse and foot. 

heavy fighting on the Gaywood side Oliver and our reg* got beat off 
some loss 

Sep. 15 drum beat a Parle & mayor came out nothing done but we 
eased! our fire—horse left to join Essex. 

Sep. 16 they surrendered to Manchester, who made the city pay each 
soulder 10s. and each officer 2 weeks pay and find us man & horse food 
and forage deliver up the town unconditionally and all Malignants found 
in arms and pay £4000 to Manchester seipsum and pay all arrears off (so 
MS.) assessment to Parliament. 

Marched on 17, on to Swaffham the horse making hard marches to 
join Essex got up in 8 days fighting all the way however beat everything 
we crossed. 

[The writing of this extract is very indistinct. The paper on which it 
is written is folded and bears traces of having been used as a book- 
marker.] 


Carlyle to Squire.” 
Chelsea, 28 April, 1849. 
Dear Sr, 


Here is a Newspaper Article which has come back to me, from 
the Country, in the shape of a Tract: you may read this Copy, and then 
burn it,—no answer needed. 

I do not mean to urge you farther about that Peterborough piece of 
the Manuscript: I only mean to say again, with all distinctness, that if 
it lay quite at my disposal, I should not think of publishing it at all under 
present circumstances ; and that, if you do entrust me with a copy of it, 
I will with great readiness pledge my word not to publish it at any time 
without your express permission. 

On the whole, the thing is not of any interest to me, or not of much, 
for its own sake, as matters now are ; for I have got into quite different 
subjects of inquiry in late years :—but for authenticating the Squire Letters, 
which are already printed, and have raised such doubt among the idle part 
of the public, this Piece of the original Journal, the one piece now extant, 
seems to me the only effectual means that now remain,—and certainly I 
should regret that this too went the way of the rest, and were not safely 
preserved in some way or other. 

Pray see therefore if you cannot send me a copy, on any terms you 


' Carlyle read ‘ ceased our fire,’ but the MS. has either ‘ eased’ or ‘ saved.’ 
* Endorsed by Carlyle: ‘ To Squire [not sent ; “ Paper”’ not since heard of ’}. 
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choose to prescribe, I shall receive it with thankfulness, and keep it (I 
should think, without difficulty) from ever molesting you more. 
Yours very sincerely 
T. CARLYLE. 


Squire to Woodward. 
Regents road 
Great Yarmouth 
May 8 1849 
Sir 


In reply to a letter received from you yesterday, wherin you 
most harshly use expressions concerning matters which I beg leave to 
observe I never used any such like myself. & neither would I allow to be 
used in my presence of a deceased friend for such was the late Mr Wood- 
ward whom I knew for a long time, and during that time was kind 
enough to instruct me in my favorite study antiquities and numismatics. 
such being the case I reply to his son altho his letter otherwise had 
remained unanswered from certain reasons therein first then I do not know 
a Mrs Bayfield. or that you had even a sister. 

I never used the expression you mention in your letter I in remark to 
Denny or some one in the Museum whom I at this moment cannot 
recollect the name he is a Norwich young man and perhaps does not 
know yet the great difference of truth from exaggeration. to that person 
Lin conversation. on the subject. said do you know who holds Woodward’s 
MS. &c for I gave him one or two letters with O C signature and as far 
as my memory serves they were on local matters appertaining to the City 
and he fancied them AND I GAVE THEM this was when we lived in Dukes 
Palace and he lived in the Close. you may thereby find a clue to them by 
the date. 

as to the remarks of you concerning me I beg most respectfully to 
inform you. I think it had been as well all papers on both sides were burnt 
for it was by mutual consent after the civil wars ‘silence was to be 
observed ”’ and however others may feel on the point of honor or dishonor 
I shall still retain I hope a proper feeling and altho these are burnt, others 
more to the point in others keeping are in existence perhaps a day may 
come they will see light. 

as to those you hope I may find. If I had them I would burn them. or 
any I could lay my hands on either of his or Charles 1** or anything 
relating to that sad period a period to be in all honest mens minds a void 
in English History so now I have gratuitously told you my mind I take 
my leave 

wishing you more charity 
I remain Sir 
Yrs mo ob*t 
W™ SquisE 
(Addressed to Mr. B. B. Woodward.) 


(Note on the preceding letter by Carlyle.) 


W. Squire, some time before the date of this letter, had applied to 
Mr. (Bayfield, it is] a son-in-law of the late Mr. Woodward (Clerk in 
Gurney’s Bank, and known as an Antiquarian &c.) in Norwich, concern- 
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ing one or two ‘‘ Notes or Letters signed O. C.” which he professed to have 
lent to the late Mr. W., and which he wished now to get back, if as he 
concluded to be probable they had been found among the papers of Mr. 
W‘, Answer was given, what answers and negotiations I know not; 
finally the rev’. Mr B. B. Woodward, son and representative of the late 
Mr. W., made answer, in what terms I know not, but to the effect, That 
he himself had examined his late Father’s papers (perhaps both recently 
and at the time of the decease ?), and that no trace of such Notes or 
Letters signed O. C. had anywhere been discovered. The terms or sub- 
stance of the answer had roused the anger of W. Squire in some rather 
unaccountable way [read well, and you may account for it.—same day] ; 
and he wrote what is on the other Leaf :—given me last night, with the 
above account and other anecdotes of W. 8., by the rev’. Mr Woodward 
himself, who came to see me here. 


T,. CartyLE (Chelsea, 21 Dect 1849) 


Mr W. (the rev‘., that now is) very well remembers W. 8. who used 
to come about his Father, and was sufficiently conspicuous in Norwich, 
some twenty and odd years ago. Used to smoke, about the streets, with 
a big German Pipe, which when the tobacco was done he converted into 
a walking-stick. Rather a wild, violent fellow; but looked upon intrinsi- 
cally as one of honourable tho’ not very furthersome, marketable or 
available qualities. His Father (Squire’s) was then one of the two 
principal Merchants in Norwich ;—and W. §. (reporter thinks) was 
employed in some branch of the operations, which involved wharves, 
warehouses &c., and were very extensive. Father (perhaps twenty years 
ago) suddenly failed; went down with a crash which made great noise in 
Norwich. A Mr Something in Norwich expressed himself harshly on the 
subject, intimating that Bankrupt Squire was a rogue as well. W. 8. 
instantly waited on the Mr Something; inquired, “ Sir, did you say so and 
so ?”’—* Yes, I did; and believed, and believe it, too!’’ answered the 
other ;—to which W. 8. answered by plunging in upon the face of Mr 
Something, with the whole force of his soul and body and clenched fist, 
knocking him down, with blood spouting &c.—This I think was in the 
street, or in some court, at the door of Mr Something. Mr Something 

rallying, ran in, sallied forth with the poker, and his wife at his back. 

W. 5S. apologised to the lady, ‘‘ Infinitely sorry, Mrs Something ; but alas 
how could I help it!’’—wrenched the poker from Mr Something, “ Be 
quiet, Sir; if it were not for that Lady—!” and with polite obeisance 
walked away, having done his act of piety (Pius Aeneas fama super aethera 
notus !) Jury-trial ensued in consequence ; Mr Something got damages 
one farthing. 

Another of Squire’s Brothers, a younger one, was a frolicksome 
effulgent Doctor’s apprentice, full of pranks, and the pink of dandyism in 
Norwich :—this I suppose is he who now, a practical Doctor somewhere, 
said to W. &., ‘ Bill, that head of yours will grow hotter and hotter, till 
you go quite mad; that will be the end of it.” Another Brother, after 
many adventures, is now a Superintendent of Police in London. Terrible 
blackguards most of them were (or drink &c.),—not this Bill or the 
Doctor ;—‘‘ a family all gone to smithers’’ (smithy-sparks, smithereens 
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the Irish call them).— W. 8. had spoken to me about some Paper or 
Papers which an Antiquary in Norwich once got from him; but he did 
not speak of them as ‘‘ O. C. Letters,’’-—I understood it to be some old 
document about the prices of commodities in that old time. 

In Norwich Castle somewhere (on some window rather perhaps) there 
was found cut out ‘0. C. 1640,” by the elder Woodward, who searched 
much after antiquities and histories of that Castle in particular. It turned 
out that W. S. had done it,—but whether with any view of bamboozling 
Woodward, or merely to express his own indolence and nonsense, I did 
not learn. Ohe, jam satis ! T. C. (same date) 


Squire to Carlyle. 
Terrace Regents Road 
Gt Yarmouth 
Dear Sir 


In reply to your enquiry. as to date &c. as well as I remember 
thus it was they stopped a cart. at the Aukenbury hills going with money 
and plate to the king at the North and I think in last days or day of July. 
then after getting that. they rode in Cambridge at once and stopped the 
rest set a watch on the colleges till order came from London. he got 
SS. detached on scouring party visiting houses towns and riding to and 
fro one day at one end of county next morn at other end. so did not 
remain long in Cambrige (so MS.) when they rode in and quartered on 
the colleges they got foul language. and that caused the parsons hard 
words and blows Oliver put special guard over his old college and lived 
there the rending the parsons.gowns. and smoaking in the halls are not 
worth repeating but they (so MS.) the troopers spared no annoyance to 
such of the fools as gave abuse or were hot heads your remarks of the 
Castle of Cambridge is I dare say correct but as well as I remember 
O C. armed the townsmen and they held it for Parliament till the East- 
men came. Pike and musket regiments but they did not come for 
months after he seized the plate as well as I remember the Journal I do 
not think that SS was quartered above 3 or 4 times at Cambridge. he 
was always where fighting was or on border duty or riding on secret 
service work for O C. this is near as I can say. for I cared only to read 
that which was stirring as fights. amusing scenes of surprises and Robberys 
of Malignants. and made notes and put papers in Journal where any 
thing amused me. so I remember such having read same a few times for 
my amusement but I cannot well remember dates or years with truth 
I put a few things down from memory for your amusement O C. first 
mount was one troop of some note as far as names went armed and 
horsed by each rider himself the servants rode as dragoons with his Slepe 
troop every one waiting on them was armed and did duty and fought the 
Cuirassers (so MS.) were the finest men and the lanciers (so MS.) the 
next all men of substance. the dragoons some of them also every one was 
a freeholder and small farmer and were men of Huntingdon Cambridge- 
shire Essex Suffolk Norfolk Lincolnshire and some of other counties 
I cannot remember now details. save they feared God and despised the 
Ennemy. (so MS.) and Presbyterians in after times Wisbech in the fens 
was a place of great note as a garrison for foot, and cannon and store for 
provisions also places for Prisoners of war 
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whenever money was taken. O C paid his troops and if plate and 
ornaments. sent them on to London and O C never left a town except at 
free quarters without paying or giving orders or security for all debts of 
officers and men 

Most important news was got once from a Miller who was driving his 
Pack horses across countrey to sell ‘flour to farm houses. one of the 
Trooper and he quarelled and went to blows and the Millers Coat was 
searched by a soldier and letters found in it from certain parties to others 
which caused Oliver to hang the man (I think not far from Downham) 
and to send off and catch two loose women who were the bearers of news 
to the King from people in Lynn (from news got in letters) and they 
were put away which I take to be either hung shot or else imprisoned. 
and those who wrote the letters and the proper receivers of the Millers 
got awefull remembrance from O C and his troopers even to a life or two. 
however it was cause of Lynn being besieged and taken at all costs the 
Journal often mentioned some great men came down from London to 
O C. stayed a short time and left then O C mounted and rode to certain 
parties houses and searched them made prisoners. or else fined them 
heavy and always took their horses 

it was after a visit once from such that in dead of night the whole 
regiment mounted. and rode to Stamford beat the enemy out and took 
Burley house slashing out the Enemy little quarter asked for or given till 
they got fairly in then they rode off to Lincolnshire and two days were 
wet through and fought and beat the Enemy for pouder (so MS.) being 
wet. Oliver made them ride in and decide it with swords. I cannot 
remember correct yet I am inclined to say this was Grantham. certain it 
was in Lincolnshire or borders they had no loss hardly but I remember 
their powder was wet and few of their pistols would fire. so Oliver 
charged and that soon settled the day it was a horse battle. they rode 
this time thro to borders of Derbyshire (part of regiment) I think was 
the county. and had hard fighting to get back at times I will write more 
as time serves for my memory craving your indulgence at my disjointed 
scraps I thank you for your polite enquiries after my dame and trust she 
will mend soon. but we are very sultry in weather here and wind SW.W 
not good for sick people 

I remain Dear Sir 
Yrs most truly 


W™ Squire 
July 7. 1849 


Squire to Carlyle.' 
Nov 20. 1849 


Great Yarmouth 
My pEAR Mr CARLYLE 


I this morning have recieved (so MS.) a parcel directed to me 
which upon my opening. I felt I can scarce express my feelings. my 
wonder. my heart actually throbbed with feelings of delight when I 
beheld your treasured autograph and its kind prefix in the first volume. 


? On the letter Carlyle has written: ‘On receiving a copy of Cromwell 3" edit® 
Nov" 1849,’ and on the envelope ‘ W. Squire (Nov 1849) on getting a copy of Cromwell.’ 
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Oh my dear Mr Carlyle this is an object of envy. my great treasure. 
to all who have seen it 

whilst I live it will be ever in my presence. as does your kindness to 
me ever in my memory 

I often read your other kind gift to me in London of a folio vol of 
Whitelocks mem' of most interesting nature to me 

how can I ever repay you for these noble gifts to me an unknown and 
humble individual. I feel so happy at your kindness I want words to 
express my feelings I must do it personally one day. I cannot write not 
having that gift of fluency of the pen I would to explain my minds 
words 

if you will come and see me I will have a fire in your bed room that 
you may not feel the cold east winds and endeavour to keep you warm 
and make you comfortable 

If you think this time too cold promise me and name your own time. 
what season you will. I shall be only too proud to make you of all men 
comfortable as far as my little sea side cottage will allow as will my dear 
dame assist me also in doing there is here as I think I told you many 
things to please you remnants of that lion heart and his times. still now 
here in daily sight 

so without ceremony and in truth. I beg you treat me as I would you 
should one who in truth honors you and feels honored and proud that he 
has had the pleasure of seeing and hearing you and having the honord 
present from Englands daring and truthfull defender of her Protector from 
the yelping curs. long may you live honord. in health and happiness is 
the sincere wish of your delighted faithfull 

and admiring servant 


WituiaAM Squire 
T. Carlyle Esq 


Chelsea 


Everything in the foregoing pages which has been taken from the 
originals in William Squire’s handwriting has been printed exactly as it 
was written by him, no change having been made in the spelling, punc- 
tuation, the use of capitals, or any other particular. It has been neces- 
sary to do this, because from such minute circumstances we shall be able 
to gather what manner of man Squire was, and whether it is probable 
that he was qualified by knowledge, education, or literary capacity, to 
concoct a series of letters professedly by Oliver Cromwell, and palm them 
off successfully upon the man in all England most likely to detect the 
fraud—Thomas Carlyle. For it must be remembered that, if these are 
forgeries, we have to do here with no ordinary forger, no local antiquary 
playing upon the credulity of his fellow-townsmen, but with one who 
must have possessed something of the skill and genius of Defoe. Is 
there any trace of these qualities in the letters of William Squire? In 
endeavouring to come to a conclusion upon this question, some weight, 
I venture to think, ought to be attached to the opinion of Carlyle himself. 
Suppose, to put a strictly parallel case, that thirty-five letters, professedly 
written by Bacon, had been submitted to the late Mr. James Spedding, 
and had been pronounced by him to be ‘ of unquestionable authenticity,’ 
it would have required very strong evidence indeed to prove that this 
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was an error of judgment. Mr. Spedding, who was not given to boasting, 
used to say he could swear to a comma of Bacon’s, and some such kind 
of familiarity had Carlyle with everything relating to Cromwell, at the 
time of his correspondence with Squire. Was he then completely deceived 
by documents which others, certainly not better qualified to judge, can 
at once confidently pronounce to be forgeries? I confess that I find this 
very difficult to believe. 

There appear to be three suppositions only which are possible with 
regard to these Cromwell Letters and the papers which accompanied 
them. 

(1) That they are forgeries, and that William Squire was concerned 
in the forgery, either as principal or accomplice. 

(2) That they are forgeries, but that William Squire was himself 
deceived and communicated them in good faith to Carlyle. 

(8) That they are substantially genuine, however much they may be 
disfigured by the careless and hasty copying of a not very accurate or © 
well-informed transcriber. 

We may, I think, safely neglect the consideration of the second of 
these, and the prompt answer which Squire gives to Carlyle’s inquiries 
by return of post seems to preclude the hypothesis of an accomplice. 
The issue, therefore, lies between the two alternatives—that they are 
forgeries by William Squire, or that they are substantially genuine. We 
can see from his own correspondence, and from the accounts given by 
Carlyle and Fitzgerald of their interviews with him, what Squire was 
like, and we have had ample opportunity of knowing what Carlyle was. 
I leave the question to the impartial consideration of those who, after 
carefully weighing the evidence, will say to which of the above-mentioned 
alternatives the greater probability belongs. 

W. Aupis Wricar. 





Reviews of Books 


Egypt and Babylon, from Scripture and Profane Sources. By the Rev. 
Grorce Raw.inson, M.A. Canon of Canterbury ; Camden Professor 
of Ancient History, Oxford. (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1885.) 


Tus book consists of two parts, the first dealing with Babylon, and the 
second with Egypt. The author’s method in both parts is the same. 
The biblical notices relating to either country are extracted, and the 
illustrations derivable either from the inscriptions or other ancient 
sources, or from the testimony of modern travellers, are then noticed and 
discussed. On the occasions of greatest historical interest, such as the 
invasions of Judah by Shishak or Sennacherib, or the political crises 
made illustrious by the prophecies of Isaiah or Jeremiah, the notices 
from the different sources are combined together so as to form a con- 
tinuous narrative representing the history of the period in question 
as a whole. The volume, though addressed to educated and intelligent 
readers, is more popular in character than the work of Dr. Schrader 
which we have already noticed (above, p. 153), and it will be read 
with interest and instruction by those for whom it is designed. The 
physical features of Babylon and Egypt, the life and manners of their 
inhabitants, the history and doings of their kings, are described in it with 
sufficient fullness to illustrate materially the biblical allusions. We are 
surprised to find no notice taken, in connexion with the close of the 
Babylonian empire, of the important inscription of Cyrus, discovered a 
few years since, which has so largely modified our conception of that 
monarch’s character and doings, and which, if we recollect rightly, 
Professor Rawlinson was himself one of the first to make known in 
England before an Oxford audience. On the other hand, one inscription, 
published in 1878, showing (what had before been questioned) that 
Nebuchadnezzar, as Jeremiah and Ezekiel had foretold, actually invaded 
Egypt, is duly recorded (pp. 117-120, 391-396). On pp. 160 f. it has 
escaped Professor Rawlinson’s notice that, in the expression ‘ third ruler 
in the kingdom,’ the form of the word rendered third is not that of the 
ordinary Aramaic numeral, and that hence there is much to be said in 
favour of the rendering ‘ shall rule as one of three,’ which is given in the 
margin of the revised version (Dan. v. 7). And in quoting (pp. 209, 210) 
Isa. xiii. 21, Jer. 1. 39, the learned author has omitted to refer to his 
Hebrew Bible, which would have shown him that, however numerous 
‘owls’ may be at present on the site of Babylon, they form no feature in 
the descriptions sketched by those prophets; for there is no doubt that 
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the term rendered in the authorised version ‘ owl’ denotes really an ostrich. 
These, however, are but small blemishes. Students of ancient history in 
England owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Rawlinson for his labours on 
their behalf—for his ‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ his ‘ Herodotus,’ and his 
‘History of Egypt;’ and the present volume, though in some measure 
a compilation from these larger works, brings conveniently together 
the principal illustrations of the Old Testament scriptures which are 
afforded by them. 
S. R. Driver. 


Rémische Geschichte. Von THrEoporR MommsEN. Fiinfter Band: Die 
Provinzen von Caesar bis Diocletian. Mit zehn Karten von H. 
Kiepert. (Berlin: Weidmann, 1885.) 

Die Ortlichkeit der Varusschlacht. Von THEopoR Mommsen. (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1885.) 


Tue third volume of Mommsen’s ‘ Roman History ’ carried the narrative 
down to the death of Cesar. The fourth volume will no doubt narrate the 
fortunes of the imperial system, from Augustus to Diocletian. Professor 
Mommsen has done all the preparatory work, and already a considerable 
history of the Roman empire has been to all intents and purposes written 
out of his ‘ Rémisches Staatsrecht.’' But that volume is yet to come. 
The historian has published his fifth volume before his fourth, and has 
described the actual working of the imperial system in the different 
provinces in turn, before examining its nature and constitution. The 
‘dyarchy’ of senate and emperor is taken for granted; in the fourth 
volume we shall have its exposition and defence. As we shall see, the 
plan has its disadvantages; but let us be thankful for what we have. 
Mommsen has unparalleled qualifications for writing the kind of gazetteer 
of the Roman empire with which he here supplies us. He has put 
together a mass of information which was not hitherto accessible in any 
single book, and he has made it possible for the politician to draw argu- 
ments from the practice of the Roman empire—as regards such matters 
as the Forward Policy, the Buffer Policy, the question of careers for 
subjects, and the management of the army—without, as heretofore, put- 
ting his foot into a hopeless blunder at every turn. 

The volume consists of thirteen chapters, in which the subject-matter 
is distributed as follows: I. The northern frontier of Italy. II. Spain. 
III. Gaul. IV. Roman Germany and the free Germans. V. Britain. 
VI. The Danube lands and the wars on the Danube. VII. Greek Europe. 
VIII. Asia Minor. IX. The Euphrates frontier and the Parthians. 
X. Syria and Nabatea. XI. Judea and the Jews. XII. Egypt. XIII. 
The African provinces. The plan pursued has been to give a general 
sketch of each province, with special reference to (1) its garrison and 
frontier ; (2) its border lands and vassal states; (8) its representation in 
the imperial army; (4) its town system. 

The wars which took place on the soil of the province during the 


1 Geschichte der rimischen Kaiserzeit. Von Hermann Schiller. 1. Abtheilung: 
Von Ciisar’s Tod bis zur Erhebung Vespasians. 2. Abtheilung: Von der Regierung 
Vespasians bis zur Erhebung Diokletians. Gotha, 1883. 
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period, for instance in Judea, or in Germania Inferior, or on the Danube, 
are told in great, perhaps sometimes even in excessive detail. The trade 
of the province is worked in, where there is anything definite to be said 
about it, and as a rule each chapter closes with a brief summary of the 
contributions made by natives of the province to literature. It cannot 
be said that there is any more definite plan than this running through 
each and all of the chapters. The record, even when pieced out by 
Mommsen’s vast epigraphic knowledge, remains fragmentary, here full 
and adequate, there silent altogether, and the historian of the provinces 
has to accept it as it is, dwelling upon such points in the history and 
constitution of the province as are illustrated by the existing record, not 
necessarily because those points are the most interesting and important 
that could be suggested, but merely because there is information to be 
had about them. A brief examination of each province, or group of 
provinces, in turn, will illustrate this remark. 

The chapter on ‘ The Northern Frontier of Italy ’ contains a good deal 
of miscellaneous matter. The republic had come to an end without 
having accomplished two essential things—without having securéd the 
northern frontier of Macedonia, or even that of Italy itself. Moreover, 
Cesar had conquered Gaul, and the Gallic frontier along the Rhine had 
also to be secured. Thus the military operations which had to be under- 
taken by Augustus fell into the three great groups of (A) Middle and lower 
Danube (Illyricum), (B) Alps and upper Danube (Rhetia and Noricum), 
(C) the Rhine. The first group of operations ended with the formation of 
the province of Meesia, thus enabling the legions to be withdrawn from 
Macedonia, which was no longer a frontier province. The discussion of 
the second group raises several points of first-rate interest. Italy, at 
whose feet lay three continents, was far from being mistress in her own 
house. The Alps were full of small independent tribes. Those in the 
southern valleys plundered Cisalpine, while the Rheti made inroads into 
Transalpine Gaul, and travellers were robbed and black-mailed on both 
sides of the chain. For lasting peace it was necessary to subdue the 
northern side of the Alps, and the work was finally done by the combined 
operations of Drusus, advancing up the valley of the Adige, and Tiberius, 
reaching out to his brother from north-western Switzerland. There was 
also fighting across the Rhine, near the sources of the Danube, and Rhetia 
and Vindelicia were won. Their organisation was remarkable. Augustus 
did not want any great military commands in the near neighbourhood of 
Italy. Perhaps one reason for subduing Rhetia was to remove all neces- 
sity for a military command in Cisalpine Gaul, and he carefully avoided 
the establishment of a big central command in Rhetia or elsewhere for 
the whole Alpine district. To make such a command less necessary, 
Rhetia was depopulated by deportation. The Alps were governed by a 
chain of small non-senatorial governorships and vassal states. A legion 
of the Rhine army was stationed near enough to Rhetia (at Vindonissa, 
Windisch) to act with effect in case of need; and like pressure was exer- 
cised on Noricum by a legion of the Pannonian army, stationed at Pet- 
tovio (Pettau). But there were no senatorial governors or commanders 
in the whole Alpine and sub-Alpine district. The third group of opera- 
tions, finally, had for its first object the security of the Rhine frontier ; 
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but at one time the project of extending the empire to the Elbe was very 
seriously entertained, and only given up in consequence of the annihila- 
tion of Varus and his legions. In this part of his book Mommsen makes 
large use of the essay on ‘ The German Policy of Augustus,’ published by 
him some years ago,' and it is only in the account of the march of Varus 
that we reach altogether new ground. 

According to Mommsen’s present view, as expounded in the history 
and, more fully, in the essay I have placed at the head of this article, the 
Teutoburgensis saltus was the Wiehengebirge, and the scene of the 
catastrophe was the Venne marsh district, some eight or ten miles north 
of Osnabriick. To help us to settle the locality we have, he says, the 
following data: 1. The catastrophe occurred on the march of the army 
from its summer to its winter quarters, i.e. from the Weser to the Rhine. 
2. The army did not take the direct route, through the Dérenschlucht, 
and by Aliso, to the Rhine. Varus made a détowr into a comparatively 
unknown region to punish a refractory tribe. 3. From Tac. Ann. i. 60— 
quantumque Amisiam et Lupiam amnes inter, vastatum—Mommsen con- 
cludes that the scene of the battle was north of the Lippe and east of the 
Ems. 4. Marshes played a great part in the catastrophe; that it was a 
hilly region is also certain. From these considerations Mommsen draws 
the conclusion that we have to look for the spot somewhere between the 
Ems, Lippe, and Weser, in a district of hill and marsh. So far, how- 
ever, we cannot get beyond probabilities and generalities. Now the 
coins come in to give something like certainty. ‘The coins,’ says 
Mommeen (‘ Die Ortlichkeit der Varusschlacht,’ p. 46), ‘ found in and about 
Barenau are in my opinion the legacy of the army of Varus annihilated 
in the year A.D. 9, in the Venne marsh.’ Six gold pieces of Augustus 
have been found at Barenau, whereas elsewhere in Germany early 
imperial gold has hardly been found at all. (Cf. what Tac. Germ. 5 says 
of the German preference for silver.) Of 213 silver pieces in the Barenau 
collection there are 181 denarii of the later republic and Augustus, 82 
of later date, beginning with Antoninus Pius, and going down to the 
fourth century. The latter are to be connected with the commerce of the 
later empire, which made use of the regular trade route by Barenau. 
In the earlier lot of coins there are many duplicates, the largest number 
attributable to any one year having been struck about ten years before 
the catastrophe. Barenau suits the record in other ways, for at Barenau 
the hills push northwards, and leave only a narrow pass between them- 
selves and the marsh land. It was there that the catastrophe took 
place. 

The next chapter in the book is devoted to Spain, the province where 
the Romans began fighting first and discontinued it last. Unfortunately 
the historical record is particularly fragmentary in the case of Spain. 
We know next to nothing of the long wars against the Cantabrian, in- 
doctum juga ferre nostra, and the Asturian. Of Spain under the republic 
and of Spain in the fifth and following centuries a pretty full account 
might be given. But for the Spain of the early empire, the chief sources 
of information are the municipal constitutions of towns like Malaca and 
Ursao; and for some reason Mommsen, who is better acquainted with 


1 Im Neuen Reich for 1871, p. 537 foll. 
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these constitutions than anybody, has passed them over altogether in the 
present volume. We must suppose that he has in view a special chapter 
on the municipal system in the provinces in the fourth volume, and that 
the omission arises from an unwillingness to repeat himself. Why he 
has said nothing about the mining communities which are so eminently, 
characteristic of Spain, and of which, especially since the discovery of 
the lex metalli Vipascensis, so much is known, is less clear. It may be 
mentioned that Mommsen did not edit the volume containing the Spanish 
inscriptions for the Berlin ‘ Corpus,’ and that he is evidently at his best in 
those chapters of the present work—as for instance in those on the 
Danube lands and on Asia Minor—where the corresponding volumes of 
the ‘Corpus’ have had him for editor, and where he has consequently 
had exceptional opportunities for making himself master of the ground. 
A general survey of the work he has scattered so liberally in the German 
classical periodicals during the last thirty years brings out the fact that 
the two provinces to which he has devoted least attention are Spain and 
Britain, and the chapters on Spain and Britain are decidedly the weakest 
in this volume of the ‘ History.’ It may be mentioned, however, that he 
brings out with clearness the very important part played by the mountain 
tribes of northern Spain in the army of the early empire, and that the 
review of the men of letters produced by Spain with which the chapter 
closes is remarkable for its appreciation—at once warm and judicious !— 
of Quintilian. 

In the chapter on ‘ Gaul,’ Mommsen brings out with clearness the 
greatness of the work done by Rome, not so much in conquering the 
country as in keeping and romanising it. One cause of this success 
was the dexterity with which the different races of the country were 
played off one against the other—the Iberian and the German against 
the pure Keltic element which constituted the majority of the population. 
On the great Gallic civitates, including as many of them did the territory, 
and more, of a modern department, he also has much to say, the size and 
importance of these town communities being the distinguishing mark of 
Gaul as compared with either Spain or Britain. What Cesar found the 
Gallic civitates, that they continued to be under the Roman empire. Only 
the nomenclature was changed ; instead of the Remi men said Durocor- 
torum, and instead of the Allobroges they said Vienna, But the respect 
paid to these race-units is one of the most remarkable instances of the Roman 
policy of let alone. This significant letting alone of Gaul also appears 
in the avoidance of the ordinary means of romanisation. Augustus did 
not found a single Roman colony in the three Gauls, and the Latin right 
was also long kept from them.? But Gallic separatism was not indulged 
by official recognition of the Gallic language. There are no coins or 
public inscriptions in Gallic, and the private inscriptions in this language 
are in the Greek or Latin alphabet. The national language, nevertheless, 

‘In these respects a great contrast to the singularly inadequate estimate of 
Lucian in the chapter on Asia Minor. 

* Cf. what Mommsen says about the iniquum fadus of the Helvetii in Hermes, xvi. 
449. Mommsen’s view is that the disabilities, such as deprivation of the jus honorum, 
imposed upon the Gauls were really privileges, intended to safeguard their national 


independence. In some points the view seems to be far-fetched and doubtful, but it is 
well worth considering. 
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lived on. When such names as Augustobona, Augustodunum, were 
given, a Celtic language must have been generally spoken in the district, 
just as a like conclusion can be drawn from such Indian place-names as 
Jacobabad. Mommsen gives a number of other facts intended to show 
the persistence of the Gallic language, and even goes so far as to main- 
tain (p. 92) that the Celtic dialect of Brittany was not due solely to the 
invading Cornishmen and other islanders who settled in Armorica in the 
sixth century. This last position has been seriously undermined by 
Loth,'! whose very interesting book on ‘L’Emigration Bretonne en 
Armorique’ was published in 1883. Loth’s view is that the Gallic lan- 
guage had, to all intents and purposes, disappeared from the whole of 
Gaul, certainly from the country which is now called Brittany, in the 
course of the fifth century after Christ. 

In the chapter on ‘ Roman Germany and the Free Germans,’ Mommsen 
first discusses the two anomalous administrative districts—strictly speak- 
ing, they were not provinces, but only a portion of the province Belgica 
—which the Romans called the ‘Germanies.’ By way of consoling 
themselves for the loss of the real German province which they had 
hoped to carve out of the country between the Rhine and the Elbe, the 
Romans gave the name of Germania Superior and Inferior to the districts 
of Rhenish Prussia, Lorraine, and Alsace, which were mainly peopled by 
German tribes, and in which were stationed the legions that made up 
the great army of the Rhine, and held that most important of all the 
frontiers against the free Germans who dwelt beyond the stream. Despite 
their similarity of name, the character and history of the two districts 
were widely different. Germania Superior was not only far more 
civilised and romanised than its sister province ; it also did a great work 
in diffusing Roman civilisation as far as the upper waters of the Neckar, 
while the lower province, after the final failure of Germanicus to conquer 
the free Germans, was strictly limited by the Rhine. Wiesbaden and all 
that region was completely romanised, and the frontier on this side was 
not the Rhine, but the limes—the rampart of wall and ditch—far to the 
eastward of it.2 The history of the lower province is, on the other hand, 
a strictly military history, and the most memorable event connected with 
it was the great Batavian revolt under Civilis. The Batavi were peace- 
fully incorporated with the empire, probably by Drusus. They paid no 
taxes, but supplied more soldiers to the army—some 10,000 foot and 
9,000 horse—than any other single people. They formed homogeneous 
auxiliary corps, of which the commanding officers were Batavians. The 
Batavian revolt was not originally a national or German movement; it 
was a sign of the determination of the awrilia to have their say, as well 
as the legions, in the nomination of a new emperor. But Civilis may 
well have left it to events to settle whether the movement should issue 
merely in a change of emperor, or in the expulsion of the Romans from 
Gaul by the Germans, and this latter form was the one which the 


1 Pp. 82-94. 

2 I have given an account of Mommsen’s views of the Germanic and Rhetian 
limites in Macmillan’s Magazine for June 1885. Dr. Hermann Haupt’s essay (only 
54 pages) on Der riimische Grenzwall in Deutschland (Wiirzburg, 1885) may be 
recommended as a useful introduction to the whole subject. 
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struggle did eventually take. Gaul was the stake of the war and the 
prize of victory. The Gauls themselves revolted, and thought they were 
going to establish an independent Gallic kingdom. Civilis may be sup- 
posed to have looked on grimly, with his tongue in his cheek, reserving 
to himself the privilege of disposing of these gentry when he had done 
with the Romans. But the Romans, coming in force with six legions, 
disposed of both him and them. This war, which he describes in con- 
siderable detail, Mommsen calls ‘ one of the strangest and most terrible 
of all history.’ It was a war of the soldiers and officers of the second 
class (auxilia) against those of the first (legions), and it produced 
great changes in the auxiliary corps. The Batavian contingent was 
considerably diminished, and there were no more native officers. An 
auxiliary corps ceased to be a national unit. A cohors Hispanorum 
or Batavorum was no longer exclusively, or even mainly, composed of 
Spaniards or Batavians.' Moreover, the German auxiliaries were no 
longer employed on the Rhine, any more than the Dalmatian or 
Pannonian auxiliaries were employed in Dalmatia or Pannonia. Ac- 
cordingly there were no more wars of auzilia against legions. 

In the chapter on the ‘ Danube Lands,’ which is decidedly one of the 
best in the volume, and which is packed with matter that will be new to 
all but a handful of students, Mommsen gives a sketch of Rhetia, Pan- 
nonia, Noricum, Thrace, Dalmatia, Mesia, and Dacia. He could have 
added some telling touches to his picture of Dalmatia by a knowledge of 
Mr. A. J. Evans’s very interesting ‘ Antiquarian Researches in Illyricum;’ 
but to expect a German, even Mommsen, to be as ready to recognise 
and to make use of the good work of an Englishman, or a Frenchman, 
or (teste Madvig) a Dane, as of a fellow-German, is obviously to expect 
too much. But the account of the province, which Mr. Evans calls the 
‘Eldorado of the empire,’ is nevertheless well done ; and it is to this province, 
and to southern Spain, that one of Mommsen’s critics? must be referred, 
when he fails to find any foundation for Mommsen’s suggestion that even 
in the west there was a development of civilisation which makes it 
possible to doubt whether we have on the whole advanced or gone back 
since the Roman empire of the third century. It was not long before 
Dalmatia was so thoroughly pacified that its two legions could be spared, 
and Vespasian transferred them to the Danube to strengthen the hands 
of the governor of Mesia, who, entrusted as he was with the duty of 
defending the whole lower Danube from Belgrade to the Black Sea, had 
found his original force of two legions insufficient for the work. On the 
Danubian campaigns, particularly the great war which was finally brought 
to a victorious conclusion by Marcus Aurelius, Mommsen has much to 
say; but for my present purpose, which is merely to disengage the most 
important general conclusions at which each chapter arrives, it is enough 
to note the remark that after Domitian the military centre was no longer 
the Rhine, but the Danube. In the second century there were only four 
legions on the Rhine, and ten on the Danube. After the long war with 
the Marcomanni the latter number was further raised to twelve. And 


1 Thus we find a Yorkshireman (Brigans) not in a British, but in a Thracian 
cohort. Ephemeris Epigraphica, iv. 179. 
2 Julian Schmidt in the Deutsche Rundschau for July 1885. 
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these Illyrian legions were mainly recruited in [lyricum. Thus, through 
the centurionate, men of Illyrian birth could attain to high command, 
and ultimately not merely the rank and file, but officers and even empe- 
rors themselves were Illyrian in origin. 

In the chapter on ‘Greek Europe’ the author gives an account not 
only of Greece proper, including Thessaly and Epirus, but of Macedonia, 
and the Greek cities of the Euxine and Cimmerian Bosporus. Nowhere 
in the volume does he show a greater mastery of a difficult subject, and 
nowhere does he contribute more new light, than in the account of these 
outposts of Hellenic civilisation on the inhospitable sea, to which the 
Romans came as friends, allies, and deliverers. The account of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus in particular might well be reprinted by itself as 
by far the most adequate account that exists of that type and model of a 
client state. As regards Greece itself, the main points in the chapter 
are (1) the clearness, largely aided by Dr. Kiepert’s map, with which the 
size and importance of the free cities in that country are brought out; 
and (2) the explanation given of the country’s lamentable decay. As 
regards the first point, a little study of Dr. Kiepert’s map suffices. The 
Roman province of Achaia included (if that term can be used of territory 
which, strictly speaking, did not form part of the province at all) free 
towns with territory extending for scores of miles. It is as if not merely 
the princes of Scindia or Baroda—for them there are exact parallels 
under the Roman system—but the cities of Delhi and Lucknow were 
independent of English jurisdiction, and ruled over large circumjacent 
territories where the presence of an English official was unknown. It is 
one more example of that tenderness for existing conditions which is one 
of the most brilliant features of Roman state-craft. For the economic 
decay of Greece there are several obvious causes, but the one on which 
Mommsen lays most stress is the diversion of the eastern trade—of which 
the great entrepéts had hitherto been Delos and the Pireus—from Greece 
to Italy. 

The chapter on ‘ Asia Minor’ contains a good deal about the provincial 
concilia, and those pagan bishops known as asiarchs. But these institu- 
tions, with their purely Hellenic character, are perhaps chiefly interest- 
ing as instances of the way in which Rome set about, not romanising, 
but hellenising Asia Minor. She worked in the footsteps and in the 
spirit of Alexander. In the remoter parts of Asia Minor, e.g. in the 
Phrygian highlands, Hellenism seems to have made its way first under 
the Roman empire. Of the 500 towns in the proconsular province of Asia, 
almost every one was Greek. Alexandria Troas was a sort of Latin island 
in this Greek sea, like Corinth in Greece, and Berytus in Syria. In 
Pisidia, on the other hand, we find a series of colonies of Roman veterans, 
established by Augustus to put down brigandage. For serious work of 
that sort Greeks did not suffice. In Galatia the Gallic and Hellenic 
elements were rivals. The former had been loyal to Rome, and the final 
triumph of Rome gave it, for a time, the leading position in Asia Minor. 
Under the early empire there were troops only in Galatia—5,000 auzilia, 
with the charge of the north-east coast of the Black Sea. Augustus 
abolished the Bithynia-Pontus command which had been instituted by 
Cesar. That command was practically re-established by Vespasian, the 
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first competent military man who became emperor after Tiberius’ death, 
in the shape of two legions in Cappadocia. Experience had shown that 
the isolation of the legions on the Euphrates, with no possible source of 
help nearer than the army of Egypt on the one side, and that of the lower 
Danube on the other, could not safely be continued. The Armenian war 
under Nero would have been nipped in the bud if there had been Pontic 
legions available as well as Syrian ones. Moreover, the client states 
which had largely defended this frontier under the republic, were absorbed 
under the empire. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to return to 
Cesar’s arrangements, which was what Vespasian practically did.! 

The next three chapters might have been treated under the one head 
of ‘ Syria,’ and, though the reasons for breaking up the material are per- 
haps adequate, they gain from being read together, and considered as a 
whole. The history of the relations of Rome with Armenia and Parthia, 
and the history of the very singular province of Judea, are, however, so 
important, and there is so much to be said about them, that reasons 
of practical convenience almost compelled their separate treatment. In 
the chapter on the ‘ Euphrates Frontier and the Parthians,’ Mommsen 
tells the whole history, including many details of the wars, of Rome’s 
dealings with Armenia and Parthia. The use made of Armenian authori- 
ties is one of the notable points in the chapter; an immensely long and 
important note on the Apocalypse is another. Broadly speaking, the 
Armenian question can be translated into the language of modern politics 
by putting Russia for Parthia, and Afghanistan for Armenia. Even the 
equivalent of the ‘12 lakhs’ was paid to the Armenian king. But the 
hereditary enemies were also in a sense allies. The fact that the Parthian 
civilisation was not really alien, but was honeycombed with Hellenism, 
did not draw the two together, but their geographical position to a certain 
extent did. Rome served Parthia by her campaigns against the tribes of 
the Caucasus, and Parthia served Rome by acting as a barrier between 
her and the really barbarous races further east. In bringing out the 
position of equality claimed by Parthia, and tacitly conceded to her by 
Roman opinion, Mommsen is not contributing a new idea. The true 
relation of the two empires is clear enough in Horace, and, among modern 
writers, Canon Rawlinson has laid great stress on it. But this is the first 
regular history of Rome in which an adequate place has been found for 
Parthia. Perhaps the historian of Rome might have been able to claim a 
more unquestioned priority for the western power if the army on the 
Euphrates had been a fighting machine comparable to the armies of the 
Rhine and the Danube. But—and this is one of the points which make 
it necessary to read the chapter on Syria in order fully to understand the 
chapter on Parthia—the Syrian legions were not up to their work. Their 
proper place was on the Euphrates, but as a matter of fact they were only 
moved up there on the approach of danger, and spent most of their time 
in the unruly Syrian cities, where they were very possibly needed to keep 
order, but where their military qualities were surely sapped. The intro- 
duction of local recruiting was the crowning stroke. With the one 


1 I have supplemented the account given in the History from Mommsen’s very 
interesting essay on ‘ Cesar’s Military System’ in Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift for 
1877, Neue Folge, ii. 
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exception of Galatia, there was literally no good military material to be 
had anywhere in the empire to the east of the Bosporus, and the Syrian 
legions, recruited on the spot, enervated by the climate, and living in the 
corrupt Greco-Asiatic cities of the Syrian coast, were just what might 
have been expected. In all cases of real emergency western legions were 
hurried up from the Danube provinces; and when, in the third century, 
Palmyra set herself up as a sort of rival power to Rome, she was brought 
to reason by an army collected from Mesia, Pannonia, Rhetia, &c. In 
the same way great part of the disastrous history of Judea is to be 
explained by the fact that the Roman garrison was recruited in the 
country, not from Jews, but from Samaritans and Syrian Greeks. After 
the siege and conquest of Jerusalem, Spanish and Thracian auxiliaries 
were quartered in the ruins of the holy city, and there were no more 
native troops in Palestine. 

On the very interesting and exceptional province of Egypt, Mommsen 
writes a very full and valuable chapter. The ‘dyarchy’—the division 
of authority between emperor and senate—which appears everywhere 
else in the empire, does not appear in Egypt. Here the emperor is sole 
master ; a senator may not even set foot in the country. It is as if, while 
England and the colonies were ruled by parliament, India was under the 
direct and absolute rule of the queen. The exclusive possession of Egypt 
gave the imperial finances a great advantage over those of the senate, and 
as a third of the annual corn supply of Rome came from that country, 
the master of Egypt was necessarily master of Rome, if only because he 
could starve it into submission. Any rebellion, therefore, or disturbance 
in Egypt was most anxiously guarded against, and Alexandria was well 
garrisoned. Ethiopia was left altogether to itself after the abortive ex- 
pedition of Petronius, and the frontier on that side was fixed at Assouan. 
The relations with Arabia and the Red Sea were infinitely more important 
than those with Ethiopia. The great object of the Ptolemies, and to a 
certain extent also of the Romans, was to divert the trade of the far east 
from the Euphrates to the Nile. To that end a canal was made from 
Suez to the Nile, and harbours were constructed at Myos Hormos and 
Berenike, both communicating by desert routes, well provided with water- 
cisterns, with the Nile at Koptos. 

Augustus made the south-west coast of Arabia an exception to his 
policy of keeping within the existing frontiers of the empire, the reason 
being that he wanted to settle the old trade rivalry between Egypt and 
Arabia to the advantage of the former. Gallus’ expedition was a failure, 
but apparently a Roman fleet appeared before Aden not long afterwards 
and destroyed the place, which did not rise again till modern times. This 
was trade politics, and is comparable to the destruction of Corinth and 
of Carthage. The object was to a large extent attained, and the bulk of 
the far eastern trade was now done by way of Egypt. The next thing 
was to secure that it should be done in Roman-Egyptian bottoms, and 
this was probably attained by a navigation act, imposing differential duties 
on Arabian and Indian shipping in Egyptian ports. ‘The resolute prose- 
cution of trade interests marks the policy of the empire not less than that 
of the republic, and especially in Egypt.’ 

Mommsen’s last chapter—for there is no general survey anywhere in 
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the book, and no summary of conclusions—is devoted to the ‘ African 
Provinces,’ i.e. the countries we now know as Tunis, Algeria, and 
Morocco. In studying these provinces the main point to bear in mind is 
that Africa had never been hellenised; Phenicia had wrested it from 
Hellas. The Great Syrtis was the dividing line; east of that the Greek 
influence prevailed, west of it the Phenician. The Romans consequently 
did not make themselves the torch-bearers of Hellenic civilisation in 
Africa, as they were content to do in Asia Minor and even in Thrace ; 
they did not try to hellenise Africa; they tried, very hard, to latinise 
it. They beat the Phenician element out of the field; but the indigenous 
Berber element proved indestructible, and the Arab conquerors of Africa 
found the Berber language in full life and vigour. There were not many 
Roman towns before Hadrian, but after that reign they began to multi- 
ply. Existing Phenician towns were converted into mwnicipia or colonies 
at a great rate, and there were settlements of Roman veterans in Africa 
(Tunis) and Mauretania. The emperors introduced foreign coloni to farm 
their domains in Africa, and this too must have forwarded the process of 
latinisation. The extent to which the process was carried may be 
gauged by the extremely important part played by Africa in the develop- 
ment and latinisation of Christianity. The more western African pro- 
vinces were naturally less susceptible, Mauretania being particularly 
refractory. The later Moorish invasions were anticipated by the constant 
inroads from Mauretania into Spain at an early date. Mauretania 
Tingitana was probably only maintained as a province in order to prevent 
these inroads, and in the later division of the provinces it actually was 
reckoned to Spain. 


If I have given the reader an adequate impression of the general 
scheme of Mommsen’s new volume, he will have already perceived that 
the scheme has its drawbacks as well as its advantages. In some ways 
the book shows Mommsen at his best. It is a book which could have 
been written only by an epigraphist, and the prince of living epigraphists 
is beyond all question Mommsen. As Nitzsch pointed out some years 
ago,'! Mommsen from the first sought and found the basis of his labours on 
Roman history in the monuments. But the monuments—inscriptions and 
coins together—do not after all yield much for the history of the republic ; 
and here Mommsen was tempted to make good deficiencies by sometimes 
felicitous, sometimes audacious, but always uncertain combinations. 
The case is different in the later period. Under the empire the monu- 
ments supply a boundless wealth of information, and Mommsen’s 
immense labours at the Berlin ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum ’ (about 
half of the published volumes are actually edited by him, and he has 
exercised a general supervision throughout) have prepared him as no 
other living man is prepared to make use of it. There is accordingly 
in the present volume a firmness and solidity of texture almost every- 
where which is by no means equally universal in the earlier volumes. 
It is true that Mommsen has seldom or never enunciated an opinion of 
importance for which he has not given the arguments somewhere. When 
Dr. Freeman and others complain of his unsupported assertions, they 


' Die rimische Annalistik, p. 7. 
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overlook the nature of the ‘ History,’ which is avowedly meant to give 
results, not processes. The processes by which the assertions have been 
arrived at will always be discoverable in some article ina German review, 
Hermes, it may be, or Rheinisches Museum. Still such articles, in the 
case of the earlier period, can, in the main, only turn on the combina- 
tion and interpretation of texts already known to every scholar. The 
case is different with the imperial period. Here Mommsen has a command 
of. the information such as, since Borghesi’s death, is possessed by no 
other man, and he is consequently dangerous to criticise. In the. present 
volume he has assumed both a certain general knowledge of the inscrip- 
tions and of his own chief epigraphic studies. The very important 
principle, for instance, that after Hadrian the legions were in the main 
recruited locally, is assumed as a proved thing in the ‘ History ;’ the proofs 
of it are given in a very elaborate essay on ‘ Die Conscriptionsordnung 
der Kaiserzeit’ in Hermes for 1884. Similarly the reference to Latin 
colonies in the chapter on Gaul needs to be read along with the 
‘Schweizer Nachstudien’ published in the same review for 1881; and the 
remarks on the important place taken in the Roman army by the Britons 
may give pause to any English scholar who still fondly imagines that the 
numerous cohortes Brittonuwm come from Gaul, or Gallecia, or heaven 
knows where, and that the‘ Brittones’ were not just as much ‘ Britanni’ 
as ‘ Scots’ are ‘ Scotchmen’ and (in France) ‘ Brets’ are ‘ Bretons.’ ! 

The fact that the basis of the volume is the ‘Corpus’ is a sufficient 
explanation of its general character. It abounds in new and valuable 
information on the administrative and military system of the different 
provinces, on their towns, their concilia, and, above all, their frontiers. 
The history of outlying states like Petra, Palmyra, Axum, and the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, under the egis of the empire but not exactly within 
its pale, has been told—mainly from the coins—as it has never been told 
before. On the other hand, there is very little of what is called ‘ human 
interest’ in the volume. Slight sketches like those of Drusus, Tiberius, 
or Herod, scarcely constitute exceptions. A passage on the Thracian 
character (p. 190) is the only one in which the writer throws in a brilliant 
dash of colour, and for the moment allows himself to be picturesque. 
‘With abnegation,’ he says himself, ‘has this book been written, and 
with abnegation it must be read.’ The characteristic Mommsen, such as 
we know him from the pictures of Cicero, or Pompey, or Cato, is almost 
absent. We find him only in the contemptuous tone assumed towards 
the Gauls; and the whole account of the Gallic travesty of an empire 
under Classicus, ending as it does with a kind of snort of scorn, is re- 
freshingly characteristic of the Teuton and the man. There is much the 
same tone taken about the Greeks and about democracy in general (cf. 
p. 249) ; and the observant hard-headed man of the world—which Momm- 
sen is, as well as a great student—peeps out in the rather cruel remark 
(p. 269, note 1) that a certain matter needs no demonstration for plain 
folks, though it may not be clear to a German savant. 


' Ephemeris Epigraphica, v. 117 note; Loth in Revue Celtique, v. 480; Gaidoz 
in Polybiblion, xxii. 159 ; and Mommsen in the before-mentioned essay in Hermes on 
‘Die Conscriptionsordnung,’ &c. The passage in Herodian (iii. 7) on the high military 
qualities of the Britons should be noted in this connexion. 
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Certain doubts, finally, which are aroused by the present volume, may 
be successfully disposed of by the fourth, and till that appears it would 
be premature to condemn its plan in too unqualified a manner. Still it 
is hard to see how a great deal of repetition can be avoided. Mommsen 
will have to repeat in the fourth volume what he has said in the fifth 
about such points as the literature of each province, and the wars waged 
in it. It will be impossible to gain a clear view of the foreign policy of 
any given emperor if the wars, for instance, with the Germans or the 
Parthians are assumed to have been told once for all in the present 
volume. We could have wished that he had left the wars alone for the 
present, and had devoted the space thus gained partly to details of the 
municipal arrangements and the taxation in each province, partly to 
some general chapters in which the whole subject of the provincial 
administration might have been comprehensively surveyed. It may be 
that all these things will be given in the fourth volume, to which the 
present one will bear the character of a volume of supplementary detail. 
But bow in that case the artistic unity of the whole work is to be pre- 
served is a question which remains obscure. 

W. T. ARNoLD. 


Students of early British antiquities have great reason to regret that 
the chapter on Britain in the new volume of Dr. Mommsen’s ‘ Roman 
History’ is so decidedly below the level of that great historian’s usual 
work. We cannot reasonably complain if the twenty-two pages which 
the writer thinks enough for the subject are less full or less thorough than 
his chapters on provinces of greater historical importance. We cannot 
expect special study or original research in the particular regions of old 
British ethnology, philology, and antiquities. But we can at least 
require that the sketch should be an adequate summary of the best results 
in every aspect of his subject. Mommsen’s chapter is as thin as his 
work can well be. It ignores some important points altogether, and is 
marred by mistakes and misdonceptions that a very little trouble would 
have avoided. 

If not in Mommsen’s most brilliant and vivid style, the summary of the 
administrative and military history of the province is the best part of the 
chapter. And the scanty and fragmentary character of both literary and 
epigraphical authorities makes it almost impossible to hope for much 
more than we have got. Very striking is the exposition of the reasons 
why the subjugation of the continental Celts almost necessarily involved 
the conquest of their insular kinsfolk. The history of the conquest and 
of the revolts of the Britons is often terse and vivid. The strictly 
military history, and especially the stations and movements of the legions, 
are sketched with a care that adds something in criticism and exposition 
even to the elaborate treatise of Hiibner (‘Das rémische Heer in Bri- 
tannien’ in Hermes, B. xvi., 8. 512-584). The very points of disagree- 
ment between the two writers show that Mommsen’s brilliant historical 
imagination has often triumphed over the long familiarity and intimate 
acquaintance with his subject that the editor of the British inscriptions 
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for the Berlin ‘ Corpus’ must necessarily have. For example, Mommsen 
seems right in setting aside Hiibner’s view that the first fights of the 
army of Aulus Plautius were somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Bristol Channel, and in holding that they must have taken place during 
the advance from the south coast to the Thames, which he regards as the 
first operation of the invading army. His view that the permanent 
quarters of the fourteenth legion, which left Britain in 70, must be found 
at Viroconium (Wroxeter) is certainly more likely than Hiibner’s hypo- 
thesis of its establishment at Camalodunum. The only inscriptions of 
the legion found in Britain are at Viroconium—a fact Hiibner accounts 
for by assuming that they are gravestones of legionaries fallen in 
Paulinus’ expedition against Mona, and left behind on the passage of the 
legion eastwards. In this connexion, Mommsen’s ingenious treatment of 
the passage in Tacitus, Annals, xii. 31, is worth noticing. In Mommsen’s 
best, if boldest, style is the brilliant conjecture that the sudden end of 
all inscriptions of the ninth legion, its displacement at Eburacum by 
the sixth victrix, and three casual allusions, one of which is the Castella 
Brigantum of Juvenal, 14. 196, all point to a great rising of the northern 
tribes of the province during the reign of Hadrian, and a terrible cata- 
strophe in which Eburacum was captured and its garrison annihilated. 
The sober critic may say this is mere hypothesis, but it is only by such 
hypotheses that much of early history can be constructed. It is also 
satisfactory to note that Mommsen, who adopts Nipperdey’s reading 
‘Tava’ in Tacitus, Agricola, 22, holds that it was the Firth of Tay to 
which Agricola penetrated in 80, while Hiibner holds that ‘ Tanaum 
Aistuarium’ cannot possibly be the Tay and is more likely to be the 
Tees. On the other hand, there is no scrap of evidence to prove Momm- 
sen’s statement that the tribes of modern Cornwall followed the example 
of the Silures and Ordovices in holding out after the Roman conquest of 
the south (Hiibner, p. 548). One point Mommsen and Hiibner both feel 
very strongly—that Tacitus is the ‘most unmilitary of all writers,’ and 
that it is almost impossible to get a consistent account of military opera- 
tions from his vague and rhetorical narration of campaigns. 

The internal history of the province is inadequately dealt with 
by Mommsen. Its mines, its manufactures, its material prosperity, are 
very scantily treated. The authorities could certainly have been made 
to furnish a better account of the economical development of Roman 
Britain. Even the Roman roads only come in for a few lines of descrip- 
tion. In this respect Kiepert’s wretchedly meagre British map at the end 
of the volume stands in as great contrast with his other maps as the 
text of this chapter to other chapters. Why should no single road be 
marked on the map of Britain, when each highway is carefully traced 
on the maps e.g. of Roman Germany and the Danubian provinces? A 
similar carelessness puts ‘ Ordovici’ and ‘ Mates’ on the map instead of 
‘ Ordovices’ and ‘ Meate.’ To return to the text, the religion of the Britons 
is disposed of very summarily. The account of the Roman wall and its 
importance is much more satisfactory. It is hardly to be expected that 
the last new discoveries of villas and Roman remains should be known 
by Dr. Mommsen. He consequently rather understates the amount of 
relics of Roman civilisation in the northern part of the island. 
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It is much to be regretted that Dr. Mommsen did not take the trouble 
to acquaint himself with the main results of recent ethnological and 
philological speculations on early Britain. It is true that opinions still 
widely fluctuate, and conjecture is more ready than stable among the 
students of these subjects. But surely there are some fixed points in 
early British ethnology. And one of these is that there was a large 
Goidelic element in southern and western Britain. Yet Dr. Mommsen 
assumes that the Britons of the Roman province were essentially one in 
language and in race. This is probably true so far as this, that the 
predominating native element in the Roman province of Britain was 
Brythonic ; but how can the oghams and the other vestiges of the Goidel 
be accounted for, if the earlier Goidelic immigrations had been altogether 
swept away? Rightly thinking that the Romans could have found few 
military difficulties in completing the conquest of all Britain, Mommsen 
explains their stopping short at the Clyde and Forth, and neglecting 
Ireland altogether, on the ground that their task was done when the sub- 
jugation of the British kinsfolk of the continental Celts was accomplished. 
Difference of race, he asserts, made the romanising of ‘Ireland’ and 
‘Scotland’ more difficult than that of ‘England.’ Mommsen’s way 
of mixing up ancient and modern names is never more misleading 
than when speaking of the part of Britain outside the province as 
‘Scotland.’ He goes still further astray when he thinks that another 
reason which induced the Romans to be content with the actual province 
was that they had now conquered the whole region subject to Druidic 
influences. Andererseits waltete der Eichenpriester seines Amtes an der 
Rhone wie in Anglesey, aber nicht auf der Insel des Westens noch in den 
Bergen des Nordens. What the influence of the Druids exactly was, it 
might prove hard to define; but the constant occurrence of the word 
Druid in the lives of the early Irish saints conclusively proves that their 
power extended to Ireland and the Highlands. For example, the ‘ Druids’ 
were Patrick’s great enemies; and when they endeavoured to turn the 
Irish from his preaching by working miracles, the Christian saint always 
responded by still greater marvels. The last and worst of Mommsen’s 
mistakes is his wonderful notion that people still speak Welsh in Cum- 
berland. 

On a few other points Mommsen’s views are very questionable. It is 
pretty clear from later history that he is wrong in saying that in southern 
Britain the Celtic speech gave way to the Roman idiom and not to that 
of the Angles and Saxons. In regarding the effects of the Roman con- 
quest of Britain as similar in kind, if less in degree, to those in northern 
and central Gaul, he is probably rather overstating the case. Yet if this 
be so, why should the Celtic speech have given way in Britain while 
remaining to this day in Brittany? This at least is his view; for on 
p. 92 he says that the Breton must not be regarded as brought by im- 
migrants in the fifth century, but as mainly the old speech of the 
Celts of the continent—a view for which there is still very much to be 
said, despite the strong opinion recently expressed to the contrary by so 
eminent a specialist as Loth. Again, he overstates the absence of Roman 
remains in inner Wales (Das véllige Fehlen rémischer Spwren in dem 
inneren Wales, p. 166, cf. p. 176). Naturally they are less abundant in 
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a district conquered later, and never presenting many attractions to the 
Roman colonist. But they are by no means altogether wanting. For 
example, in the corner of ‘inner Wales’ in which I am now writing, 
there are the relics of a Roman station a few miles north at Pontllanio, 
and traces of Roman mines a few miles east at Cayo. Similarly he 
understates the number and distribution of Roman roads in Wales. 
There are certainly traces of Roman ways in Wales far from the camps 
of the soldiery, as reference to almost any volume of the Arch@ologia 
Cambrensis would show. But it is an ungracious task to continue to 
harp on the small mistakes of so great a writer. After all deductions 
he has given us a most useful summary. But our knowledge that 
Mommsen might have given us so much more makes dissatisfaction very 


natural. 
T. F. Tour. 


Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I. Edited 
from Manuscripts by Ricnarp Howtetr. Published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. Vol. I. and Vol. II. (London: 
Longman & Co.) 


THESE two volumes are, it seems, to be followed by something more ; 
but, as there is an index to the two together, they may be taken as a 
distinct publication. They contain the well-known ‘Historia Rerum 
Anglicarum’ of William of Newburgh, which has been printed before by 
Hearne and by the English Historical Society, and also the poem called 
‘Draco Normannicus,’ which has not been before printed in England. 


This is ruled to be the work of Stephen of Rouen, a monk of Bec, and 
some smaller poems of the same author are added. There is also a 
Continuation of William of Newburgh down to 1298. 

William of Newburgh is a writer who stands almost by himself. He 
is as distinctly the father of historical criticism as Giraldus is the 
father of comparative philology. Giraldus indeed did work in both 
ways. It was something to doubt how the annals of Irish events before 
Noah’s flood could have been preserved through Noah’s flood; but 
Giraldus’ great exploit was to remark, not only that salt was called by 
much the same name in many languages, but that initial s in some lan- 
guages often answered to initial 4 in others. When we think of the 
general state of etymology in Giraldus’ days and for ages after, we 
may be inclined to say that no discovery of modern scientific philology 
shows a keener natural insight than that of the man who thus brought 
his Latin, his English, his Welsh, and whatever he knew of Greek, to 
bear upon one another. But William of Newburgh shows himself quite 
his equal in the other line, in the daring preface in which, in the twelfth 
century, he refuses to bow down to the Arthur of Geoffrey. A man who 
could do this must have had some of the highest qualities of the historian, 
and William of Newburgh had many of them. It may perhaps surprise 
us that a critic who was so clear-sighted on this point should be as full as 
anybody else, not only of miraculous stories, but of that kind of miraculous 
story which is, on the face of it, mere popular, most likely heathen, super- 
stition. The wildest tales of miracles wrought by saints stand on quite 
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another ground from tales of vampires ; but, if we believe our Austin canon 
of Newburgh, Yorkshire in the time of Henry the Second and his son was 
as full of vampires as any South-Slavonic land can be now. Let the vam- 
pires however once come, as they seem to have come, within the range of 
religious belief, and they are at once as safe against historical criticism 
as the miracles of Saint Martin. William of Newburgh is not the only 
writer who shows that this state of mind is quite capable of going on 
alongside of sound judgement and wholesome criticism on other matters. 
These qualities William conspicuously shows. He is calm and fair, even 
in the great controversy between Henry and Thomas. On the whole he 
is one of the best writers of the twelfth century, and writers of the twelfth 
century are not to be spoken lightly of. On the other hand he has been 
found out—as who has not ?—in inaccuracies of detail here and there, 
and Mr. Howlett takes some pains to show that he is less strictly an 
original writer than he has been commonly thought. On this last head 
it may be well to make a few remarks. 

What is an original writer? We use the word a little vaguely, accord- 
ing to what we oppose it to. One sect seems to think that a writer 
ceases to be original when he is printed. At least I have seen myself spoken 
of as one who never used original authorities, a charge which at first 
disheartened me a little. But I was relieved when I saw that it only ineant 
that I wrote from printed books, and not from—so I understood the 
charge—the original autographs. I should like to know how this sect 
deals with old Greek history; I certainly do not know where to find 
the original autograph of Thucydides. Now we should all of us speak of 
Thucydides as our original authority for the Sicilian expedition ; we should 
most likely speak of Diodéros as our original authority for the career of 
Dionysios. We should call both of them original as opposed to Grote or 
Curtius. Yet Diodéros wrote, just like Grote or Curtius, from such books 
as he had. Thucydides is not an original authority for the Sicilian 
expedition in the same sense in which he is an original authority for his 
own doings by Thasos. There is no reason to think that he was there ; he 
wrote, like Diodéros, from such information as he could get; he, a con- 
temporary, used the verbal information of men who had been there, as 
Diodéros, more than three hundred years later, used the writings of at 
least one man who had been there, in the shape of Philistos. This 
difference makes Thucydides a far better authority than Diodéros; but 
it does not make him original in the same sense as Xenophén recording 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand or Eadmer recording the acts of Anselm. 
We laxly apply the word original, sometimes in opposition to writers of 
our own day, sometimes to the writer who is the nearest to the time 
that we can get, though he may really be a good way from it. Now 
William of Newburgh begins with the coming of William the Conqueror ; 
he goes on till 1198, and clearly meant to go further. For all the 
latter part of his story he is contemporary. For the early part of his 
story then he could not be original in any strict sense; he could write 
about William the Conqueror only as we can now, from such books as 
he had access to. And the Austin canon in Yorkshire could not be an 
original authority for the acis of the kings and bishops of his own time 
all over the world in the same sense that their ministers and companions 
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might be. He could write only from such information as he could get, 
spoken or written. It is therefore no blame to William if he made use even 
for his own time of writers who stood nearer to the events than himself. 
He used some whom we can use also, and one, Anselm by name, whose 
work is lost. Everybody who writes at all does the same. It would be 
no blame to an historian of the present reign that he drew some of his 
facts from Mr. Kinglake. The difference between the nineteenth century 
and the twelfth comes in at another stage. The literary morality of our 
time requires that he who uses Mr. Kinglake should mention Mr. King- 
lake’s name ; William of Newburgh was not in the same way bound by 
the notions of his time to mention the name of Anselm the chaplain. 
We may allow then freely that William of Newburgh is not an original 
authority in the highest sense ; he does not write, even of the events of his 
own day, from direct personal knowledge. But he is very original in 
another sense. He is not like those who copied long passages from either 
contemporary or earlier writers word for word. Nor is he like Matthew 
Paris copying Roger of Wendover with his own improvements, translat- 
ing him, one might almost say, from tory into radical. The searching 
eye of Mr. Howlett has here and there found embedded in William's text 
three or four words of the writer whom William must have had before 
him. This might easily happen ; but it is not William’s most usual way. 
As a rule, whatever he borrows he makes his own. He may get his fact 
from some one else, but he puts it in his own way; he judges it by his 
own powers of judging, and those powers of judging are not small. One 
does not like to use the word ‘ philosophical historian ;’ but William of 
Newburgh is at least the thoughtful and critical historian, following the 
annalists of the time in their own day instead of some centuries later. I 
say all this, because some readers might possibly misconceive some things 
in Mr. Howlett’s Preface. Mr. Howlett does perfectly right to trace every 
statement, whenever he can, to its source; and I do not think that he at 
all means to disparage his author. Only one who is not used to the way 
in which these books were written might be tempted to think less highly 
of William of Newburgh than he ought, when he is told that he is less 
original than he has been commonly thought to be. He is certainly not 
original in the same sense in which Gregory of Tours is original when he 
describes his own interviews with Chilperic and Gunthramn. But he is 
original in another sense in which Gregory is not; he is as original in 
every sense as his circumstances allowed him to be. 

To William of Newburgh’s own History Mr. Howlett adds a Continua- 
tion down to 1298. There is, it seems, a chronicle of the abbey of 
Stanley in Wiltshire, an abbey of no great renown, lasting from 1202 to 
1270. This, after the wonderful way in which such things were treated 
in those days, was turned into a chronicle of Furness in Lancashire by 
the following process. A short compilation from Roger of Howden, with 
a few words from the Waverley Annals, fills up the space between the 
end of William of Newburgh and the beginning of the Stanley chronicle. 
Then the Furness writer copies the Stanley chronicle, at first word for 
word, afterwards with some changes, leaving out matter interesting only 
at Stanley and enlarging on things which more concerned Furness. From 
the point where Stanley ends, Furness may be provisionally called original, 
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that is, till we find that its writer also copied from somebody else. The 
Stanley chronicle, Mr. Howlett remarks, has a good deal in common with 
Ralph of Coggeshall, not that its writer copied from Ralph, but that he 
and Ralph copied from a common source. So we go on. Some day 
perhaps we shall come to the man who wrote for himself and did not 
copy. Indeed, even as it is, one cleaves to the hope that Eadmer did not 
copy his narrative of what he himself saw, and that the Peterborough 
chronicler did not copy his picture of William the Great. 

Next comes the poem called ‘ Draco Normannicus,’ which is evidently 
Mr. Howlett’s pet bit of editing ; for, as he truly says, it has never before 
been edited in England. I remember how, now a good many years ago, 
when I was busy with the History of the Norman Conquest, Mr. J. R. 
Green told me that there was such a book, and I presently got me a 
copy of what one may call the posthumous edition of Cardinal Angelo 
Mai. But I found much less than I had looked for bearing on my 
immediate time, though there are sayings of interest here and there even 
for my special work. But surely there never was anything professing 
to be a narrative so utterly confused in its arrangement as the ‘ Draco 
Normannicus.’ To be sure the poet has been kind enough to write a 
proemium, in which he gives us a guide to the full order or disorder 
of the whole work. When he gets to his actual narrative, he begins 
with the death of the Empress Matilda; thence he goes back to her 
earlier life, her husbands, children, and forefathers. He also runs to and 
fro to tell a great deal about the old Franks and the old Normans, about 
Charles the Great, Rolf, Hugh Capet, and everybody else. So even 
when he gets into the thick of his story, he cannot tell anything in order. 
Thomas himself, chancellor and archbishop, is brought in rather casually, 
and the tale of the double election to the papacy is told, not in its place 
(if anything in ‘ Draco Normannicus’ can be said to have a place), but 
when Henry of Saxony comes to the court of Henry of England and 
Normandy. Duke Henry suggests the Emperor Frederick, and the 
Emperor Frederick suggests the schism, and so the story of the schism is 
told. But, even in the confusion of the earlier part, we light now and 
then on things that are precious, even from the point of view of general 
history. One fastens instinctively on the lines which record the death of 
Matilda’s first and imperial husband (i. 189) : 


Hine Alamannorum meror, Romania tota, 
Turbine ceu venti turbida facta gemit. 


The name ‘ Romania’ may of course be applied to the Western Empire 
just as much as to the Eastern; but it is not often that we find it so. 
And there is a curious mixture of confusion and clear-sightedness in his 
comparison between Charles the Great and Charles the Simple (i. 565) : 


Hec Karolus magnus mira virtute peregit, 
Primus et in Romam Francica signa tulit. 

Francos, Romanos, Alamannos possidet unus ; 
Unica vis unum sic tria regna facit. 

Tempore post multo Karolus cognomine Simplex 
Sceptra gerens Francis imperat, hosque regit. 
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Deliciis mollita suis, que viribus obsunt, 
Perdiderat geminum Francia clara thronum. 

Non jam Romanis regnabat, non Alamannis, 
Unum quod fuerat coeperat esse duo. 


The real value of the poem begins in the course of the second book, 
when the writer at last tears himself away for a while from the notices of 
old Frankish and Norman history, and comes nearer to contenting himself 
with what was going on in his own day. From this point we have a 
comparatively straightforward history of about two important years of 
the reign of Henry the Second, two years of the strife between king and 
archbishop, recorded by a contemporary writer who looks at all things 
from a point of view of his own. Even now Stephen of Rouen, as we 
have seen, cannot be orderly; still we may be thankful for his story of 
the years 1168 and 1169, and that, even though it is clothed in longs 
and shorts. Pity that he could not give it us either in plain Latin prose 
or in French verse; French prose might be too much to ask for in that 
generation. And we gradually see that the pieces of earlier history are 
not without a motive. Stephen of Rouen is a Norman subject of a prince 
who, besides being his own duke, is King of England and many other 
things besides. Henry of Anjou is in fact five princes at once, or rather 
he is a lion with five cubs, all of whom are roaring against the French 
king (ii. 929). 

Nam quis vi propria superaret quinque leones ? 
Cum sibi par feritas, par genus atque vigor. 

Hine rex Angligenum, dux hinc Normannigenarum, 
Andegavis consul belliger inde sedet ; 

Hine consul Britonum, cum consule Pictaviensi, 
Undique Francorum meenia clausa tenent. 

Sic leo cum catulis Francorum diruat urbes, 
Talibus ac tantis sunt duo regna parum. 


But in Stephen’s eyes the Norman cub is clearly the finest in the 
litter; he is so fine as to be entitled to long-forgotten descriptions; he 
is worthy to be spoken of asa Dane. It is all very well for the Frank 
to be of Trojan descent ; the Dane will beat any such wandering folk any 
day. 


Huic genus a Troja succensa, depopulata, 
Dacia, terra potens, hoc tulit hosque dedit. 

Huic manus alta quidem, major sed Danus in armis: 
Quidquid habet Francus abstulit, idque tenet. 


All this comes in a most curious dialogue between a Frenchman and a 
Norman, and the whole thing becomes better worth thinking over, when 
we remember the ease with which, within a little more than thirty years, 
Normandy passed under French rule. One is tempted to think that all this 
special blowing of the Norman trumpet was just because true Norman 
feeling was dying out, and men were beginning to think that the French 
king might do just as well as a duke who was English, Angevin, Poitevin, 
anything rather than the pure ‘ Danus’ and ‘ Northmannigena.’ 

And so the Norman Dragon goes on, very Norman certainly, and 
somewhat dragon-like in the way in which the folds of his story roll to 
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and fro: It is curious to listen to a man who in 1169 speaks of Thomas 
of London as in 1170 it became unlawful to speak of him. And Stephen 
certainly brings out some new facts and sets some old ones in new lights. 
When the history of the Angevin kings is written—though, between death 
and promotion, who is now left to write it ?—the poet of the Dragon will 
have to be studied and weighed, as an important witness for the part of 
the story which he tells. 

His editor, Mr. Howlett, is not one who gives a reviewer much to say 
about him. For that he must be much better or much worse. He is not 
a Stubbs nor yet a Luard; but he is not like Sir Travers Twiss or Mr. 
John Williams ab Ithel. He sits down to his work full of zeal, and he 
does it carefully and creditably. That he thinks a little more of his 
favourite author than perhaps another man would is only the fitting duty 
of a man to his lord. But he would have been wiser not to have tried 
a portrait of Henry of Anjou; the great master has drawn that already. 
And Mr. Howlett is still in the state of being surprised at things, even 
at bad Latin verses. He ‘cannot but express wonder’ at this and that, 
as Sir T. Erskine May ‘could not but smile at their superstition,’ when 
Timoleén’s army saw an omen in the parsley. When a man is troubled 
at philosophia, we ask whether he really would have had Stephen of 
Rouen, who did know a word or two of Greek, turn co¢ia, like a modern 
English schoolmaster, into od¢ia, and whether he thinks that Homer 
needs a ‘ draft on his charity’ when he makes the first syllable of d@avaros 
long or begins a line with "Apes, “Apes. And Mr. Howlett gives poor 
Stephen a very sharp lecture for ‘carrying on for more than thirty lines 
the vexatious trick shown in the following extract,’ to wit: 


Cedit et omne tibi, quod sese vivere sentit, 
Quod sub sole jacet, cedit et omne tibi. 


Alas, a more famous writer than Stephen of Rouen, Paul the deacon, 
son of Warnefrid, carried on the same vexatious trick through a great 
many more than thirty lines when he had to describe the wonders and 
good works wrought by Saint Benedict. And Mr. Howlett has a way, 
which one really thought had come to an end, of talking of our Normans, 
Angevins, and so forth, as if they were members of the illustrious house 
of Hanover. A king’sson or brother is ‘ dominus,’ ‘ regis filius,’ whatever 
may happen; Mr. Howlett improves him into ‘ Prince William,’ ‘ Prince 
Henry,’ and the like. To be sure I once saw a story-book in which 
Eadwig, when etheling, was addressed as ‘ Your Royal Highness.’ 

Since the first of these volumes came out, there has been a change in 
the binding of the series, which is not for the better. There has also been 
a more important change in its direction, which is greatly for the better. 
Under the new deputy-keeper of the Public Records we may look for a 
brighter day than we have had for some time. Perhaps we may now 
some day get the Sagas for which we have been yearning for more than 
twenty years. And perhaps we may get the Colchester Cartulary. In 
that record, it is whispered, we may hear the Lion of Justice speaking 
English. It would be a pleasant sound after so much Latin, above all 
after Stephen’s longs and shorts. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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The Official Baronage of England, showing the Succession, Dignities, 
and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. With sixteen hundred 
illustrations. By James E. Doyte. Vols. I—III. Dukes—Vis- 
counts. (London: Longmans, 1886.) 


To the ‘ Official Baronage of England,’ of which the first three volumes 
lie before me in their dignified splendour, it may be foreseen that writers 
on subjects of national English biography will soon accumulate a con- 
siderable debt ; and it is not easy to take a critical tone when under an 
overwhelming sense of favours to come. But the labours of Mr. J. E. 
Doyle, of which the results cannot be contemplated without something 
of respectful awe as well as of unfeigned admiration, are most assuredly 
also destined to receive in due course the grateful acknowledgment of 
English historical students at large. It seems therefore fitting that some 
notice should appear in this Review of the earlier and more important 
part of a work possessing so signal an importance and so monumental a 
solidity ; although for obvious reasons I must here confine myself to 
indicating its general scope and plan, instead of indulging in the com- 
ments or reflections for which occasion enough is furnished in its pages. 
Some harmless sarcasm has been expended upon the title of this book of 
titles itself ; but the epithet official strikes the very keynote of Mr. Doyle’s 
design, while necessity alone may be presumed to have prevented him 
from including at present in his ‘ Baronage’ a notice of those English 
peers who and whose descendants remained barons. This postponement 
(for the preface fortunately announces it to be nothing more) undoubtedly 
not only deprives the work as it now stands of completeness as an his- 
torical view of the English peerage, but occasionally closes the door to 
interesting illustrative references. It is worth noting by the way that in 
the present volumes are included peers who never themselves rose beyond 
the dignity of baron, but whose descendants reached a higher dignity (as, 
for instance, the first Lord Ellenborough, the bishop’s son and chief 
justice) ; and that even those find a place here who themselves attained 
to no superior titles although such had been worn by their ancestors. 
The inclusion of these last seems hardly logical, though there may be no 
other reason to quarrel with the appearance here of the last Baron 
Montagu of Boughton, grandson of the last duke of Montagu, or with 
that of the present Baron Strafford, better known by his courtesy title of 
Viscount Enfield, who has been summoned to the house of lords in the 
lifetime of his father, the earl of Strafford. If the absence from these 
volumes of the barons, in the sense described, is a defect which time will 
remedy, the absence of the bishops and abbots, which that of the arch- 
bishops from the earlier half of the work bids us anticipate, will not 
require any elaborate defence. Nothing, however, can be more certain 
than that for a long time after the Conquest the prelates were formally 
included in the baronage of England; in memory of which fact the 
bishops are to this day summoned to the house of lords. As we likewise 
have it on authority that there is, properly speaking, no such personage 
as a spiritual peer, some hardship might at first sight seem to be involved 
in the fact that, while many a ‘ Peerage’ has given house-room to the 
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bishops, their predecessors should, as a rule, have found no place in a 
‘Baronage’ among which they had an indisputable claim to be num- 
bered. But, practically, Mr. Doyle could not on this head have 
well arrived at any other decision than that on which he has acted. 
Still less can he have hesitated as to the necessity of confining him- 
self to the English peerage only, or rather, to be more precise, to 
the peerage of England up to the union with Scotland, to the peers 
of Great Britain who were peers of England before that union, to 
the peers of Great Britain created in the interval between the Scotch 
and the Irish union, and to the peers of the United Kingdom created 
since. He appears to have decided to omit those peers of Ireland 
who, according to the power reserved in the act of union, have been 
created since its passing; and this seems a correct conclusion, notwith- 
standing that according to the third report of the lords’ committees 
peers so created become also part of the whole body of the peers of the 
United Kingdom, though not by their creation lords of parliament. Thus 
the eminent nobleman, now no more, whose official history fills one of 
the very earliest pages of this ‘ Baronage,’ is rightly margined as marquis, 
although in 1868 he was created duke of Abercorn in Ireland. In a very 
different period of history it may momentarily seem surprising to find the 
earl of Angus, as the baron de Umfraville was styled in his native Scot- 
land, entered as an English earl; but he was summoned to the English 
parliament in 1297 by the name of the district which he had governed. 
To the usual puzzles which render a division list in the house of lords at 
times more historically instructive than it is politically interesting, no 
further reference need be made. 

On the other hand, the term ‘official’ appropriately designates the 
salient feature of Mr. Doyle’s work, and that which altogether distin- 
guishes it from the best of the historical ‘ Peerages’ which we possess— 
from Lodge, for instance, and from his worthy predecessor Collins, to 
whose indefatigable industry Carlyle could not refrain from paying a 
tribute after his fashion, and whom few students of English history have 
found reason to distrust as they have toiled to and fro through his pages 
in the sweat of their brow. Mr. Doyle explicitly states in his preface 
that ‘the offices held by the peers of England are the principal and 
distinctive subject of this work, as its title is intended to express.’ Asa 
matter of course he had to give attention to genealogical succession, with 
regard to which the student of these volumes will necessarily at times 
remain unsatisfied, inasmuch as it formed no part of their author’s plan 
to enumerate the issue of the holders of dignities. Thus, to take an 
unimportant example at random, the transition of the earldom of Ailes- 
bury from the Bruces to the Brudenells remains to some extent obscure. 
More doubtful is the instance of the ‘succession’ to the earldom of 
Feversham of James II’s well-known general who ‘ won a battle in bed.’ 
He married the coheiress of George Sondes, earl of Feversham; but how 
could this enable him to succeed on the death of his father-in-law? If, 
however, such was the case, the words jwre uxoris should at all events 
have been added. More easily explained is a very pathetic succession, 
noted by Mr. Doyle under ‘ Suffolk.’ Henry Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
elder son of Mary Tudor’s husband by his fourth wife Catharine, daughter 
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of Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, succeeded to the dukedom on his father’s 
death in August 1545, and died 16 July 1551. His younger brother, 
Charles Brandon, ‘succeeded as third duke of Suffolk, 16 July 1551, 
and died’ on the same date. They were respectively thirteen and twelve 
years of age on the day of their death, the sons of a lady of lofty piety, 
the pupils of the late Martin Bucer, the twofold hope of the university 
of Cambridge and of what there was best and noblest in English pro- 
testantism. Equally as a matter of necessity, the author of the ‘ Official 
Baronage ’ has collected the requisite information as to the titles borne 
by the personages mentioned in it, and he has here not shrunk from 
giving a separate list of titles in the case of every individual peer—a labour 
by no means thrown away. As he points out, it was not customary during 
many generations after the Norman conquest for the same person to use 
many titles; and, what is more, the titles by which nobles were generally 
known or the additions which they chose to assume were not always those 
of dignities legally belonging to them. Special attention should therefore 
be paid in Mr. Doyle’s volumes to the entries prefaced by the abbreviation 
st., i.e. styled, which is occasionally varied by the reflexive ‘ st. himself.’ 
This is of course a matter distinct from the popular titulature of princes 
and others according to their birthplace, as in the case of two of the 
Plantagenet Edwards and‘ of Bolingbroke, roAAGv évoparwv popdi) pia. 
Among the curiosities of ancient titles is the exchange (not the ad ewndem) 
by Aubrey de Vere of his earldom of Cambridge for that of Oxford in 
1155. On the vicissitudes of titles a very strange series of variations 
might be easily put together with the aid of the materials supplied 
by these volumes, and this not only in the case of ancient titles such as 
Huntingdon or Lincoln, and in particular of those which, like Kent 
or Gloucester, have served to decorate the sons of kings or queens. One 
can understand why Ermengarde Melusine von Schulenburg should have 
chosen the title of duchess of Kendal; but it is not so easy to sympathise 
with Lord Barnard’s choice of that of earl of Darlington. I perceive that 
Mr. Doyle draws a distinction, which historians of literature often ignore, 
between the titles Buckingham and Buckinghamshire; yet the vainest 
peer who ever wore a coronet, though created ‘duke of the (county of) 
Buckingham,’ appears to have signed by the name of the borough. 
Between Devon and Devonshire, on the other hand, there is naturally 
no difference as a title save that suggested by convenience. For Mr. 
Doyle’s purpose, however, as he informs us in his preface, succession and 
titles were subjects which it was indeed indispensable to treat, but which 
would not of themselves have had sufficient attraction for him to induce 
him to bestow much labour upon them. He was led to take up the task 
which he has executed with so unique a completeness by considering ‘ the 
great historical importance of ascertaining the dates at which the leading 
men of England attained the offices which gave them power and influ- 
ence.’ In other words, this ‘Baronage’ was intended to meet, and so 
far as I can see has succeeded in meeting, an historical want of the most 
important description. It is needless here to insist on the historical fact 
that our English nobility is in its very origin essentially an official 
nobility, inasmuch as, in Mr. Freeman’s words, it is ‘the personal 
summons to parliament which is the essence of peerage,’ and ‘ the kernel 
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of the house of lords consisted of the great officers of the kingdom.’ 
For though from the Norman period onwards besides the earls (and 
bishops) a selection of barons (and abbots) was likewise summoned, and 
though since the fourteenth century the descendants of these earls and 
barons, who were of course the chief landowners in the country, have 
been summoned as by right, yet there can be no doubt of the correctness 
of the view that in England the dignity of a peer has never been directly 
incident to tenure of land. This may be held to have been settled by the 
inquiries of the lords’ committees, who in their fourth report conclude 
that the dignity of Bergavenny (Abergavenny) is the only dignity which 
is or has been held by any lord sitting in parliament as a baron, which 
can even be pretended to be a dignity derived from tenure; and that 
‘though it has been pretended that Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arundel, 
summoned in the twenty-eighth of Edward I, was so summoned by 
reason of tenure of Arundel, it cannot be pretended that the earls of 
Surrey, Norfolk, Gloucester and Hertford, Hereford and Essex, Warwick 
and Oxford, were so summoned by reason of tenure of those respective 
counties, or that the earl of Angus was so summoned by reason of his 
tenure of Angus.’ Most happily for the unity of the state, the specific 
great offices which established themselves in the Norman period were 
either not hereditary, or distinctly confined to particular functions ; or, to 
put it differently, only those offices became hereditary which ceased to 
have any significance for the political history of England. The history 
of the marshalship is extremely perplexing; and the theory (Gneist’s) 
according to which in this instance an hereditary household office and a 
non-hereditary office of state, originally distinct from one another, were 
combined and became hereditary in the twelfth century, may be tested 
with the aid of Mr. Doyle’s data concerning the earls of Pembroke of the 
Clare and Marshal lines. 

The name Marshal, which with the Keiths in Scotland became an 
hereditary title, was in England more fitfully used sometimes as a title 
and sometimes as a patronymic. After the line of William Marshal, 
earl of Pembroke, had died out in 1245, Roger le Bigod, earl of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, son of William’s eldest daughter, became marshal of England 
jure matris in 1246 and transmitted the dignity to his nephew. On his 
death, again we find it conferred by Edward I on his second son Thomas 
(‘of Brotherton ’) earl of Norfolk, who is styled earl marshal, while his 
daughter, afterwards created duchess of Norfolk, is in 1377 styled 
Margaret Marshal, countess of Norfolk. In 1405, John Mowbray, son of 
Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, succeeds his father as earl marshal 
and earl of Nottingham, and is in 1413 summoned to parliament under 
the former title. But it is not hereditary office which has as a rule con- 
nected the baronial families of England with the service of the crown, 
and least of all did the hereditary holders of high offices become as in 
the empire a kind of committee among their peers. Our great families 
have become such partly by the growth of their estates and the consequent 
general increase of their importance in the social system of the country, 
partly by the services rendered to the state by their individual members. 
What these services have been, Mr. Doyle’s book, published by a probably 
undesigned coincidence on the very morrow of the most democratic 
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change which our constitution has yet undergone, shows more fully and 
more clearly than any collection of evidence already in existence. It was 
no part of his task, nor is it incumbent on those who hope to benefit from 
his labours, to attempt a rapid analysis of their results. No doubt the 
services rendered to England by her baronage have not been all unpaid 
liturgies; no doubt too, as one turns over Mr. Doyle’s pages, one is 
inclined at times to recall the fact that even before the Licinian rogations, 
when the consulship was in the hands of the patricians, only a proportion 
of the patrician gentes gained access to it. On the other hand, no candid 
student will feel inclined to cavil at the extraordinary energy of very 
many of those earlier barons whose records Mr. Doyle has with so 
remarkable a completeness compiled; while among the founders of our 
modern families, whom he fortunately on second thoughts resolved to in- 
clude in his mirror for magistrates, many a one like Shakespeare’s Wolsey, 


being not propp’d by ancestry, whose grace 
Chalks successors their way, nor call’d upon 
For high feats done to the crown; neither allied 
To eminent assistants; but, spider-like 
Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way. 


But whatever may have been the benefits reciprocally conferred upon 
one another by the English peerage and the English state, there can be 
no doubt that of the former landed property and official service have been 
the foundation pillars. The writ of summons has remained its distinctive 
mark, so that though since the fourteenth century both the new andthe 
old dignities of our peerage have come to be created by patent, the realm 
may be said to have run no serious danger of being inundated by a Brief- 
und Bullenadel like that which a quaint historian of German knighthood 
trusts God in His mercy may have forgiven the emperor Frederick II 
for introducing. 

With regard to the marriages of peers, Mr. Doyle modestly claims to 
have done no more than carefully re-examine the existing evidence ; while 
I can say nothing on the subject of his heraldic information, except that 
it appears to be remarkably complete, and is accompanied by numerous 
illustrations of the most ancient armorial bearings taken from contem- 
porary sources. But it is impossible to part from these volumes without 
a reference to their most attractive feature. The author’s excellent taste 
and extraordinary assiduity, and, it is only fair to add, the enterprise and 
liberality of his publishers, have enabled him to make this ‘ Baronage’ a 
national portrait gallery in miniature, and at the same time a collection 
altogether unprecedented in extent of autographs in facsimile. From 
Richard of Arundel shut up in his helmet as he may have appeared at 
the siege of Carlaverock to the Romney of Kneller and the Chesterfield 
of Gainsborough, from the signature used by Talbot when ‘ lieutenant of 
the king between the Seine, the Somme, and the sea,’ to that with which 
Lord Exmouth frightened the dey of Algiers in the times of our fathers, 
a long and varied series of illustrations makes these volumes a work as 
fascinating as it is intrinsically important. And, as if to impress upon it 
a still more distinct individuality, Mr. Doyle has subjoined to his official 
entries marginalia of personal descriptions extracted by him with unweary- 
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ing diligence, and, it must be added, selected with admirable tact from 
chronicles, memoirs, and a wide variety of miscellaneous sources. 
Usually, of course, portrait and description tally, as in the striking 
delineation, from his seal, of Simon de Montfort, in corpore procerus, or in 
the almost equally interesting face of Humphrey of Gloucester from the 
Oriel manuscript of Capgrave, which fully bears out Monstrelet’s descrip- 
tion of him as beau personnage, or, to come to later times, in the winning 
though melancholy countenance, ‘ after Van Dyck,’ of the doubly unfortu- 
nate Lord Glamorgan, whose ‘ fair and gentle carriage towards all men’ 
is noted by Clarendon. Occasionally the agreement is less complete, but 
for obvious reasons sketches in pen and ink are not as a rule so flattering 
as portraits in oils. Mr. Doyle has judiciously abstained from introducing 
among the former avowedly satirical touches, though he has drawn the 
line outside that earl of Orford who was never at the pains of taking his 
seat in the house of lords, and who when still Mr. Horace Walpole had 
written of himself: ‘A skeleton I was born—skeleton I am—and death 
will have no trouble in making me one.’ Junius is not permitted to sneer 
at the hereditary blackness of the duke of Grafton ; and even ‘the black 
funereal Finches,’ a description surely invented by Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, appears as a quotation from a letter of Lord Temple’s in the 
‘ Grenville Papers.’ 

These volumes are in a word complete from every point of view which 
has seemed appropriate to their author. It would have ill comported 
with their purpose had a bibliography of the writings of our dukes, 
marquises, earls, and viscounts been included in the scheme, and I sup- 
pose it seemed superfluous to make the academical data rather fuller than 
they are. Writing from Manchester, may I express a regret that the 
present duke of Devonshire’s chancellorship of the new Victoria University 
should have been overlooked? Even among public services so many and 
various as those recorded in the ‘ Official Baronage,’ the tenure in the 
course of one active and beneficent life of three university chancellor- 
ships is surely a wnicwm. 


A. W. Warp. 


The Dictionary of English History. Edited by Sipney J. Low, B.A., 
and F. 8. Punuine, M.A. (London: Cassell & Company.) 


Tuts ‘ Dictionary of English History’ is one among many tokens of the 
advance within recent years of historical knowledge, and of the general 
growth of interest in the history of our land. Time was—and not a very 
remote time—when ordinary people dismissed the whole period before 
the Reformation as the ‘dark ages,’ interesting to antiquaries and to 
romancers, but not worth the attention of practical men ; and when our 
early historians and annalists, of all dates and all degrees of credibility, 
were lumped together without distinction under the contemptuous or 
patronising appellation of ‘the monkish chroniclers." Now we have 
before us a book intended for ‘ the general reader’ as well as the special 
student, in which medieval men and institutions are treated on the same 
scale as those of later date, and in which the ‘ monkish chroniclers’ are 
carefully assigned their places as historical authorities. We see too, as 
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we turn the pages, to what an extent the fictions or perversions which so 
long usurped the name of history have been cast aside. Take for example 
such articles as those of Canon Creighton on the Reformation and on 
Monasticism, or that part of Miss MacArthur's which deals with the early 
history of Scotland, or those of Professor T. F. Tout on Dunstan, and of 
Mr. Hunt on Becket ; and we perceive at once how great has been the 
progress of historical science. The case of Dunstan is an especially good 
illustration of the change which has been brought about by a more dis- 
criminating use of historical authorities, and by the consequent winnowing 
of truth from myth. A generation brought up according to our present 
lights will hardly comprehend why Macaulay wrote in a tone of mingled 
horror and scorn that Newman’s hagiology ‘is to contain the lives of 
such blessed saints as Thomas 4 Becket and Dunstan.’ The view now 
taken by historians is, it is true, not precisely that of the hagiologist, 
but it comes nearer to it than to that of the whig historian. Dunstan 
is restored to his true place as a wise and successful statesman ; and 
Thomas of Canterbury, despite all his errors and faults, ranks as a noble 
figure in our national history. 

That all the articles should reach an equally high standard was not 
to be expected. Some of the work is onl of average merit, or, here and 
there, perhaps hardly average. But on the whole the book deserves to 
take a high place in the class of handbooks—if we may call a volume of 
its size a handbook. As it has been for some time before the world, there 
is no need to enter minutely into its scope and plan. In these days of 
jealous nationalities, it may be well to say that the restriction of the title 
to English history is not rigidly observed, some space being found for 
the affairs of Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and the colonies. The scheme 
and general execution of the work reflect great credit upon the editors. 
Proportion in the treatment of subjects is well observed; the articles 
have not been allowed to run to over-great length or diffuseness, and a 
wonderful amount of information has been compressed into a single 
volume. Not that the editing is absolutely faultless. There seems a 
want of management in leaving such subjects as the Declaration of Breda, 
the Court of High Commission, the Land Tax, and the Levellers—none 
of them things of yesterday—to be placed in an appendix. Too many 
inquirers into the land tax will content themselves with the imperfect 
account of it given under the head of ‘ Taxation,’ and will rest in the 
belief that it never rose above 3s. in the pound. Once or twice the 
dictionary trips over its cross-references, which are a cause of stumbling 
in most alphabetically arranged works; but it is not worth while to 
dwell on small blemishes (such as a reference to a non-existent article 
on ‘ Methodists’) which readers will soon find out for themselves. 
Wesley and the Methodists were fairly entitled to a separate article, and, 
as a matter of arrangement, what there was to say about the Fifth- 
monarchy men would have been better placed under that head than 
under the name of their obscure leader Venner. At any rate there 
should have been a reference to them in the index, and an explanation of 
the reason why they reckoned their visionary monarchy as the fifth. 
Under ‘ Adjutators ’—the delegates of the puritan army—Mr. Pulling has 
been rash in so decidedly condemning the alternative name of ‘ Agitators.’ 
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The result of a careful investigation has been to convince Dr. Murray 
(see the ‘ New English Dictionary’) that this last form, in its early sense 
of agent, is the true one. The date of 800 assigned by Mr. Sanders to 
the accession of Egbert should be accompanied by the alternative date 
of 802, which indeed is now the more generally accepted one; and the 
slip in the article on the Celtic Church of ‘ Matilda’ for Margaret, wife of 
Malcolm Canmore, should be corrected. 

One of the best features of the book is the giving of authorities for 
the more important articles; and it is only to be wished that this practice 
had been extended to the less important also. The authorities for im- 
portant subjects are comparatively easy to ascertain; but it is not every 
one who can tell us where to look for the earliest mention of Edith of 
the Swan’s Neck, or for contemporary accounts of the expeditions to 
Cadiz; and yet here our dictionary fails us. And in some cases where 
authorities are cited, more pains might have been taken to direct the 
student to original or special sources. It is somewhat perfunctory to be 
content with sending him to Macaulay as the sole authority for the 
history of the Darien company, or to Alison for that of the Buenos 
Ayres expeditions. The writer of the unsigned notice on Chief Justice 
Scroggs refers vaguely to ‘ State Trials,’ of which there are thirty-four 
volumes in Howell’s edition. As Mr. Willis-Bund, in his ‘ Selection of 
Cases from the State Trials,’ has said a good word for Scroggs in his 
judicial character, it would have been but charitable to send the reader 
thither. However, the ‘ bibliographical notes’ are often full enough to 
be of great use; and further assistance is given by Mr. Bass Mullinger’s 
admirable article—‘ Authorities on English History.’ 

In noticing a work by many writers, the catalogue style is almost 
inevitable. Professor Earle gives a careful account of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,’ or rather chronicles. ‘ Agriculture,’ ‘Commerce,’ and ‘ Popu- 
lation’ are subjects on which Professor Thorold Rogers is admittedly at 
home; and his articles under those heads well repay perusal. With 
them, as bearing upon kindred subjects, may be associated the spirited 
account of the Black Death period, one of the most interesting of 
Professor Rowley’s many contributions. Mr. Sanders, on ‘ Common 
Lands,’ is rather obscure when he writes of the General Enclosure Act 
of 1845, ‘ Passed, however, before the nation had adopted the doctrine of 
free trade, it tended to promote rather than check enclosure.’ Half his 
readers will jump to the conclusion that to check enclosure is one of the 
maxims of free trade. Altogether this article is too ambitious. So 
complex a question as the causes of the extinction of the small yeoman 
cannot be settled offhand, as Mr. Sanders tries to settle it, by a 
single sentence in a summary. ‘ Alfred’ (Professor Rowley), ‘ Brougham’ 
(Mr. Low), ‘ Edward I’ (Mr. Hunt), and ‘ Wycliffe’ (Mr. R. L. Poole), 
are among the best of the biographical notices; and the ‘ Angevins,’ by 
Mr. Arthur Smith, is written with more vigour of style and poetic feeling 
than is usually found in an epitome. Mrs. Gardiner, working on the 
lines laid down by her husband, supplies the notices of Charles I and his 
minister. Buckingham, and also summarises the history of the Common- 
wealth. The article on ‘Nonconformists,’ by Professor Tout, would 
have been more satisfactory if it had started from the historical and legal 
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definition of nonconformity rather than from its later identification with 
dissent. Where has Mr. Pulling found that after the Restoration Blake’s 
remains were not only removed from Westminster Abbey, but also ‘hung 
at Tyburn,’ or can he explain how this came about when Charles II’s 
orders to the dean were to take the body up and re-inter it in the church- 
yard? Have we here a confusion between the great admiral and Ireton, 
whose corpse undoubtedly was hung on the gallows? Another question 
suggests itself with reference to Mr. Low’s article ‘Jamaica.’ Is it the 
case, as he appears to intimate, that the rebellion of 1795 was a servile 
insurrection? The date is that of the rebellion of the Trelawney-Town 
Maroons, an independent community, who, when on friendly terms with 
the planters, had no scruple in acting as slave-hunters, and whose 
grievances had nothing in common with those of the slaves. Both from 
Bryan Edwards, who is cited by Mr. Low, and from a better authority, 
Dallas, it appears that such efforts as were made by the Maroons to stir up 
the enslaved blacks met with no general success. The articles on the 
‘Bayeux Tapestry,’ ‘ Matilda’ (of Flanders), and the ‘ Curfew,’ all un- 
signed, are hardly up to the standard of the dictionary. It ought to have 
been made clear that the connexion of Matilda with the tapestry rests, 
at the best, upon a tradition which cannot be traced further back than the 
last century. Yet in one of these articles we read that ‘there is great 
reason for believing’ it ‘to be her own handiwork,’ as if there was some 
distinct evidence for the story; and in the other we are told, without 
a hint of any doubt, that the tapestry ‘was presented by Matilda to 
the cathedral of Bayeux ’—which, as far as Matilda is concerned, is 
equally unascertained. In the ‘bibliographical note,’ mention should 
have been made of the Arundel Society’s photographs from the tapestry, 
with Mr. Fowke’s commentary. With regard to the curfew, one would 
be glad to have chapter and verse for the following statement : ‘ According 
to William of Malmesbury, Henry I allowed candles to be used at court 
after curfew-bell.’ There is a well-known sentence in the ‘Gesta Regum’ 
very like this, only it omits the curfew bell. 

One word more. It ought to have been the rule, when important 
statutes are mentioned, to cite them in the proper technical manner. It 
is absurd, at the end of a notice of the Test Act, to be referred to ‘ Ranke, 
Hist. of Eng.,’ alone, as if to find the statute itself was a feat beyond 
ordinary mortals. Evita THompPson. 


Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. Authorised Translation. 
Edited by R. Lopez, M.A. (Clarendon Press, 1886.) 


Tuts translation of Bluntschli’s‘ Allgemeine Staatslehre ’ is a useful piece 
of work very well performed. For the purposes of academic study, 
indeed, the work is not merely useful but imperatively necessary, as 
Bluntschli’s book has been adopted as a text-book for students of history 
in both Oxford and Cambridge. There is, unfortunately, no treatise of 
English authorship that can serve as an adequate general introduction to 
the study of politics: such books as we have on the theory of the state by 
writers of repute are either somewhat antiquated in plan and treatment 
or too limited and partial in their scope. I know none which rivals 
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Bluntschli’s in covering the whole ground, and treating with fairly pro- 
portioned emphasis and fullness the different topics to which the student’s 
attention has to be directed. Moreover Bluntschli’s style is compact 
and, for the most part, easily intelligible. He discusses the burning 
questions of modern politics with well-sustained impartiality, and pro- 
nounces on them with carefully balanced judgment; and he writes 
throughout in what English readers generally will regard as an excellent 
spirit, blending a warm enthusiasm for freedom with a due interest in 
national and international order. In treating, indeed, of constitutional 
monarchy, he has allowed his mind to be too exclusively possessed by a 
German conception of this form of government, and consequently he not 
merely fails to enter into the modern English conception of it, but is led 
rather seriously to misrepresent the facts of English political history. 
But this error is duly pointed out to the English reader by the trans- 
lators; and he will find useful instruction and enlargement of ideas in 
contemplating constitutional monarchy from Bluntschli’s point of view. 
It is much to say of a book that it is clear, concise, comprehensive, im- 
partial, judicious, indispensable ; but none of these epithets characterise 
its method, and I am bound to add that, in respect of method, Bluntschli’s 
work leaves much to be desired. The treatment of the subject which he 
recommends—and by implication professes to adopt—is a union of ‘ truly 
historical’ and ‘ truly philosophical’ method ; but his philosophy seems to 
me of a mysterious and undeveloped species, delivered without any adequate 
explanation of principles or procedure, and not brought into any intelligible 
relation to his history; while his historical method, at least in an 
important part of its application, affords but the minimum of scientific 
instruction as to the nature of the facts which he distinguishes and 
classifies. He tells us that a ‘truly historical,’ as contrasted with a 
‘merely empirical,’ method, ‘recognises, explains, and interprets the 
inner connexion between past and present, the organic development of 
national life.’ This is undoubtedly an ideal which the historian should 
try to realise, and I do not see why it should not be realised to an in- 
structive extent—if not completely—in an historical study which, like 
Bluntschli’s, concerns itself mainly with political institutions, estimates 
the historical value of different peoples ‘ by their share in the progress of 
political. civilisation, i.e. of a community of men at once orderly and 
free,’ and therefore concentrates attention on the Greeks, Romans, and 
Teutons in ancient and medieval times, the English, French, and 
Prussians in modern times. But I am unable to perceive that Bluntschli 
presents us with any organic development at all in such discussion as 
he gives of the political institutions of the old Greco-Roman world; he 
seems to use them merely as contrasts to bring out the differences 
between the modern state and antecedent forms of political society, not 
at all as early stages in a continuous process from which the modern state 
has resulted by some intelligible laws of evolution. He gives us with more 
or less accuracy the characteristics of primitive kingship in Germany, 
Greece, and Rome, of aristocracy as exemplified by Sparta and Rome, of 
direct democracy as illustrated by Athens, but he does not present these 
forms in their historical order or make any attempt to explain them 
genetically, or to analyse the causes which tend at different stages of 
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social development to make one or other form predominant. He treats 
them, in short, as the forms of animal or vegetable life would have been 
treated in pre-Darwinian times ; but if we now think this treatment some- 
what inadequate even in zoology and botany, where the process of 
development is only conjectural, it is surely palpably arriéré in history, 
where transitions are as open to observation as the formed types. 

But further : a writer on political science who ignores the movement 
to and from the different forms of political society which he describes, 
is likely to represent inadequately the movement that we always find 
going on within any specimen of a given form, however sharply we isolate 
it from its antecedents for the purpose of analytical contemplation ; and 
will thus be liable to give a misleading account of the characteristics of 
the specimen. Thus (e.g.) among the constitutions of the city-states of 
old Greece the Spartan exhibits undoubtedly a unique inflexibility : still, 
even in this peculiarly stable structure, the change and development that 
goes on in the power of the ephors, between the times of ‘ Lycurgus’ 
and the times of Aristotle, is one of the most noteworthy features ; and in 
consequence of this development Bluntschli’s assertion that -‘ the real 
power was in the hands of the senate’ (yepovoia) is certainly misleading as 
applied to the later stage of the constitution,—though the evidence does 
not seem to me to support the extreme view on the other side maintained 
by Oncken, that the Spartan senate in the fourth century B.c. had become 
politically unimportant. 

In dealing with the medieval and modern periods, Bluntschli pays 
somewhat more attention to transitions and their causes; but even 
here his arrangement is provokingly adapted to render his useful in- 
formation as ineffective as possible in conveying the proper notion of 
development to an ordinary reader. Thus what is told us in book ii. 
of the history of the nobility in different countries, of the clergy, the 
medieval cities, &c., might, under a different arrangement, have gone some 
way towards making the reader understand how political society in a great 
part of western Europe passed from the type of the ‘ Frankish monarchy ' 
to feudal monarchy, from feudal monarchy to ‘monarchy limited 
by estates,’ and from this to modern absolute monarchy. But, as it is, 
when Bluntschli’s reader comes to these types in book vi. he finds them 
presented, indeed, in order of development, but with a quite inadequate 
account of the movement that led to and from each: it will only be a 
reader of rare intellectual activity who will make the efforts of memory 
and reflection required to learn what Bluntschli really has to teach him 
on this subject. 

However, suppose that we have been guided, well or ill, through the 
past history of political institutions in Europe, and have arrived at the 
stage of their development in which we are actually living. A final 
transition yet remains, of another and yet more difficult kind—the transi- 
tion from the facts and generalisations of history and the principles by 
which the questions of present politics are to be examined and answered. 
On this transition it is the imperative duty of every writer on political 
science to explain his view with the utmost clearness and precision, if 
he allows himself to deliver practical precepts or counsels: he can only 
legitimately evade this task by being purely analytical and expository, 
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giving the general type of political institutions in, let us say, western 
Europe and America, pointing out its variations from country to country, 
but abstaining rigidly from approval or disapproval. But Bluntschli is as 
far as possible from any such abstinence. On the contrary, he dogmatises 
with tranquil confidence on most of the important practical questions re- 
lating to the structure and functions of government; and from the 
manner in which his ‘ censorial’ matter—as Bentham would have called 
it—is blended with his expository matter, I presume that he considers 
the former to have some logical connexion with the latter; but I am 
quite unable to get a clear conception of the general system or rational 
method by which he passes from what is to what ought to be. Some- 
times his practical utterances appear to me simply dogmatic and unrea- 
soned ; sometimes the reasoning by which they are supported is in the 
main utilitarian, although the author elsewhere explicitly rejects the 
utilitarian criterion; sometimes it appears to me to involve palpable 
logical fallacies. This last is especially liable to be the case when the 
conclusion of his argument is one that commends itself to the common 
sense of mankind. Take for instance the following argument : 

‘The family is based on marriage. Its members are united by the 
marriage-tie or blood. But these conceptions which are essential to the 
family are by no means essential to the state. The members of a state, 
as such, are not connected by marriage or blood. They have not always 
the right of intermarriage, still less do they share a common descent. 
The fundamental rights of the family are therefore (daher) independent 
of the state.’ (That this final proposition is intended to be a practical 
conclusion is made clear by the appended quotation from Pomponius : 
Jura sanguinis nullo jure civili dirimi possunt.) 

Now surely from the proposition that the conceptions essential to A 
are not essential to B we cannot infer that A is—or ought to be—in- 
dependent of B; though we might infer that B is, in a certain sense, in- 
dependent of A—this latter statement being, indeed, the original propo- 
sition in another form. Hence, however sound may be the doctrine that, 
‘as the family is not a political institution, the power of the state [over 
it] is small and mainly indirect,’ it cannot be said to be in any degree 
proved by this reasoning by which Bluntschli has led up to it. 

I ought, however, to say that arguments of the kind just exemplified 
are not so irritating in Bluntschli as they would be in a writer of a 
different style. His dogmatisms and fallacies are naive and transparent ; 
not prolix, pretentious, and obscure. 

The translation is, on the whole, excellent. Bluntschli’s German is 
rendered into natural English, sometimes with considerable freedom, but 
not, so far as I have observed, with any material inaccuracy. And the 
notes which the translators have added on points on which Bluntschli’s 
historical information is behind the age—especially points of Roman and 
English history—are judiciously introduced, and decidedly increase the 
usefulness of the book to students. Sometimes, indeed, in dealing with 
the insoluble problem of finding equivalents for technical or semi-techni- 
cal German terms, the translators do not seem to me to have chosen 

the least bad of the unsatisfactory alternatives open to them. Thus it 
seems misleading to say (p. 183) that in ‘Greece and Rome we find 
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tribes with a political meaning which afterwards disappears ;’ since the 
Geschlechter of which Bluntschli speaks are rather, I conceive, the 
Roman gentes and cwrig than the old tribes; and the tiro will be 
perplexed by his knowledge that tribes of some sort never ceased to 
have a political meaning at Rome, and further confused by the fact that 
in book ii. ch. vi. the translators have used tribe to represent the German 
Stamm. H. Sipewicx. 


Francis Bacon: an Account of his Life and Works. 
By Epwin Assort, D.D. (London: Longmans, 1885.) 


Dr. ABBott’s new work is a real addition to historical psychology: he 
helps to make one of the most enigmatical personages of an enigmatical 
age a good deal more intelligible than he has been yet. He set out 
originally to vindicate the traditional view which was most effectively 
expressed by Macaulay; now he has come half-way to agreement with 
Mr. Gardiner, if not with Mr. Spedding. He has set himself to dis- 
cover the inner harmony between Bacon the politician and Bacon the 
thinker and the man of letters; and, naturally, as he started with the 
desire to prove that Bacon was a very discreditable politician, he ends by 
finding the same defect in both. Bacon was a self-deceiver because his 
indomitable, elastic self-esteem, founded upon the consciousness of high 
powers and excellent intentions, blinded him to all unpleasant facts. 
This is given as the explanation of the constant turning to something 
new whenever he came to a difficulty in the course of his reconstruction 
of philosophy, as well as of his readiness to idealise James and Bucking- 
ham, and of the convenient tricks that his memory played him when he 
tried to recall and defend his treatment of Essex. Probably most readers 
will prefer Professor Gardiner’s more concrete explanation of the last 
point. No doubt, Bacon, as his manner was, drew up an elaborate table 
of pros and cons when Essex was deliberating whether to go to Ireland ; 
it is possible that he may have made two letters out of it at different 
stages of the business, though only one has reached us (which is Professor 
Gardiner’s view); or he may have used one half of the table when it 
seemed suitable, and found it convenient afterwards to recollect the other 
half, which corresponded better to his permanent way of thinking. There 
can be little doubt that, by the time Essex went to Ireland, Bacon had 
made up his mind that he was fitter for a courtier than a statesman, and, 
unwelcome as the conclusion must have been, he really seems to have 
done his best to make the transition smooth and safe. Indeed, from first 
to last, according to his own view he acted fairly by Essex. He gave 
him timely notice that his devotion was not to throw him out of the 
queen’s service. And yet the part that Bacon took in securing the con- 
viction of Essex was the crowning mistake in a long series, and it was a 
mistake which common good feeling would have enabled him to avoid; 
it was a mistake into which worse men would not have fallen. The 
connexion was a mistake from the very beginning. When Essex first 
set himself against the Cecils and pushed Bacon for the attorney’s place, 
Bacon, who was often in advance of the age, thought it would be profit- 
able to prove himself formidable, and opposed a subsidy in parliament. 
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When he found out his mistake, he showed more spirit than Dr. Abbott 
gives him credit for. He had not to plead guilty to ‘ captious opposition 
or popularity hunting;’ to be forgiven and made solicitor-general ; he 
had only to say he had made a mistake and was sorry for it. He would 
not go further than to regret that his well-meant advice had given offence. 
But his failure made him wretched and disenchanted him with Essex. 
We have plenty of evidence that he disapproved of the system of the 
Cecils, who really seem to have been thoroughly illiberal, and it is likely 
that, as he says, he hoped too much from Essex, who had a hearty dislike 
of repression and no jealous wish to keep court favour in a narrow circle, 
since he wished for a large following of worthy men. If he had been 
capable of a successful pronunciamiento, he would have proclaimed uni- 
versal toleration, which would have been safer in England than in 
Holland, and he would have strained existing institutions less than the 
civil war and all its consequences. Yet all authorities seem agreed that 
it was well the government crushed him. Dr. Abbott only hints a doubt 
whether he was not too crazy to be worth punishing, all the more because 
he thinks Bacon exaggerates his crime. Whether when Essex went 
into the city he meant to raise a sedition or no, Bacon honestly believed 
that he did mean the only thing a reasonable man in his place could 
have meant, and he honestly agreed with the view of the council that 
they could not have been forcibly displaced without danger to the royal 
person. He did no more than his duty if he was to appear against Essex 
at all; if he had not volunteered to do his best if called upon, the Cecils 
would probably have succeeded in shelving him. He would have had to 
‘put his ambition upon his pen’ while heavily in debt, without any 
‘ place to command pens and wits’ (which, no doubt, was a conditio sine 
quad non in his own mind when he proposed to his cousin to retire to 
Cambridge with two men); he might not have been recompensed for 
his loyalty when Southampton was in favour with James. He could 
scarcely have fared worse than he did; he had spent ten years upon 
Essex, and, for his own interests and for the public good, the time had 
been worse than wasted; when he turned upon him and persisted in 
serving the queen even against the patron who had disappointed him, he 
committed himself for eleven years to close dependence upon his cousin, 
whom he hated as much as he could hate any man, and he certainly 
offended contemporary opinion. 

One of the best things in Dr. Abbott’s book is the way in which he 
traces the conflict between Bacon’s ambition as a thinker and his ambition 
as a courtier, through the different ‘ devices’ which he invented during 
the earlier time of his connexion with Essex. One of them turns upon a 
deeper question, whether a man is to live for himself, or serve the 
public. For Bacon this was hardly a question, hardly a temptation ; he 
knew the attractions of a life such as Gray led without effort, and Pattison 
attained after many struggles, but the impulse to be of use, to impart or to 
infuse himself, was too strong for him to yield to them. He was probably 
right in thinking that he had spent more time upon law and polities than 
a man with gifts like his could profitably spend; but there is little reason 
for us to echo his self-reproaches, or to sit in judgment on him with the 
superfluous diligence of Dr. Abbott. Bacon did his best for the world,, 
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both as a publicist and as a philosopher. Even as a publicist he was re- 
markably gifted; his advice to Queen Elizabeth in 1584 anticipated 
almost exactly the settlement of the religious question which was reached 
in 1688; if he had lived a hundred years later, he might have been as 
wise and as influential a pamphleteer as Halifax. Living when he did, 
he wrote memorials and not pamphlets; he was not influential though 
he was wise. Dr. Abbott, who, like most historians,' is rather given to 
accept the person—of history—is shocked and surprised that he should 
have gone on giving good advice that was not acted upon, and that he 
should have gone on magnifying the prerogative when he found that 
James was not a Solomon. For that matter it would have been useless 
to look for a Chatham in any of James’s parliaments. James, after all, 
had as much intellect and character as Louis XIII. The difference was 
that the French monarchy found or made the opportunity of conducting 
great national enterprises. Under the first two Stuarts the prerogative 
which was asserted bond fide in the interest of the state was exerted 
mainly in the interest, the corrupt interest, of the court ; after the defeat 
of the Armada, England had no rational foreign policy until the mis- 
adventures of the ‘ Winter King’ gave her a dynastic interest in the long 
agony of Germany. Even then the commons could think of nothing 
better than renewing the predatory war with Spain; they had no more 
idea of the use to be made of power than the court ; they were obstructive, 
not constructive. Bacon’s views of a liberal monarchy are of course 
purely of historical interest, but they have the merits as well as the 
defects of the ‘ Instauration.’ The great fault of both is unreality ; we feel 
that Bacon is trying to make speculative cleverness do the work of 
practical tact and experience. He feels his limitation ; instead of making 
experiments he suggests them ; he does not wish to rule so much as to 
influence rulers, not to philosophise so much as to furnish a method for all 
future philosophers. He undervalues the successful and skilful effort of 
Cecil and Cranfield, just as he undervalues the isolated discoveries of con- 
temporary physicists; his notion that the judges on circuit are to be 
missionaries to spread the power of the king, carries us back at least as far 
as the greatest of the Plantagenets. He overleaps the precedents of the 
Hundred Years war, just as he overleaps Aristotle and all the house of 
Socrates, to return to Democritus and the Ionians. And after all he 
never misses the root of the matter: science, if it was to be reconstructed, 
would have to be reconstructed by carefully compared observations and 
experiments ; if the monarchy was to be saved, it would have to be saved 
by conducting large popular enterprises—by choice, a great protestant 
war. Bacon was much more anxious that James should reduce his 
expenses than that he should acquire a revenue independent of parlia- 
ment; he wished to see parliament trusted, and he believed that no highly 
taxed community could retain its military spirit. He was much more 
zealous for public improvement for its own sake than most of his con- 
temporaries, and he was also, it may be said, more liberal; and this is 
his excuse for preferring, as he certainly did prefer, a man like Buckingham 

1 One cannot tell why historians are called to rejoice that Pym conquered Strafford, 


more than that Mazarin conquered De Retz and Condé, or than that De Morny conquered 
Thiers, and Bismarck Lasker. 
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to men like Cecil and Coke. They were able and competent, but they 
were jealous and narrow. Buckingham was shallow, but he was honestly 
for doing things in a large and handsome way. 

Dr. Abbott is over-pathetic about Bacon’s subservience to Buckingham 
because he assumes that it was the business of courts of equity to do what 
was ideally right ; it would be nearer the fact to say that it was their busi- 
ness to see that no one was treated harshly: the maxim Swmmum jus summa 
injuria works both ways, positively and negatively, and in both ways equity 
was the remedy ; courts of equity, while they were free, were courts of con- 
ciliation ; probably nobody was shocked but Dr. Stewart’s nephew, when 
Bacon sent the case between him and his uncle to arbitration, after deciding 
it, as we should say, rightly. Dr. Stewart was an influential man ; he had 
only treated his nephew as lords treated their wards: very likely the judg- 
ment was in advance of public opinion. If on this point Dr. Abbott is too 
severe, no writer has been more lenient or reasonable in dealing with the 
charge of corruption. He fully admits that Bacon did not deliberately 
sell his decisions, and that his contemporaries in practice though not in 
theory habitually condoned everything or almost everything else. He 
was lavish, he was greedy as well as generous, he was careless and un- 
lucky. He was made an example of—he felt an example ought to be 
made—but he could never understand why loss of office was not enough ; 
his business had been to do justice, and upon the whole he had done it—to 

. serve the king, and he had served him; he would have been much sur- 
prised that Dr. Abbott or any other man should think his case worse than 
Yelverton’s, who really seems to have endangered the prerogative in 
order to curry favour for himself in the city. 

But Dr. Abbott is always surprised that Bacon really habitually 
thought himself a good man; because we see him in the ‘ Commentarius 
Solutus’ wrong side out, Dr. Abbott cannot help insisting that there we see 
the real man ; and yet Bacon was always courteous, generous, dignified ; he 
was not cruel or vindictive or treacherous, he was no swearer, reveller, or 
fornicator ; he was always zealously labouring for the public good. Of 
how many of the contemporaries of Shakespeare and of Fletcher can we 
say as much? The worst we can say is that he treated Essex as Essex 
could not have treated him, and that he was of set purpose rather too 
sarcastic, wishing to shine at other men’s expense, and that with all his 
pains he was always a little ridiculous at court—the true-bred courtiers 
laughed at him as they had laughed at Raleigh. It is certainly not to be 
laid to his charge that he did not spend the year in which he was work- 
ing his way to woolsack in an attempt to write a ‘ Natural History ’ 
single-handed, though he was quite right in thinking himself ‘ fitter to 
hold a book than to play a part,’ and though Dr. Abbott is inclined to 
accept the attempt as an expiation for the experiences which enriched 
the essays. The truth is, that in the intervals of official life Bacon 
carried the ‘ Instauration’ as far as it could be carried by him in his day. 
He worked at the possible parts of his scheme over and over again, till he 
made them perfect. The only loss there may possibly be to regret is that 
of the prodromi; they might have been better and more stimulating 
than the Marquis of Worcester’s ‘Century of Inventions,’ or they might 
not. G. A. Stmcox. 
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The First and Second Battles of Newbury. By WautTER Money, F.S.A. 
2nd edition. (London: Simpkin & Marshall.) 


Ir is satisfactory to find that Mr. Money’s work has received sufficient 
encouragement to warrant him in issuing a second edition. The two 
battles of Newbury were of sufficient importance to call for special eluci- 
dation, and that elucidation could only fitly come from one who, like the 
author, resides on the spot, and is as familiar with the evidence of buried 
skeletons and cannon-balls as he is with that of pamphlets and news- 
letters. 

Of the two battles, the first is confessedly more difficult to follow, the 
information which we have being very insufficient, and leaving much to 
the reader’s imagination. If in some respects I have come to differ from 
Mr. Money, I have only reached my conclusions after long correspondence 
with him, and after a visit to the battle-field under his helpful guidance. 
In the course of that correspondence, many of the suggestions made by 
me broke down through the objections which his local knowledge sug- 
gested, and my final conclusions must therefore be regarded as proceeding 
from him quite as much as from myself, though I do not know how far 
he would be inclined to accept them. 

The general plan of the battle is clear enough. The parliamentary 
army had to push its way towards London along a ridge running east and , 
west, with the valley of the Kennet, in which Newbury is situated, on 
its left hand, and the valley of the En Brook on its right. This ridge 
threw out spurs on either side, each of which formed a defensible posi- 
tion. The king’s army was, as Mr. Money has shown, drawn up across 
the ridge on its eastern end at break of day, whilst Essex advanced 
against it from the west. 

Of the main attack, Mr. Money’s account is admirable, but there are 
two flank movements of no slight importance, one of which is inaccurately 
described by him, whilst the other is entirely omitted. 

The first movement is that which is probably, next to the death of 
Falkland, the best known incident in the battle—the repulse of the 
royalist cavalry by two city regiments of infantry. This is put by Mr. 
Money somewhere in the middle of the day, whereas it took place early 
in the morning, and can, I think, be identified with the fight on the 
‘little heath’ described by Lord Digby, whose account finds no place in 
Mr. Money’s narrative, though the identification rests on grounds which 
I have evolved out of Mr. Money’s instructive correspondence. 

The stout resistance of the two regiments of London trained bands 
probably saved the day. The aim of the royalist cavalry was to get at 
the parliamentary rear, in order to throw it in disorder whilst the ad- 
vanced portion of the army was striving to establish itself in the open 
ground at the eastern end of the ridge. Another similar movement later 
in the day in the valley of the Kennet, and frustrated by Skippon, receives 
no notice from Mr. Money. Concerning the main struggle on the ridge, on 
the other hand, his readers will find full and accurate information, till at 
last, carried away by his parliamentary enthusiasm, he makes the battle 
end in something very like a clear victory for Essex. 
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‘ Meteor-like,’ he says (p. 55), ‘Rupert flashes from one point of 
the position to another, and is always to be seen in the thickest of the 
fight; but nothing can keep back his fierce assailants. Old Skippon, 
who had coolly watched the progress of the advance, calls on his men to 
‘‘charge!’’ An enthusiastic cheer answers the order; and with an im- 
petuosity not to be resisted, Stapleton’s mailed cuirassiers cleave their 
way through the royal squadrons, and gallantly clear the ridge, the 
remainder of the troops pour up the ascent, the head of the royalist 
column is overwhelmed, and the battle virtually won.’ 

This is all very exhilarating, though even the shouts and charges go 
a little beyond the record ; but unless Iam much mistaken, it is distinctly 
untrue that.‘ the battle’ was ‘ virtually won.’ Charles’s troops had been 
pushed back a little, but when the two armies lay down to rest on the 
blood-stained field, they still barred the way to London. Unless the 
way to London were open, and that speedily, Essex, in default of some 
daring and unexpected manceuvre, must surrender. Food was running 
short with him, and he could not hold out long. 

What converted a dubious struggle into a success of a certain kind was 
Charles’s retreat inthe night-time. It is therefore important to ask why 
it was that Charles drew back. To an army strong in cavalry, the 
position occupied by the royalists at nightfall was almost identical with 
that which they had occupied in the morning. They had failed, as they 
might have been expected to fail, in checking the enemy’s advance amongst 
the enclosed grounds, but the next morning the enemy would have to 
advance over the open common known as Newbury Wash. The next 
day’s battle would be fought under circumstances far more in Charles’s 
favour than the battle which was just over. 

No doubt Charles’s army was to some extent demoralised. The bravest 
cavalry leaders had fallen, and the unexpected resistance of the two 
London regiments on open ground must have startled their assailants. 
Still, some better explanation is needed, and that explanation is afforded 
by the statement of Lord Digby—not Lord George Digby, as Mr. Money, 
following the common mistake of writers of the seventeenth century, 
calls him—that powder was running short. No doubt Byron was incre- 
dulous, but the fact is witnessed to by a passage in the ‘ Perfect Diurnal ’ 
of September 23. That parliamentary newspaper says of the royalists 
that ‘before half the fight was over their powder and shot was so far 
spent, that they were not able to answer us one shot for three.’ 

It is true that powder and shot were of less importance in those days 
than they are at present, and that the great guns especially did little 
execution. Yet the knowledge that powder was running short would be 
quite enough to turn hesitation into a resolution to withdraw. Essex 
owed his escape from an almost desperate position, partly to the bravery 
of his infantry, but also to the inferior organisation of the royalist armies. 

The interest of the second battle is even greater when it is considered 
as part of a campaign, than from the point of view of a military tactician. 
Defects in organisation together with causes of a political nature brought 
a campaign which, when it opened, had every promise of success for the 
parliamentary armies, within measurable distance of a great disaster. 
Mr. Money’s concern, however, is not with the campaign as a whole, but 
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with the battle, and here, as in the case of the earlier combat, his local 
knowledge has served him well, and though he is still rather too much 
inclined to piece out the scanty information of eye-witnesses, he repre- 
sents the main facts which they relate with a clearness which only a 
minute acquaintance with the ground would render possible. 

Every advantage, however, has its accompanying disadvantage, and 
whilst a writer who lives at Newbury knows much of which a writer 
living in London is ignorant, a London writer has constant access to a 
store of materials which can only come occasionally under the eye of 
even a diligent student whose residence is at Newbury. It is therefore 
not surprising that Mr. Money has omitted to notice or has noticed very 
insufficiently three very important sources of information. 

First comes a letter from Lord Digby to Prince Rupert, written on 
the morning of the day of battle. This letter indeed is, as Mr. Money 
knows, printed by Warburton, but all the more interesting part is in 
cipher, which Warburton did not even try to read, though it is easily 
made intelligible by means of other deciphered letters in the same 
volume. Then we have an important despatch of Waller’s preserved in 
D’Ewes’s Diary, and thirdly there is the most important series of depo- 
sitions taken by Tate’s committee in December and January, which are 
now amongst the Domestic State Papers, but which were unfortunately 
discovered by Mrs. Everett Green too late to be included in the collec- 
tion of documents edited by Professor Masson for the Camden Society. 
From this collection, Mr. Money, curiously enough, prints one of 
Cromwell’s two depositions, while he seems never to have heard of the 
existence of any more. 

The battle, as is well known, was an attack by the parliamentarians 
from two sides on the royalist position to the north of the Kennet. 
Digby’s letter informs us of the confident expectations of the royalists 
and of their plans for the remainder of the campaign. Waller’s despatch 
leads me to think—I should like to have Mr. Money’s opinion on the 
point—that the flank march by which the western attack was preluded 
extended rather further south than appears on Mr. Money’s excellent 
map, and passed over Wickham Heath. This is, however, an insig- 
nificant matter as compared with the great question of Manchester’s 
failure to perform his promise of attacking on the east simultaneously 
with the attack by Balfour and Skippon on the west. Cromwell charged 
him with failing to carry out his engagement. Mr. Money’s comment is 
contained in a note to p. 120. 

‘Cromwell,’ he writes, ‘in his charge against Manchester, says that 
the earl would not allow his men to fall on until half an hour after sun- 
set; but this differs from other accounts of the battle, whether royalist 
or parliamentarian, which state that Manchester made his attack not 
later than 4 P.M.’ 

Mr. Money would hardly have written this if he had seen the deposi- 
tions, which, though they proceeded, it is true, from men who for the 
most part, if not altogether, took Cromwell’s view of the matter, yet ex- 
hibit that substantial agreement in the midst of minor discrepancies 
which points to something very different from preconcerted falsehood. 

Captain Rawlins, for instance, states that he ‘ heard Major-general 
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Crawford and the Scoutmaster-general [Watson] to earnestly press the 
earl of Manchester that as those forces were now engaged in fight with the 
enemy on Speen side,’ i.e. on the western side, ‘ so that his lordship would 
fall on this side likewise ; and with that Major [-general] Crawford did after- 
wards come again to persuade the earl of Manchester to give him leave to 
fall on, and the same day about a little after sunset, Major-general Craw- 
ford being ready to engage with the enemy, the earl of Manchester sent this 
examinate unto him to countermand his falling on the enemy.’ Ultimately, 
according to another deposition of Watson's, the attack was made about a 
quarter of an hour after sunset—sunset being on the day of the battle at 
4.23. Judge-advocate Weaver says that Manchester did not fall on as 
soon as the other side was engaged. Colonel Norton says that he saw the 
guns of the western attack firing about three o’clock, and begged Man- 
chester to engage. Manchester, he adds, sent to stop Crawford, who sent 
earnestly, but in vain, to entreat the earl to allow him to attack. Upon 
which, Norton pressed his commander to give permission. Orders were 
at last given about half an hour or a little more before night. This, if 
allowance is made for the twilight, would be a battle after sunset, and 
therefore tallies reasonably enough with Watson’s statement. 

Even Crawford, whose narrative Mr. Money had before him, tells much 
the same tale, and Crawford, it must be remembered, was a most un- 
willing witness against Manchester. ‘So,’ says Crawford (Quarrel of 
Manchester and Cromwell, 50), ‘that time the earl of Manchester did 
continue in his very great toiling to prepare the falling upon the enemy 
in and near Dolman’s house,’ i.e. Shaw House, ‘and above 500 com- 
manded musketeers, commanded for falling on first as forlorn hope, 
which to the amazement of the enemy were several times drawn on and 
off ; and at Jast they fell on.’ 

After this Cromwell's anxiety to get Manchester excluded from a com- 
mand in the New Model can hardly surprise any one. 

SaMuEL R. GARDINER. 


History of the Huguenot Emigration to America. 
By C. W. Barrp, D.D. 2vols. (New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1885.) 


In his ‘ History of the Huguenot Emigration to America,’ Dr. Charles 
Baird has the merit of having discovered a new subject, and of having 
written a book that was really wanted. His father, Dr. Robert Baird, 
gave a chapter on the Huguenot settlers in his serviceable account of 
‘Religion in the United States of America,’ published at Glasgow in 
1844; but his sketch was too slight to be of much value. M. Charles 
Weiss, in his ‘ Histoire des Réfugiés Protestants de France’ (Paris, 1853), 
is more diffuse; but most of his facts are derived from Robert Baird. 
The American translation of Weiss (New York, 1854) contains a special 
appendix on the emigration to the United States—an intolerable medley 
of trivialities and contradictions, with some few useful facts. An earlier 
work, entitled ‘ The Huguenots in France and America,’ of which a second 
edition was published at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1843, adds very 
little to our information on the subject. Yet these were practically the 
only books dealing with the Huguenot settlements in America until Dr. 
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Charles Baird (whom we have carefully to distinguish from his brother, 
Professor Henry M. Baird, the author of a ‘ History of the Rise of the 
Huguenots’) undertook the task of exploring the original sources of the 
history among the archives of the several states and churches of America, 
not to speak of a multitude of collections of private papers and documents 
in the possession of descendants of the refugees. He has worked in 
London and in Paris, and has had his correspondents in other places, 
such as Leyden and Geneva, where there are special records bearing upon 
his subject. These labours have occupied Dr. Baird for some twelve years, 
and the result of them is a book which may be accepted as the final 
authority within the limits to which the writer has confined himself. 

After an introduction treating of the partly Huguenot settlements off 
the coast of Brazil and in Florida (1555-1565), which were soon broken 
up, Dr. Baird relates the emigration to the French colonies, Acadia and 
Canada (ch. i.), and certain islands in the West Indies (ch. iii.) The 
Huguenots here were exposed to much the same sort of difficulties as in 
the mother-country, and their settlements virtually came to an end at 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. They are thus distinguished from 
the colonists in foreign dependencies, such as New Netherland, where 
Dr. Baird traces their fortunes (ch. ii.) down to the date of its annexation 
by England (1664). Five chapters are devoted to the circumstances 
attending the revocation of the edict in 1685, and to the effect of that 
measure upon the different provinces of France. Dr. Baird makes a 
minute examination of the various Huguenot churches, and is able to 
track to their homes a very considerable number of the refugees in 
America. As the emigrants mostly passed through England on their 
way, we are next given an account of the arrangements made in this 
country for their reception and despatch (ch. ix.) Then follows a de- 
scription of the ocean passage and a detailed narrative of the final settle- 
ment of the refugees in America. The present history does not extend 
beyond the colonies of New England, the middle and southern provinces 
being reserved for another work with which Dr. Baird promises to 
supplement the volumes before us. Here we have to do only with 
Boston and some sporadic settlements in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
together with two special colonies planted almost entirely by Huguenots, 
at New Oxford in the inner regions of Massachusetts, and in the Narra- 
gansett district of Rhode Island. Both these plantations, however, were 
unsuccessful, and were very soon destroyed, one by the Indians, and the 
other by an attack of unfriendly colonists in the neighbourhood. The 
real and permanent ‘refuge’ of the Huguenots was not in any distinct 
colonies of their own, but scattered, often in insignificant numbers, through 
the towns already growing up with an English population. Among 
these, though their churches have mostly become extinct, the presence of 
the Huguenots is still clearly discernible in the French surnames they 
bear, and in the loyal traditions of the descendants of the refugees. 

Dr. Baird is weakest when he touches upon the general history of the 
time with which he deals. He writes too exclusively as a protestant 
partisan, wholly intolerant of the catholics whose policy he does not 
attempt to understand. But readers will not go to his book for the 
general history; they will expect, and will find in it, a collection of 
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materials, amassed with marvellous industry, and bearing not only upon 
the different settlements of the Huguenots in America, but with still 
greater minuteness upon the fortunes of the individual families who fled 
thither from France under pressure of religious troubles. To the student 
of Huguenot antiquities and genealogy both in France and America these 
volumes will form a storehouse of valuable matter; while no student 
who recognises the share taken by the refugees in the building up of 
American society can afford to disregard Dr. Baird’s straightforward 
narrative of its first beginnings. 
R. L. Poor. 


Berlin und Wien in den Jahren 1845-1852. Politische Privatbriefe des 
damaligen K. Sichsischen Legations-Secretiirs Karu FRIEDRICH 
GRAFEN ViTzTHUM von Ecxstipt. Mit einem Vorworte von Dr. 
Kart Mitier. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1886.) 


For reasons of his own, Count Vitzthum, a diplomatist of long standing, 
and of an experience more varied than is nowadays usual in his pro- 
fession, has transferred to a literary friend the ‘ responsibility’ for the 
publication of these letters, and the not very onerous task of writing a 
preface to them. Dr. Karl Miiller is no doubt correct in his observation 
that, in the matter of reminiscences of the year 1848 and its revolutions, 
the radicals, or at least the liberals, have mostly had it their own way: even 
when so transparently sincere a democrat as A. Meissner, whose recent 
autobiography in part covers the same ground as Count Vitzthum’s letters, 
holds up the medal, one has a natural curiosity for the reverse. Count 
Vitzthum’s diplomatic reminiscences date back slightly further than the 
fall of Metternich; and his first mention of Bismarck is an anecdote, ac- 
cording to which, when in November 1848 it was proposed to Frederick 
William IV to confer a Prussian portfolio upon his brother’s present 
chancellor, the king wrote on the margin of the paper: ‘A red reactionary ; 
smells of blood; to be employed later on.’ But though in the crisis 
of 1850 Count Vitzthum’s sympathies were entirely Austrian, it is logi- 
cal enough that he should have been converted to Bismarckism, with 
which his own political ideas have an affinity under the circumstances 
not a little curious. When twenty-six years of age, Count Vitzthum was 
in 1845 named secretary of the Saxon legation at Berlin, where he 
witnessed the constitutional struggles accompanying the meeting of the 
first general Prussian Landtag of which Vincke was the hero, and which 
from the point of view of a strong aristocratic monarchy had the sympathy 
of the young observer. He was moved to Vienna in 1847, and here, in 
the last days of Metternich, he found the senilis marasmus, for which 
there seemed no cure but war, in full progress. Then came the revolu- 
tion and its overthrow, of which Count Vitzthum, who remained at his 
post even when the court had withdrawn to Innsbruck, gives an extremely 
graphic account. The Saxon legation had its difficulties as well as its 
anxieties in those strange days. Among the former perhaps rather than 
the latter was the question as to the fate of Robert Blum. Count Vitz- 
thum wrote home rather airily that the legation did its best ‘ to save the 
man ;’ had the effect of Blum’s execution and the deference paid by the 
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Saxon government to public feeling on the subject been foreseen, that 
best might possibly have been bettered. The final recovery of Vienna 
by Windischgriitz and Jellati¢, followed by the repentance of la grande 
prostituée (as Count Vitzthum takes it upon himself to call his Nineveh) 
in the arms of the Croatians, together with the triumphs of Radetzky in 
Italy, and the overthrow, complete though not altogether glorious, of the 
Hungarian insurrection, produced for the time in the writer of these letters 
an ardent belief in Austria’s star. Schwarzenberg, of whom he speaks with 
the utmost enthusiasm, became the man of the situation ; and the idea of the 
Siebzigmillionenreich, an empire under Habsburg headship and including 
the non-German dominions and expectancies of the house of Austria, 
became the programme of the future. These passages of Count Vitzthum’s 
confidential letters to his mother and uncle possess considerable historical 
interest. Olmiitz, which in the pages of patriotic Prussian historians 
naturally enough figures as the hour of Prussia’s deepest humiliation, is 
here primarily regarded as Austria’s lost opportunity; and Russia is 
designated as the power whose influence prevented a war which might 
have ended in the establishment of an empire reaching from the Weser 
to Salonica. In other words, the conciliatory attitude which at the last 
moment Prussia adopted, or was induced to adopt, spoilt the grand 
design of Schwarzenberg ; and a peculiar significance thus attaches to the 
speech delivered in the Prussian second chamber on 38 Dec. 1850 by 
M. de Bismarck, in which the orator declared that the Prussian army 
would never allow itself to be made the tool of the revolution, and that 
even were it called upon to evacuate Hesse it would not consider its 
honour to have been thereby impaired. At the Dresden conferences 
which followed, Schwarzenberg still seemed master of the situation, but 
less than a year after their close he died. Count Vitzthum’s letters, 
which came to an end with his removal from Vienna to St. Petersburg 
in the spring of 1852, do not close without a prophetic declaration, that 
both the Prussian and the German problem could only be settled by a 
war compared with which the events of 1848 would seem to the next 
generation like a prelude to one of Madame Birch-Pfeiffer’s melodramas. 
At Olmiitz, in 1850, Manteuffel was said to have claimed credit for him- 
self as having opened the eyes of King Frederick William IV, through his 
minister of war, Stockhausen, as to the real condition of the Prussian 
army. The mistake took some time to correct, but it was corrected. 
Count Vitzthum’s letters, written throughout with the genial kindliness 
and the lettered grace which have always distinguished the old families of 
Saxony, present a lively picture of the courts of Berlin and Vienna in 
days that seem already far distant. The new era began rather sooner 
on the Spree than on the Danube; and the young secretary of legation, 
who preferred the salon of Princess Schénburg to Mielenz’s restaurant, 
thought politics less décolletés at Vienna than at Berlin. But Metter- 
nich’s days had all but passed ; and though Schwarzenberg’s sway was 
probably even more absolutist than his, there was nothing mysterious in 
the statecraft of the great minister of Francis Joseph. Prefixed to the 
letters in this volume is a ‘fragment’ on Metternich, written by Count 
Vitzthum only last year as a reminiscence of a meeting with the prince at 
Dresden in 1858, which should by no means be overlooked. The ‘ appre- 
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ciation ’ of Metternich’s statesmanship in this fragment is interesting, as 
coming from the pen of a writer who holds that the greatest of evils in 
politics is weakness, and that Metternich’s moderation in 1815, and his 
thirty-three years of peace policy afterwards, prepared Austria’s humilia- 
tion. But I have room merely for a fragment of the fragment, a passage 
from Metternich’s narrative to Count Vitzthum of the famous interview 
with Napoleon on 28 June 1813, in the Marcolini palace, which the 
prince had just been revisiting. (By the way, Metternich’s report to the 
Emperor Francis could hardly have been dated 26 June.) It will be 
remembered how at one point in the ten hours’ interview Napoleon threw 
down his hat, in order to see whether Prince Metternich would feel inclined 
to pick it up. 

‘« The hat I left lying on the ground, but the glove which morally 
speaking he threw down to my emperor, I picked up; he knew me too 
well to deceive himself as to that.” 

‘The prince also told me, with an indescribable smile and perceptible 
enjoyment, two of his best repartees on the occasion. When the imperial 
actor had discovered that sentimentalities made no impression, the com- 
mediante, as Pius VII called him, changed into the tragediante, and 
exclaimed, Eh bien, puisque vous voulez la guerre, vous Vaurez! Je ferai 
la guerre, une guerre d’extermination! Prince Metternich tranquilly 
replied, Permettez-mot, sire, d’ouvrir les portes et les fenétres afin que 
tout le monde vous entende: vous jugerez vous-méme de leffet que vos 
paroles prodwiront sur vos maréchaux. And when hereupon the emperor 
accused his marshals and the French in general of ingratitude, and called 
out, J’ai towjours ménagé le sang frangais, et quand i fallait sacrifier 
des hommes, c’étaient les Polonais et les Allemands que j’employais, the 
prince made a bow and said coldly, Je vous remercie pour les Allemands, 
sire!’ 

On leaving the palace, Metternich was accompanied to his carriage by 
Berthier as maréchal du palais. The prince held his peace till he had 
taken his seat and closed the carriage-door. 

‘Then, however, I said to Berthier four words only, but they were 
prophetic words : C’est wn homme perdu.’ 

A. W. Warp. 


F. C. Dahlmann’s Kleine Schriften und Reden. 
(Stuttgart : Cotta, 1886.) 


Last year being the centenary of Dahlmann’s birth, celebrations were 
held in his honour at the several universities with which he had been 
connected, and it is to a suggestion made at one of these festivals that 
the present volume owes itsorigin. It is made up of such of Dahlmann’s 
shorter essays and speeches as either had never been printed at all, or 
were to be found only in some out-of-the-way publication. Thus it forms 
a supplement to Springer’s ‘ Life of Dahlmann,’ and it will be accepted by 
the students of modern German history as one of the most worthy efforts 
made last year to do honour to his memory. As was to be expected, the 
greater number of these pieces are of an historical and political character, 
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The first discusses the effect of the victory of 18 June 1815 (Englishmen 
speak of it as Waterloo) on the progress of the German people towards 
unity, while the last treats of the composition of the first Prussian 
chamber of representatives in 1849. The intervening papers, which are 
twenty-four in number, touch chiefly on those historical movements in 
which their writer was playing his part. Some of them deal with the 
removal of Dahlmann and the six professors his colleagues from the uni- 
versity of Géttingen. They had protested against the changes in the 
constitution which were introduced by Ernest duke of Cumberland when 
he became king of Hanover. The explanation of the motives which 
actuated the professors in their opposition to the new king is full of in- 
terest. §o also is the first lecture which Dahlmann gave in 1842 on his 
call to the chair of history in the university of Bonn. Other papers 
treat of the troublous times at Frankfort during the revolution of 1848, 
in the stir of which Dahlmann was a large sharer. 

But the volume also contains a few literary essays: one on Niebuhr, 
another in praise of Goethe, and an Englishman will not fail to be 
attracted to the criticism called forth by a German translation of ‘ De 
Lolme’s History of the English Constitution,’ and by reading the German 
professor’s explanations of the nature of English ‘ trial by jury.’ 

All the papers here collected breathe a lofty spirit and are full of those 
high aspirations which stirred in the breasts of patriotic Germans in the 
first half of the present century. Very truly does the editor remark in 
his preface that in the several portions of the book ‘ there are many evi- 
dences of Dahlmann’s successful labours to deepen and ennoble the moral 
standard of public life, which has been reckoned one of his greatest 
merits.’ But perhaps the most striking feature of all is the masterly 
grasp which the historian shows of the meaning of political movements 
in their birth, and the way in which he looks forward with prophetic 
glance to that which his heart so much desired, and of which he never 
lost his hope, though he did not live to behold it—a united Germany. 

By the student of the inner history of the eventful years between 
1815 and 1850 these essays, which have been collected and edited by 
Professor Varrentrapp of Marburg, will be read with no less profit than 
pleasure. They were written in the very midst of the political movements 
to which they chiefly relate, and so are strikingly instinct with the life of 
the time. The remark of the editor is fully justified when he says, 
‘ Whoever would attain to a clear understanding of what these years 
meant for the whole life of the German nation, and how then the founda- 
tion was laid on which the German empire has since been built up, will 
specially welcome these essays and speeches of the champion of consti- 
tutional monarchy.’ 


J. Rawson Lumpy. 


The recently published volume of the ‘ Zeitschrift des historischen 
Vereins fiir Niedersachsen’ (for 1885) has a special interest. In May 
last this both active and productive society celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary, when Dr. Adolf Kécher, the historian of Hanover and Bruns- 
wick, in a very interesting speech, reprinted in this volume, gave an 
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account of the labours and researches of half a century. The Lower 
Saxon Historical Society is one of a number of similar associations 
founded in various parts of Germany during the twenty years which 
followed on the close of the Napoleonic wars, and more or less owing 
their origin to the example set by the foundation of the Frankfort 
Society, at the instigation of Stein, in 1819. Hanover was a town well 
suited for becoming the centre of an association devoted to the study of 
the history and antiquities of the lands once comprised within the Lower 
Saxon Circle; for here Leibniz collected the ‘ Scriptores Rerum Bruns- 
vicensium,’ and composed so much as he completed of his ‘ Annales 
Imperii Occidentis Brunsvicenses,’ of which Dr. Bodemann in the 
volume before us publishes the outlines drawn up in 1691 and 1692. 
Another paper in this volume describes the condition of the city and 
court of Hanover about the time of Leibniz’s arrival there, a time when 
a new chapter was opening in the history of the scattered inheritance 
of Henry the Lion; while three other papers deal with subjects con- 
nected with the history of Géttingen or of its university. That uni- 
versity, as represented by one of its most illustrious historians, has not 
always smiled upon the efforts of the Hanover Society, in which, as 
Dr. Kécher frankly confesses, dilettantism has occasionally played a 
part. But its members may confidently appeal to the results of fifty 
years’ labours in nearly every field of local archeology and history; and 
the principal undertakings in which the society is at present engaged, 
the series of municipal and ecclesiastical ‘Sources and Relations’ begun 
by Drs. Bodemann and Meinardus, and the projected publication of the 
extremely curious medieval Ebstorf Map of the World, prove its enter- 
prise to be unexhausted. 


The first number of a new review, entitled ‘ Annales de 1|’Ecole des 
Sciences politiques’ (Paris: Alcan), appeared on January 15. The special 
object of this review, which is to appear quarterly, is the publication of 
original articles by the professors and former pupils of the school. The 
subjects treated will be those studied in the different sections of the institu- 
tion from which it takes its name. In the first number, for instance, 
M. Léon Say contributes a study of the interventions of the French 
Treasury in the money market from the time of Calonne to the crisis of 
1882, and M. Poinsard deals with the history of the income tax in 
England with special reference to the taxation of income derived from 
land. There is also an article by M. Glasson on the difficulties caused 
by the conflicting laws prevailing in Europe with reference to marriage, 
and the remedies which have been suggested. The most important of 
the historical articles is one by M. Koechlin on the policy of France at 
the congress of Rastadt, based on the correspondence of the ambassadors 
in the archives of the French foreign office, and containing unpublished 
papers. M. Sorel contributes a succinct account of Mirabeau’s political 
plans in 1790, and M. Louis Ayral a careful paper on the separation of 
church and state in England. In short, the review treats of questions 
of legislation and practical politics side by side with questions of purely 
historical interest, and the treatment of both is distinguished by the 
same impartiality and scientific method. 
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Mr. A. H. Bullen’s edition of the Works of Thomas Middleton (8 vols. 
Nimmo), deserves the notice of historical students, who, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. A. W. Ward, have scarcely given to the English dramatists 
the care and attention which they deserve. Middleton’s play, ‘ The Game 
of Chess,’ was suppressed at the request of the Spanish ambassador, 
because it expressed the popular feelings of hatred of Spain, and exulta- 
tion at the breaking off of the Spanish match. Everywhere throughout 
his plays Middleton gives valuable information about his times, and shows 
the social causes of the Puritan reaction. We cannot do more at present 
than commend Mr. Bullen’s edition, which does much for the restoration 
of a better text, and is marked throughout by care and patient labour. 


The reprint of the first edition of Henry Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans 
(Elliot Stock) makes available to all readers a writer whose mental 
qualities are singularly illustrative of his times. 


An Historical Atlas, comprising 141 maps, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day, the work of an American compiler, Dr. R. H. Lab- 
berton (Macmillan), is full of ludicrous anachronisms. ‘ Kartoom’ 
appears in a map representing about 8000 B.c., ‘Oxford’ in 577 A.p., 
‘ Alessandria ’ in 962; we find ‘ Hydepark’ in a map of ‘ London, about 
800 a.p.’ Names are inserted or left out without any principle whatever ; 
‘ Blenheim ’ is one of the five names of places in England given in a map 
representing Europe in 1748. Spellings such as Francfort and Frankford, 
as well as Frankfort, may be attributed to carelessness ; but what is to 
be said of a list like ‘ Lybyans,’ ‘ Epidammus,’ ‘ Principality of Achaja,’ 
‘ Clairveaux,’ ‘ Elzass,’ ‘ Monthléry,’ ‘ Fotheringae’? The author has 
not even taken the trouble to make the territorial divisions in maps re- 
lating to the same period correspond. He gives us a map of Eastern 
Europe after the treaty of Berlin with the frontier of Greece unchanged. 
It is a pity that the book should have these defects, as its size is con- 
venient, the maps are well drawn, and the colours, if glaring, have the 
merit of showing the situation at a glance. The maps illustrating 
American history are better and fuller than those found in most English 
books. 


Professor Montagu Burrows’s Lecture on Antiquarianism and History 
(Oxford: Parker & Co.) lays stress on the expediency of encouraging the 
‘antiquarian’ studies which are necessarily antecedent to actual ‘ his- 
torical’ production. He would like to see paleography, for instance, 
recognised among university studies. The lecture is largely occupied with 
the Oxford Historical Society; but it is odd that an Oxford professor 
should speak of the historian of ‘the English People’ as John Henry 
Green. Mr. Burrows is too much inclined to regard the work of the 
‘ antiquarian ’—the collector and editor of materials—as demanding facul- 
ties dissimilar to, and practically incompatible with, those of the historian. 
Bishop Stubbs is not the only instance to disprove the assumption ; in 
Germany there is hardly an historian who is not also a forscher. 
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sa région au Bocage normand. III 
[1789-1884]. Pp. 571. Paris: Cham- 
pion. 8f. 

Dupont (G.) Histoire du Cotentin et 
de ses files. III, IV. Paris: Leche- 
valier. (Complete in 4 volumes, 40 f.) 

Duranp (Mme. la générale). Mémoires 
sur Napoléon et Marie-Louise [1810- 
1814). Pp. 364. Paris: C. Lévy. 
18mo. 3°50 f. 

Dusstevx (L.) Le cardinal de Richelieu. 
Pp. 383. Paris: Lecoffre. 3°50 f. 

Everat (E.) La sénéchaussée d’Auvergne 
et siége présidial de Riom au dix- 
huitiéme siécle. Pp. 420. Paris: 
Thorin. 8 f. 

Faentez (G.) La mission du pére Joseph 
& Ratisbonne en 1630. Pp. 144. Paris. 

Faucuet (L.) Histoire de l’organisation 

judiciaire en France: époque franque. 

Pp. 503. Paris: Rousseau. 10 f. 


Finus. Journal de dix ans, souvenirs 
d’un impérialiste. Pp. 358. Paris: 
Fetscherin & Chuit. 18mo. 3°50 f. 


FiamMermont (J.) Relations inédites de 
la prise de la Bastille, par le duc de 
Dorset et le comte de Mercy-Argenteau, 
Pp. 32. Paris: Picard. 3 f. 

Gourpautt (J.) Sully et son temps 
d’aprés les mémoires et documents du 
seiziéme siécle. Pp. 285. Tours: 
Mame. 12mo. 2°40 f. 

Gower (lord R.) Last days of Marie 
Antoinette. Pp. 160. Illustrated. 
London: Kegan Paul. 4to. 10/6. 
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GuitHERMY (baron de). Papiers d’un 
émigré {1789-1829}; lettres et notes 
extraites du portefeuille du baron de 
Guilhermy. Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 
GuILLoTIn DE Corson (abbé). Etudes 
historiques sur la Bretagne: l’église 
de Rennes 4 travers les Ages. Pp. 44. 
Nantes: Forest & Grimaud. 3 f. 
Herter (C.) Relations de la Normandie 
et de la Bretagne avec les iles de la 
Manche pendant l’émigration. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 9 f. 
Impert DE Satnt-Amanp. Les femmes 
des Tuileries: Marie-Louise et 1’inva- 
sion de 1814. Pp.357. Paris: Dentu. 


18mo. 3°50 f. 
Iupert pE Sarmnt-Amanp. Les femmes 
des Tuileries: Marie-Louise, Tile 


d’Elbe et les cent jours. Paris: Dentu. 
18mo. 3°50 f. 

Janzz (de). Les Huguenots: cent ans 
de persécution [1685-1789]. Pp. 331. 
Paris: Grassart. 5 f. 

Jomint (baron). Life of the emperor 
Napoleon. Translated from the French 
by H. W. Halleck. 4 vol. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand. $25. 

Jousert (A.) Un mignon de la cour de 
Henri III: Louis de Clermont, sieur de 
Bussy d’Amboise, gouverneur d’Anjou. 
Pp. 280, illustr. Paris: Lechevalier. 
6 f. 

JousseT (Dr.) La révolution au Perche. 
V: Lhermitiére pendant la révolution. 
Pp. 86. Mamers: Fleury & Dangin. 
3f 


La Sicortire (L. de). Les soumissions 
dans l’Ouest [janvier-février 1800). 
Pp. 44. Mamers: Fleury & Dangin. 
3 f. 

Lavrent-Hanin. Histoire municipale de 
Versailles: politique, administration, 
finances [1787-1799}. I. Paris: 
Cerf. 7:50f. , 

Liwayrac (L.) Etude sur le moyen Age ; 
histoire d’une commune et d’une 
baronnie du Quercy: Castelnau-de- 
Montratier. Paris: Lechevalier. 10f. 

Lorsetevr (J.) L’université d’Orléans 


pendant sa période de décadence, 
d’aprés des documents récemment 
découverts. Pp. 78. Orleans: Her- 
luison. 


Luce (S.) Jeanne d’Are & Domremy: 
recherches critiques sur les origines de 
la mission de la Pucelle, acecompagnées 
de piéces justificatives. Paris: Cham- 
pion. 10f. 

Maeerono (L.) La vie et les euvres de 
labbé Grégoire [1794-1831]. Pp. 145. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault. 3 f. 

Maret (L.) Correspondance d’Odet de 
Coligny, cardinal de Chatillon [1537- 
1568). I. Pp.95. Paris: Picard. 4 f. 

Marty (A.) Origines du Havre; des- 
cription historique et topographique 
de la ville francoise et du Havre de 
Griice (1515-1541), avec un plan de la 
ville en 1524. Pp. 230. Fécamp: 
Durand. 4°50f. 
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Mavuupe (R. de). Anne de France, du- 
chesse de Bourbonnais, et Louis XII. 
Pp.70. Paris: Imp. nationale. 4to. 4 f. 

Méty (F. de). Le trésor de Chartres 
[1310-1793]. Plates. Paris: Picard. 


18 f. 

Ménic (abbé E.) Histoire de M. Emery 
et de l’église de France pendant la ré- 
volution. I: Révolution [1732-1799]. 


II: Empire [1800-1811]. Pp. 494, 
504. Paris: Palmé. 12 f. 
Mrsmes (H. de), mémoires  inédits 


de; suivis de ses pensées inédites. 
Edited, with life, by E. Fremy. Pp. 
243. Paris: Leroux. 12mo. 

Movtarp (P.) Recherches historiques sur 
la chitellenie et la paroisse d’Assé-le- 
Boisne (canton de Fresnay-sur-Sarthe). 
Pp. 519. Le Mans: Lebrault. 

Nicotas (M.) Histoire de l’ancienne 
académie protestante de Montauban 
[1598-1659] et de Puylaurens [1660- 
1685}. Paris: E. Lechevalier. 9 f. 

Pason (général). Les guerres sous Louis 


XV. IV _ [1749-1759]: Guerre de 
sept ans. Pp. 499. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 12 f. 


Pavuiat (L.) Louis XIV et la compagnie 
des Indes Orientales de 1664, d’aprés 
des documents inédits. Pp. 404. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 12mo. 

Petir (E.) Entrée du roi Charles VI a 
Dijon sous Philippe le Hardi; Fétes et 
réjouissances en Bourgogne [février 
1390]; documents inédits. Pp. 105. 
Dijon: Darantiére. 12mo. 6 f. 

Perir (E.) Sully. Pp. 61. Paris : Librairie 
générale de vulgarisation. 16mo. 3°50 f. 

Prister (C.) Etudes sur le régne de Ro- 
bert le Pieux [996-1031]. (Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des hautes études, LXIV). 
Paris: Vieweg. 15 f. 

Povy (F.) Concini, maréchal d’Ancre: 
son gouvernement en Picardie [1611- 
1617). Portrait. Paris: Lechevalier. 
5 f. 

Puavx (F.) La responsabilité de la révo- 
cation de l’édit de Nantes. Pp. 41. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 


Rampavup (A.) Histoire de la civilisation 
francaise. I (depuis les origines jusqu’d 
la Fronde). Pp. 620. Paris: Colin. 
1lsmo. 3:'50f. 

Sreey (J. R.) Napoleon the First: a short 
history. Pp. 340, portrait. London: 
Seeley. 5/. 

Soret (A.) L’Europe et la révolution 
francaise: les mceurs politiques et les 
traditions. Pp. 562. Paris: Plon. 

Sovtice (L.) L’intendant Foucault et la 
révocation en Béarn. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. 2°50 f. 

Sourcues (le marquis de). Mémoires sur le 
régne de Louis XIV, edited by the comte 
de Cosnac and E. Pontal. V (July 
1695-December 1697]. Pp.481. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Tuureav-Danetn (P.) Histoire de la mo- 
narchie de juillet. III. Paris: Plon. 
8 f. 

VaxrsEN (J.) Lettres de Louis XI, roi de 
France. II [1461-1465]. Pp. 402. 
Paris: Loones. 9f. 

Viet Caste (comte H. de). Mémoires sur 
le régne de Napoléon III [1851-1864]. 
With preface by L. Léouzon le Duc. VI 
[1860-1864]. Pp. 335. Bern: Nydegger 
& Baumgart. 6 f. 

Vintenevve (député). L’anarchie et 
le comité de salut public en 1793. 
Pp. 525. Paris: Charavay. 18mo. 


3°50 f. 

Viowtet (P.) Précisde Vhistoire du droit 
francais: Sources; droit privé. Paris: 
Larose & Forcel. 10 f. 

Voeié (marquis de). Villars et l’électeur 
de Baviére Max-Emmanuel. Pp. 74. 
Paris: Gervais. 

ZeuuER (B.) Le dauphin Charles et la 
Commune de Paris [1358-1364] ; extraits 
des chroniques de Froissart, des grandes 
chroniques, et de Guillaume de Nangis. 


Pp. 183, illustr. Paris: Hachette. 
16mo. 50c. 
Zeer (B.) Charles V et Du Guesclin: 


la diplomatie et la guerre [1364-1377] ; 
extraits des grandes chroniques, etc. 
Illustr. Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 50c. 


VII. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Avsrria.—See also Scandinavian and Slavonian sections) 


Apter (G.) Die Geschichte der ersten 
sozialpolitischen Arbeiterbewegung in 
Deutschland, mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf die einwirkenden Theorieen. Pp. 
347. Breslau: Trewendt. 9 m. 

Apter (S.) Die Organisation der Central- 
verwaltung unter Kaiser Maximilian I, 
auf urkundlicher Grundlage dargestellt. 

Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 

11 m. 

ArvetH (A., Ritter von). Graf Philipp 
Cobenzl und seine Memoiren. Pp. 181. 
Vienna: Gerold’s Sohn. 

Avsrriacarum, Fontes rerum: Briefe und 
Acten zur 6sterreichisch-deutschen 
Geschichte im Zeitalter Kaiser Fried- 


rich III; edited by A. Bachmann. 
Pp. xxxvi, 712. Vienna: Gerold’s 
Sohn. 

Bavcu (A.) Die Markgrafen Johann I und 
Otto III von Brandenburg in ihren Be- 
ziehungen zum Reich [1220-1267]. An- 
hang: Reichslegat Gebhard von Arn- 
stein, ein Brandenburger im Dienste 
Kaiser Friedrichs II. Die Initiative zur 
Wahl Richards von Cornwall zum ré- 
mischen Konig. Pp. 158. Breslau: 
Trewendt. 4m. 

Betow (G.von). Die landstiindische Ver- 
fassung in Jiilich und Berg bis zum 
Jahre 1511. I: Die stindischen 


Grundlagen; die Vorliufer der land- 

















stiindischen Verfassung. Pp. 84. Diis- 
seldorf: Voss. 3 m. 

Bopemann (E.) Briefwechsel der Herzogin 
Sophie von Hannover mit ihrem Bruder, 
dem Kurfiirsten Karl Ludwig von der 
Pfalz, und des Letzteren mit seiner 
Schwigerin, der Pfalzgrifin Anna. 
Pp. 492. Leipzig: Hirzel. 12m. 

Buvume (E.) Quellensatze zur Geschichte 
unseres Volkes. IL: Von der Zeit Kon- 
rads I bis zum Ende des Zwischenreiches. 
2pts. Pp. 111, 374. Kéthen: Schulze. 

Bornuak (C.) Geschichte des preussischen 
Verwaltungsrecht. III. Berlin: Sprin- 
ger. 8m. 

Bruper (A.) Studien iiber die Finanz- 
politik Herzog Rudolfs IV von Oester- 
reich 1358-13651. Pp. 131, with plan 
of Vienna. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

Bucuwatp (G. von). Deutsches Gesell- 
schaftsleben im endenden Mittelalter. 
I. 10 lectures. Pp. 223. Kiel: Ho- 
mann. 4m. 

Bourxuarpt (C. A. H.) Stammtafeln der 
Ernestinischen Linien des Hauses 
Sachsen, quellenmiissig bearbeitet. 
Pp. 28. Weimar: Thelemann. Ob- 
long folio. 1°50 m. 

Carve (T.) Itinerarium: eine Quellen- 
schrift zur Geschichte des dreissig- 
jahrigen Krieges. (Droysen’s Materia- 
lien zur neueren Geschichte.) Pp. 
149. Halle: Niemeyer. 2°40 m. 

Cuuguer (A.) La premiére invasion 
prussienne [aoft, septembre 1792). 
Pp. 300. Paris: Cerf. 3°50 f. 

Corpatus (C.) Tagebuch iiber Dr. Martin 
Luther, gefiihrt 1537; zum _ ersten 
Male herausgegeben von H. Wrampel- 
meyer. Pp. 521. Halle: Niemeyer. 

4 m. 

Cosmas von Prag, die Fortsetzungen des : 
transl. from the Monumenta Germanie 
historica by G. Grandaur. Pp. 238. 
Leipzig: F. Duncker. 4°20 m. 

Crevx (J. H.) Pitt et Frédéric-Guillaume 
Il: L’Angleterre et la Prusse devant la 
question d’Orient en 1790 et 1791. 
Paris: Perrin. 12mo. 3 f. 

Demmer (E.) Geschichte der Reforma- 
tion am Niederrhein und der Entwicke- 
lung der evangelischen Kirche daselbst 
bis zur Gegenwart. Pp. 209 & I1. 
Aachen: Jacobi. 3m. 

Dirrmar (M.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der Stadt Magdeburg in den ersten 
Jahren nach ihrer Zerstérung [1631}. 
I: Magdeburg unter kaiserlicher Herr- 
schaft [10 Mai 1631-8 Jan. 1632]. Pp. 
420. Halle: Niemeyer. 

Dornetu (J. von). Die Letten unter den 
Deutschen. Pp. 127. Berlin: Deubner. 
2 m. 

Droysen (G.) Bernhard von Weimar. 
2 vol. Pp. 444, 575. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 18 m. 

Ernarp’s Regesta historie Westfalia. 
See Westfiilisches Urkundenbuch. 

Ernsine (R.) Wilhelm III von Jiilich 
als Herzog von Geldern [1372-1393]. 
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(Lindner’s Miinsterische Beitriige zur 
Geschichtsforschung, VIII.) Pp. 104. 
Paderborn: Schéningh. 2m. 

Frrepenssure (W.) Landgraf Hermann 
It der Gelehrte von Hessen und 
Erzbischof Adolf I von Mainz [1373- 
1390). Pp. 311. Cassel: Freyschmidt. 
5m 


FRIEDRICH’s DES GROSSEN, Gespriiche, mit 
H. de Catt und dem Marchese Lucche- 
sini: in deutscher Uebersetzung, 
herausgegeben von F. Bischoff. Pp. 
276. Leipzig: Hirzel. 3 m. 

FRIEDRICH’s DES GrossEN, politische 
Correspondenz, XIII. Pp. 619. Berlin: 
Duncker. 14 m. 

Frirz (J.) Das Territorium des Bisthums 
Strassburg um die Mitte des vier- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts und seine Ge- 


schichte. Pp. 221, map. Strassburg: 
Heitz. 6°50 m. 
FURSTENBERGISCHES URKUNDENBUCH : 


Sammlung der Quellen zur Geschichte 
des Hauses Fiirstenberg und seiner 
Lande in Schwaben. Edited from the 


Donaueschingen archives. V_ [700- 
1359). Pp. 563, plates. Tiibingen: 
Laupp. 4to. 12m. 


Guasson (E.) Observations sur la famille 
et la propriété chez les Germains. 
Pp. 33. Orleans: Girardot. 2°50 f. 

Haun (L.) Fiirst Bismarck; vollstan- 
dige, pragmatisch geordnete Sammlung 
der Reden, Depeschen, wichtigen 
Staatsschriften und politischen Briefe 
des Fiirsten. IV [1879-1885]. Pp. 
684. Berlin: Hertz. 11m. 

Hevrert (J. A., Freiherr von). Geschichte 
Oesterreichs vom Ausgange des Wiener 
October-Aufstandes 1848. IV: Der 
ungarische Winter-Feldzug und die 


octroyirte  Verfassung {December 
1848 bis 1849). II. Pp. 568. Prag: 
Tempsky. 


Hiermarr (M.) Geschichte des Bisthums 
Linz. Pp. 328. Linz: Haslinger. 
Horuer (C., Ritter von). Donna Juana, 
Kénigin von Leon, Castilien und 
Granada, Erzherzogin von Oesterreich, 
Herzogin von Burgund [1479-1555). 
Pp. 116. Vienna: Gerold’s Sohn. 

4to. 

Hvemer (J.) Rhythmus iiber die Schlacht 
auf dem Marchfelde [1278]. Pp. 7. 
Vienna: Gerold’s Sohn. 

JAcrR (A.) Geschichte derlandstiindischen 
Verfassung Tirols. IL 2: Die Blii- 
thezeit der Landstiinde Tirols von dem 
Tode des Herzogs Friedrich mit der 
leeren Tasche [1439] bis zum Tode des 
Kaisers Maximilian I [1519). Pp. 539. 
Innsbruck : Wagner. 

Janner (F.) Die Schotten in Regensburg, 
die Kirche zu St. Jakob und deren 
Nordportal. Pp. 35, plate. 
Coppenrath. 16mo. 50 pf. 

Jonas (Justus), der Briefwechsel von: ed. 
by G. Kawerau. II. Pp. lviii, 413, 
portrait. Halle: Hendel. 10 m. 

Karts IV (Kaiser) Jugendleben, von 
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ihm selbst erzihlt: 
Oelsner. Pp. xxxii, 124. Leipzig: F. 
Duncker. 3m. 

Kocu (R.) Die Aufhebung des Edicts 
von Nantes und deren nachwirkender 
Einfluss auf die reformirte Kirche 
Deutschlands. Pp. 16. Barmen: 
Expedition des Reformirten Schriften- 
vereins. 25 pf. 

Kénte (J.) Necrologium Friburgense 
[1827-1877]: Beitrag zur Personalge- 
schichte und Statistik der Erzdidécese. 
Pp. 197. Freiburg: Herder. 3m. 

Kueuer (B.) Albert von Aachen. Pp. 
426. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 8 m. 

Lexmann (M.) Preussen und die katho- 
lische Kirche seit 1640, nach den Acten 
des geheimen  Staatsarchives. V 
[1775-1786]. Pp.707. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
16 m. 

Loosuorn (J.) Die Geschichte des 
Bisthums Bamberg, nach den Quellen 
bearbeitet. I: Griindung und erstes 
Jahrhundert des Bisthums Bamberg, 
oder die Heiligen Kaiser Heinrich und 
Kunigunde. Pp. 544. Munich: Zip- 
perer. 11m. 

Lows (C.) Prince Bismarck : an historical 
biography. 2 vol. Pp. 1256, portraits. 
London: Cassell. 24/. 

MELANCHTHONIANA. Regesten und Briefe 
iiber die Beziehungen Philipp Melan- 
chthons zu Anhalt und dessen Fiirsten : 
edited by C. Krause. Pp. 185. Zerbst: 
Zeidler. 3°60 m. 

Moéncxesere (C.) Geschichte der freien 
und Hansestadt Hamburg. Pp. 521. 
Hamburg: Persiehl. 8 m. 

Moret (E.) Geschichte der franzésischen 
Kolonie in  Brandenburg-Preussen, 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Berliner Gemeinde. Pp. 360, illustr. 
Berlin: Plahn’sche Buchhandlung. 
4to. 15m. 

Neepon (R.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
Heinrich’s V: Die Anfinge seiner 
Regierung (1105-1110). Pp. 74. 
Leipzig: Grife. 1°20 m. 

Rermincer (N.) Die Archidiacone, Offi- 
ziale und Generalvicare des Bisthums 
Wiirzburg: ein Beitrag zur Didzesan- 
geschichte. Pp. 265. Wiirzburg: 
Woerl. 1°50 m. 

Newaup (J.) Das ésterreichische Miinz- 
wesen unter den Kaisern Maximilian II, 
Rudolph II, und Mathias. Pp. 248, 
3 plates. Vienna: Kubasta & Voigt. 

Precer (W.) Die Politik des Papstes 
Johann XXII, in Bezug auf Italien 
und Deutschland. Pp. 95. Munich: 
Franz. 4to. 2°80 m. 

Pirpram (A. F.) Oecsterreich und Bran- 
denburg [1688-1700]. Pp. 228. Prag: 
Tempsky. 

Prussta.—Preussische Staatsschriften aus 
der Regierungszeit K6nig Friedrichs II. 
Edited by J. G. Droysen & M. Duncker. 
IL [1746-1756]: edited by R. Koser. 
Pp. 509. Berlin: A. Duncker. 14 m, 

Quipve (L.) Studien zur deutschen Ver- 


transl. by L. 


fassungs- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte. 
Studien zur Geschichte des 
rheinischen Landfriedensbundes von 


1524. Pp. 54. Frankfurt: Jiigel. 
1:20 m. 

REICHSTAGSAKTEN, deutsche, V: Deut- 
sche Reichstagsakten unter K®énig 
Ruprecht. II [1401-1405.] Edited 
by J. Weizsiicker. Pp. 853. Gotha: 
Perthes. 4to. 48m. 


Remse (H.) Die Grafen von Mansfeld in 
den Liedern ihrer Zeit: Volkslieder aus 
dem sechszehnten und siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderten gesammelt und erliutert. 
Pp. 60. Halle: Hendel. 1m. 

Rempry (E.) Le P. Mare d’Aviano: 
La délivrance de Vienne en 1683; 
Voyage de Marc d’Aviano dans les 
Pays-Bas, en 1681. Pp. 141. Brussels: 
A. Vromant. 3 f. 

Ruerniscues Archiv: Wegweiser durch 
die fiir die Geschichte des Mittel- und 
Niederrheins wichtigen Handschriften. 
I: Der Niederrhein. Ed. by T. Ilgen. 
Pp. 208. Trier: Lintz. 3m. 

Ricuter (G.) & Konn (H.) Annalen des 
frinkischen Reichs im Zeitalter der 
Karolinger. I: Von der Thronbestei- 
gung Pippins bis zum Tode Karls des 
Grossen. Pp. 207. Halle: Buchhand- 
lung des Waisenhauses. 4°50 m. 

Sacusen, Geschichtsquellen der Provinz. 
See Jonas (Justus). 

Sanver (F.) Die Huguenotten und das 
Edikt von Nantes, mit urkundlichen 
Beigaben. Pp. 333. Breslau: Korn. 
5m 


Scuem (E.) Histoire des Juifs de 
Haguenau, suivie des recensements de 
1763, 1784 et 1808. Pp. lviii, 90. 
Paris: Durlacher. 

SrapetManN (R.) Preussens Kénige in 
ihrer Thitigkeit fiir die Landescultur. 
Ill: Friedrich Wilhelm II. Pp. 235. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 6m. 

Stern (A.) Abhandlungen und Akten- 
stiicke zur Geschichte der preussischen 
Reformzeit [1807-1815]. Pp. 4I0. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 8 m. 

Srocker (C. W. F.L.) Die theologische 
Fakultaét an der grossherzoglich badi- 
schen Universitit Heidelberg [1386- 
1886]. Pp. 44. Heidelberg: Koester. 

Sucuer (J.) Geschichts-Karte der dster- 
reichisch-ungarischen Monarchie, chro- 
nologisch-synchronistisch dargestellt. 


Vienna: Hélder. Folio. 
Trsus (A.)  Griindungsgeschichte der 
Stifter, Pfarrkirchen, Kléster und 


Kapellen im Bereiche des alten Bis- 
thums Miinster mit Ausschluss des ehe- 
maligen friesischen Theils. I: Die vom 
heiligen Liudger gegriindeten Kirchen. 
Pp. 1320 & 80. Miinster: Regensberg. 
15 m. 

Wermuta (C.) Die rémischen und 
deutschen Kaiser [.c. 44-a.p. 1711] in 
Abbildungen mit Wahlspriichen. Pp 
32, 12 plates. Nuremberg: Bauer & 

18 m, 


Raspe. Oblong 4to. 
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Wervnskxy (E.) Excerpta ex registris 
Clementis VI et Innocentii VI sum- 
morum pontificum, historiam sancti 
Romani imperii sub regimine Karoli IV 
illustrantia. Pp. 170. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 4m. 

Westratu..—Die  westfiilischen Siegel 
des Mittelalters. II 1: Die Siegel der 


Bischéfe, ed. by G. Tumbiilt. Pp. 32 
& 14, with 24 plates. Miinster: 
Regensberg. 15m. Folio. 


Westrauiscues Urkundenbuch: Fort- 


VIII. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Ascurott (P. F.) Das englische Armen- 
wesen in seiner historischen Entwick- 
lung und in seiner heutigen Gestalt. 
Pp. 450. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
10 m. 


Asuton (John). The dav of the nine- 
teenth century in England: a social 
sketch of the times. 2 vols. Pp. 626, 
116 illustrations. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 30/. 

BeaconsFietp (Lord). Correspondence 
with his sister [1832-52]. Pp. 270, 
portrait. London: Murray. 10/6. 

Becket (St. Thomas) archbishop of 
Canterbury, materials for the history 
of. Edited by J. C. Robertson and 
J. Brigstocke Sheppard. VII: Epistles 
531-808. London: Published under 
the direction of the master of the rolls. 
10). 

Brraxseck (W. Ll.) Historical sketch of 
the distribution of land in England, 
with suggestions for some improvement 
in the law. Pp. 110. London: Mac- 


millan. 4/6. 
Bovretiy (J.) Cromwell et Mazarin: 
Deux campagnes de Turenne en 


Flandre. Paris: Perrin. 12mo. 4 f. 

Broscu (M.) Oliver Cromwell und die 
puritanische evolution. Pp. 526. 
Frankfurt: Literarische Anstalt, Riitten 
& Loening. 

Bruce (W. N.) Life of general sir 
Charles Napier. Pp. 416, portrait and 
maps. London: Murray. 12/. 

Crevx (J. H.) Pitt et Frédéric-Guillaume 
II: L’Angleterre et la Prusse devant 
la question d’Orient en 1790 et 1791. 
Paris: Perrin. 12mo. 3 f. 

Dauron (C.) Life and times of general 
sir Edward Cecil, viscount Wimbledon. 
2 vol. Pp. 394, 427. London: 
Sampson Low. 

Dexatour (A.) Adam Smith, sa vie, ses 
travaux, ses doctrines. Paris : Guillau- 
min. 7°50 f. 

Dove (J. E.) The official baronage of 
England; showing the succession, dig- 
nities, and offices of every peer from 
1066 to 1885. 3 vol. Pp. 2316, 1600 
illustrations. London: Longmans. 105/. 

Dusurx.—Chartularies of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, Dublin, with the register of its 





setzung von Erhards Regesta historie 


Westfalis. Supplement; edited by 
W. Diekamp. I [to 1019). Pp. 120, 
plates. Miinster : Regensberg. to. 
6 m. 


Wirre (H.) Zur Geschichte der Entsteh- 
ung der Burgunderkriege: Herzog 
Sigmunds von Oestreich Beziehungen 
zu den Eidgenossen und zu Karl dem 
Kiihnen von Burgund [1469-1474]. 
Pp. 53. Hagenau: Ruckstuhl. 4to. 
1°50 m. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


house at Dunbrody, and annals of Ire- 
land, preserved in the Bodleian Library 
and British Museum. Ed. by J. T. Gil- 
bert. II. Pp. 678. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 10/. 

Estcourt (E. E.) & Payne (J. O.) The 
English catholic nonjurors of 1715, 
being a summary of the register of their 
estates, with genealogical and other 
notes, and an appendix of unpublished 
documents in the Public Record Office. 
Pp. 394. London: Burns & Oates. 

Forneron (H.) Louise de Kéroualle, du- 
chesse de Portsmouth [1649-1734]. Pp. 
136, portrait. Paris: Perrin. 

Fortescur (sir J.) The Governance of 
England, otherwise called the Differ- 
ence between an absolute and a limited 
monarchy: a revised text. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dices, by the rev. C. Plummer. Pp. 387. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 12/6. 

Garpoz (H.) Les religions en Grande- 
Bretagne: résumé historique et statis- 
tique. Pp.36. Paris: Leroux. (From 
the ‘ Revue de l’histoire des religions,’ 
XL) 

Gritow (J.) A literary and biographical 
history of the English catholics. Pp. 
557- New York: Catholic Publishing 
Society. $4. 

Gyetst (R.) The history of the English 


constitution. Translated by P. A. Ash- 
worth. 2 vol. Pp. 1020. London: 
Clowes. 32/. 


Green (M.A. Everett). Calendar of state 
papers (domestic series) during the Com- 
monwealth, preserved in the state-paper 
department of H.M. Public Record 
Office. XII [1658-1659]. Pp. 726. 
London : Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 15/. 

Honecerts (J. F.) The English in the 
middle ages, from the Norman usurpa- 
tion to the days of the Stuarts; their 
mode of life, dress, arms, occupations, 
and amusements, as illustrated by the 
medieval remains in the British Mu- 
seum. Pp. 220. London: Whiting. 6/. 

Hont (W.) The Somerset diocese : Bath 


and Wells. Pp. 264. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
2/6. 


12mo. 
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InELanD, calendar of the state papers 
relating to, of the reign of Elizabeth 
[August 1588-September 1592] pre- 
served in H.M. Public Record Office. 
Ed. by H. C. Hamilton. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 15/. 

Kesset (T. E.) A history of toryism, 
from the eccession of Mr. Pitt to power 
[1783] to the death of Lord Beacons- 
field [1881]. Pp. 414. London: W. H. 
Allen. 16/. 

Kersuaw (S. W.) Protestants from France 
in their English home. London: Samp- 
son Low. 6). 

Kuorr (O.) Der Fall des Hauses Stuart 
und die Succession des Hauses Han- 
nover in Gross-Britannien und Irland im 
Zusammenhange der europiischen An- 
gelegenheiten [1660-1714]. XII: Die 
Kriegsjahre 1706 und 1707. Pp. 573. 
Vienna: Braumiiller. 

Lecce (A. 0.) The unpopular king: the 
life and times of Richard the Third. 
2 vol. illustr. London: Ward & 
Downey. 

Mary, queen of England, memoirs of 
[1689-1693]; together with her letters 
and those of James II and William III 
to the electress Sophia of Hanover. 
Ed. by Dr. R. Doebner. Pp. 106. Lon- 
don: Nutt. 3/. 

MunHaut (M.G.) History of prices since 
the year 1850. London: Longmans, 
Ricuarp (le P.) Le comte Georges de 

Leslie, ou une mission dans la Grande- 
Bretagne au premier siécle de la ré- 
forme. Pp. 335. Lille: Librairie de la 

Société de Saint-Augustin. 4 f. 

Rymer’s Foedera, Syllabus in English of. 
III: Appendix and Index. Ed. by Sir 
T. Duffus Hardy. London: Published 


under the direction of the master of the 
rolls. 15/. 

Sarintssury (G.) Marlborough. (English 
Worthies.) Pp. 202. London: Long- 
mans. 2/6. 

Scorr (rev. J. Moffatt). The martyrs of 
Angus and Mearns: sketches in the 
history of the Scottish reformation. 
Pp. 296. London: A. Gardner. 5/. 

Scuarste (K. H.) Geschichte der Deut- 
schen in England von den ersten ger- 
manischen Ansiedlungen in Britannien 
bis zum Ende des achtzehnten Jahr- 
— Pp. 483. Strassburg : Triibner. 

m. 


haan of the privy council of Scot- 
land. Edited and abridged by D. Mas- 
son. VII [1600-1607]. Published under 
the direction of the lord clerk register 
of Scotland. 15/. 

Seppaut (rev. H.) The church of Ireland: 
an historical sketch. Pp. 370. Dublin: 
Hodges. 6). 

Srrp (B.) Der Riicklass der ungliickli- 
chen Schottenkénigin Maria Stuart. 
Pp. 116. Munich: Lindauer. 5 m. 

StrepHen (L.) Dictionary of national bio- 
graphy, edited by. V, VI (Bicheno- 
Browell). London : Smith & Elder. 12/6. 

Sreruen (L.) Life of Henry Fawcett. 
Pp. 472, 2 portraits. London: Smith & 
Elder. /6. 

Writs or Newsurex. Historia rerum 
Anglicarum, V; with continuation to 
1298, and the Draco Normannicus of 
Etienne de Rouen (Chronicles of the 
reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard 
I: II). Edited by R. Howlett. Pp. 
cii, 409-819. London: Published under 
the direction of the master of the 
rolls. 


IX. ITALIAN HISTORY 


(See also Ecclesiastical and Roman sections) 


Brrnaset (N.) Vita del cardinale Gio- 
vanni Morone, vescovo di Modena; 
e biografie dei cardinali modenesie di 
casa d’Este, dei cardinali vescovi di 
Modena, e di quelli educati in questo 
collegio di San Carlo. Pp. 326. Mo- 
dena: Rossi. 41. 

Bonanni (T.) La storia della nomencla- 
tura degli atti che conservansi nei 
pubblici archivii. Aquila: Grassi. 

Boscuerecci (G.) [pseudon. di Piero Car- 
boni]. Cronaca romana [1844-1870]. 
Pp. 200. Rome: Artero. 16mo. 

Bozzo (S. V.) Storia siciliana di anonimo 
autore compilata in dialetto nel secolo 
quindicesimo, transcritta e corredata di 
studii, note ed indici. I. Bologna: 
Romagnoli. 71. 

Branvi (B.) Vita e dottrina di Raniero 


da Forli, giureconsulto del secolo 
quattordicesimo Pp. 158. Turin: 
Unione tipografica. 3°50 1. 

Brescia, le cinque giornate di: docu- 


menti inediti intorno al duumviro prof. 








Luigi Contratti. 
Folio. 

Carini (I.) Gliarchiviie le biblioteche di 
Spagna in rapporto alla storia d'Italia 
in generale e di Sicilia in particolare. 


Pp. 4. Brescia: Bersi. 


I 1. Pp. 160. Palermo: Tip. dello 
Statuto. 
Durrev (P.) Les Gascons en Italie: 


études historiques. Pp. 288. Auch. 4to. 
Exsret in Como ed in altre cittaé del du- 
cato milanese: documenti milanesi del 
secolo quindicesimo editi da Emilio 
Motta. Pp. 38. Como: Ostinelli. 
GacnitrE (A.) La reine Marie-Caroline 
de Naples (Lady Hamilton et Nelson), 
d’aprés des documents nouveaux. 
Paris: Ollendorff. 12mo. 3°50 f. 
Giovanni (prete). Frammento della cro- 
naca bolognese pubblicata da Corrado 
Ricci. Pp. 14. Modena: Vincenzi. 
Jovius (Benedictus) Novocomiensis. His- 
toria patria, ridotta a miglior lezione, 
con la versione italiana. Como: 
Ostinelli. Folio. 301. 
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Liv1(G.) La Corsicae Cosimo I de’ Medici: 
studio storico. Pp. 413. Florence: 
Bencini. 

Mrian.—Annali della fabbrica del duomo 
di Milano dall’ origine fino al presente. 
II and index-volume. Pp. 316, 339. 
Milan: Reggiani. 401. 

MisceLLANEA di storia italiana, edita per 
cura della regia deputazione di storia 
patria. XXIV. Pp. 616. Turin: Vi- 
gliardi, 121, 

Monttuc. Les Guerres d’Italie. Texte 
établi par A. Baudrillart. Paris: 
Librairie de la Société bibliographique. 
12mo. 3 f. 

Moratori’s Rerum Italicarum scriptores, 
chronological index to ; by J. Calligaris, 
J. Filippi, and C. Merkel. Edited by C. 
Cipolla and A. Manno. Pp. 92. Turin: 
Bocca. Folio. 

Nisco (N.) Storia civile delregno d'Italia. 
Pp. 634. Naples: Morano. 

Patermo, Diari della citta di. Ed. by 
Gioachino di Marzo. XIX: Diario pa- 
lermitano di Francesco Maria Emanuele 
e Gaetani marchese di Villabianca 
[January 1783-December 1784]. Pp. 
367. Palermo: Lauriel. 91. 

Patumso (P.) Enrico degli Azzolini: 
storia brindisina dei tempi di Carlo VIII. 
Pp. 391. Lecce: Tip. Scipione Anmirato 
di L. Cisaria. 16mo. 

Perricont (mgr. D.) Cenni storici sulla 
citti e chiesa di Anagni. Pp. 30. 
Foligno: Campitelli. 


PreTRAMELLARA (A.) Diario meteorologico 
per l’anno 1524. With preface by N. 
Malvezzi. Pp. 57. Modena: Vincenzi. 

Revetui (A.) Mura antiche di Verona e 
loro vicende: breve cenno storico- 
militare. Pp.87. Verona: Drezza. 11. 


Rocca (R.) Cenni sulle comunitad 
israelitiche di Venezia, Mantova e 
Padova; con brevi notizie storiche 


sugli Israeliti di Roma nell’ evo antico 
e medio. Rome: Bencini. 

Rotnan (G.) Souvenirs diplomatiques : 
l’Allemagne et l’Italie {1870-1871}. II: 
L’Italie. Pp. 460. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
18mo. 3°50 f. 

Scaputo (F.) Stato e chiesa secondo fra 
Paolo Sarpi, e la coscienza pubblica 
durante |’ interdetto di Venezia [1600- 
1607}. Pp. 260. Florence: Ademollo. 

Scaputo (F.) Statoe chiesa sotto Leo- 
poldo I granduca di Toscana [1765- 
1790}. Pp. 410. Florence: Ademollo. 

Sonartno (K.) La contea di Modica: 
ricerche storiche. I. Pp. 261. Ragusa: 
Piccitto & Antoci. 4 1. 

TuvasneE (L.) Documents inédits sur les 
Borgia, tirés des archives du duc d’Os- 
suna. Pp. xv. Paris: Leroux. 2 f. 

Vita (A. R.) Italia desde la batalla de 
Pavia hasta el saco de Roma; reseiia 
histérica escrita en su mayor parte con 
documentos originales, inéditos y cifra- 


dos. (Curiosidades de la historia de 
Espaiia, I.) Pp. 268. Madrid: Na- 
varro. 


X. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


(See also German section) 


Darts (abbé J.) Notices historiques sur 
les églises du diocése de Liege. Lidge: 
Grandmont-Donders & Demarteau. 4 f. 

De Porrer (F.) Petit cartulaire de Gand. 
Pp. 411. Ghent: Leliaert, Siffer, 
& Co. 5f. 

Doser (J. L. P.) Aanteekeningen over 
vaderlandsche geschiedenis. Pp. 81. 
Groningen: Noordhoff & Smit. 

Rremspiyk (T. H. F. van). De griffie van 


hare Hoog Mogenden: bijdrage tot de 
kennis van het archief van de Staten- 
general der vereenigde Nederlanden. Pp. 
231. The Hague: Nijhoff. 3°40 fi. 

Urrecut, de middeleeuwsche rechtsbron- 
nen der stad. Edited by S. Muller. 
Pp. 112. The Hague: Nijhoff. 2 fi. 

VERSLAGEN omtrent’s oude archieven. 
VI. Pp. 133. The Hague: Nijhoff. 
25 cents. 


XI. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


GaEDEKE (A.) Wallensteins Verhandlun- 
gen mit den Schweden und Sachsen 
[1631-1634] mit Akten und Urkunden 
aus dem kéniglich siichsischen Haupt- 
staatsarchiv zu Dresden. Pp. 346. 
Frankfurt: Literarische Anstalt. 7 m. 


Hizpesranp (E.) Wallenstein und seine 
Verbindungen mit den Schweden: Ak- 
tenstiicke aus dem schwedischen Reichs- 
archiv zu Stockholm. Pp. 80. Frank- 
furt: Literarische Anstalt. 2 m. 

Scurren (C.) See next section. 


XII. SLAVONIAN, LITHUANIAN, AND ROUMANIAN HISTORY 


Bouemua.—Regesta diplomatica nec non 
epistolaria Bohemiw et Moraview. III 
[1311-1333] 1-5; IV [1333-1346] 1: ed. 
J. Emler, sumtibus regie scientiarum 
societatis Bohemie. Prag: Grégr & 
Valetka. 4to. 


De Cuavranp ve Sart Evstacue (F.) 
L’occupazione austro-ungarica della 
Bosnia ed Erzegovina nell’ anno 1878 : 
studio politico-militare. Pp.52. Rome: 
Voghera Carlo. 

Dupik (B.) Ausziige fiir Mihrens allge- 
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meine Geschichte aus den Regesten der 
Pipste Benedikt XII (December 1334 
-April 1342], Clemens VI (1342 bis 
Ende 1352]. Pp. 36. Briinn: Winiker. 
80 pf. 

Evxint, Pont, inscriptiones antique ore 
septentrionalis, Grece et Latineg, ed. 
M. Basilius Latyschev. I: Inscriptiones 
Tyre, Olbie, Chersonesi Taurice, alio- 
rum locorum a Danubio usque ad 
regnum Bosporanum. Pp. 243, 2 plates. 
Leipzig: Voss. 4to. 20 m. 

Jevinexk (B.) Ueber Schutz- und Wehr- 
bauten aus der vorgeschichtlichen und 
alteren geschichtlichen Zeit, mit beson- 
derer Riicksicht auf Bdhmen. Pp. 159. 
Prag: Rziwnatz. 4°80 m. 

Kricer (G. A.) Une église judéo-chré- 
tienne en Bessarabie: documenis re- 
latifs 4 sa formation, publiés par pro- 
fessor Delitzsch. Transl. Pp. 152. 
Lausanne: Bridel. 12mo. 2 f. 

Lecer (L.) LaBulgarie. Pp. 128. Paris: 
Cerf. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Moravia.—Codex diplomaticus et episto- 
laris Moravie: Urkunden-Sammlung 
zur Geschichte Mihrens, im Auftrage 
des mihrischen Landes-Ausschusses 
herausgegeben von V. Brandl. XI 
[November 13, 1375-1390]. Pp. 564 
and index. Briinn: Winiker. 4to. 


Pré (J. L.) Zur rumiinisch-ungarischen 
Streitfrage: Skizzen zur iiltesten Ge- 
schichte der Ruminen, Ungarn und 
Slaven. Pp. 436, map, &c. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 10m. 

Porxcuau (A.) Dielivlindische Geschichts- 
literatur im Jahre 1884. Pp. 95. Riga: 
Kymmel. 12mo. 1m. 

Potanp.—Acta historica res gestas Polonie 
illustrantia. VIII 1: Legum, privile- 
giorum, statutorumque civitatis Craco- 
viensis tomi I vol. 1 [1507-1586]. Pp. 
Xxxviii, 624. Krakau: Friedlein. 24 m. 

——Scrretores rerum Polonicarum. VIII. 
Epistole ex archivodomus Radziviliane 
deprompte. Pp. 295, portraits. Krakau: 
Friedlein. 10m. 

Pommerscues Urkundenbuch. II 2 [to 
1286]. Ed. by R. Priimers. Pp. 619. 
Stettin: Von der Nahmer. 4to. 6m. 

Pricot pE SatntE-Marte (E.) Les Slaves 
méridionaux: Dalmates, Bulgares, Ser- 
bes, Bosniaques; leur origine et leur 
établissement dans l’ancienne Illyrie. 
Maps &c. Paris: Fetscherin & Chuit. 
2°50 f. 

Scurrren (C.) Neue Quellen zur Geschich- 
te des Untergangs livliindischer Selb- 
stiindigkeit ; aus dem diinischen gehei- 
men Archiv zu Kopenhagen. III. Pp. 
381. Reval: Kluge. 7°50 m. 


XIll. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


(Including Sourn America) 


Coxeccrén de documentos inéditos para la 
historia de Espanta. LXXXIV: Cartas 
del conde de Pefiaranda; Relacién al 
rey D. Felipe IV sobre el estado de la 
monarquia espaiiola en 1650 por el 
conde de Pefiaranda, &c. Pp. 570. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 

Barros Arana (D.) Historia general de 
Chile. IV. Pp. 511. Santiago: 
Impr. Cervantes. 4to. 

Cusa.—Coleccién de documentos inéditos 
relativos al descubrimiento, conquista 
y organisacién de las antiguas pose- 
siones espaiiolas de Ultramar. 2nd 
series. I: Isla de Cuba. Pp. 478. 
Madrid: Murillo. 

FernAnprz-Duro (C.) El gran duque de 
Osuna y su marina: Jornada contra 
Turcos y Venecianos [1602-1624]. Pp. 
458. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 

FrrnAnpEez Martin (M.) Derecho parla- 


mentario espaiiol: coleccién de consti- 
tuciones, &c. II [May 1809-May 1811]. 
Pp. 885. Madrid: Impr. Garcia 
(privately printed). 4to. 

La Fuente (V.) Historia de las univer- 
sidades, colegios y demas estableci- 
mientos de ensefianza en Espaiia. 
Il. Pp. 631. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. 

Memorras de la real academia de la 
historia. X. Pp. 772. Madrid: Tello. 
4to. 

Tuomas (G. M.) Handelsvertrag zwischen 
der Republik Venedig und dem 
Kénigreich Grariada [1400]. Pp. 32. 
Munich: Franz. 4to. 90 pf. 

TorrEANAz (conde de). Los consejos del 
rey durante la edad-media: su forma- 
cién, autoridad y principales acuerdos 
en Europa, y singularmente en Castilla. 
Pp. 290. Madrid: Tello. 4to. 


XIV. SWISS HISTORY 


Bern.—Sammlung bernischer Biogra- 
phien, herausgegeben von dem histori- 
schen Verein des Kantons Bern. Pts. 
1-5. Portraits. Bern: Schmid, Francke, 
& Co. 

Compe (E.) Les réfugiés de la révocation 
en Suisse. Pp. 240. Lausanne: Bridel. 
2°50 f. 


Der GESCHICHTSFREUND: Mittheilungen 
des historischen Vereins der fiinf Orte, 
Luzern, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden 
und Zug. XL. Pp. 403. Einsiedeln: 
Benziger. 7:50 f. 

Nirscue (R.) Geschichte der Wieder- 
tiufer in der Schweiz zur Reformations- 
zeit. Pp. 108. Einsiedeln : Benziger. 
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Roprt (E. von). Bernische Stadtgeschichte. 
Pp. 328 & appendix. Bern: Huber. 
JauRBuCH fiir schweizerische Geschichte, 
herausgegeben auf Veranstaltung der 
allgemeinen geschichtforschlichen Ge- 
sellschaft der Schweiz. X. Pp. xxx, 

373- Zurich: Hohr. 


s Chronik [1436-1530]. 


Sicuer (Fridolin). 


Ed. by E. Gétzinger. 
St. Gallen: Huber. 
VaucHerR (P.) Les traditions nationales 
de la Suisse: études anciennes et 
nouvelles. Pp. 51. Geneva. 4to. 

Vautrey (mgr.) Histoire des évéques de 
Bile. If. Pp. 516, illustr. Einsiedeln : 
Benziger. 


Pp. xxxi, 284. 


XV. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(Including Mextco) 


Bacourt (chevalier de). Souvenirs of a 
diplomat : private letters from America 
during the administrations of Presidents 
Van Buren, Harrison, and Tyler. Pp. 
297. New York: Holt. 12mo. $1°50. 

Bancrort (H. H.) Works. XXXIII: 
History of Alaska (1730-1885). Pp. 
775, map. San Francisco: Bancroft. 
$4°50. 

Brinton (D. G.) The annals of the 
Cakchiquels, the original text with a 
translation, notes, and introduction. 
(Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature, VI.) Pp. 234. Philadelphia: 
Brinton. 

Cuerouny (H. W.) The historic develop- 
ment of the labor question: lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the 
Constitution Club of New York. Pp. 
144. New York: Cherouny Printing 
and Publishing Company. 12mo. 25 c. 

Forses (E.) Life studies of the great 
army: 65 etchings in portfolio, illus- 
trating the life of the Union armies 
during the civil war, with index. 
Rochester, New York. £12 12/. 

GetTcHELL (G. H.) Our nation’s execu- 
tives and their administrations: an 
historical, biographical, and statistical 
conspectus of the national government. 
Pp. 400, portraits. New York : Getchell 
& Fuller. 4to. 

Hare (J. I. C.) Notes of a course of 
lectures on American constitutional 
law delivered in the law department 
of the university of Pennsylvania 
(1884-1885). Pp. 342. Philadelphia: 
Printed for the use of the class. 

Hazen (gen. W. B.) A narrative of mili- 
tary service. Pp. 450, maps and por- 
traits. Boston. 15/. 

Hercuen (P.) Illustrirte Geschichte der 
Vereinigten Staaten; auf Grundlage 
des Lossing’schen Geschichtswerkes 
und mit Beriicksichtigung der neuesten 
Quellen bearbeitet. 2 vol. Pp. 232, 
257, illustr. Leipzig: Unflad. 10m. 

Hiaernson (T. W.) Larger history of the 
United States of America to the close 


of president Jackson’s administration. 
Pp. 470, illustr. New York: Harper. 
$3°50. 


Lossixa (B. J.) The history of New 
York city [1609-1884]. 2 vol. Pp. 


866. New York: Perine Publishing 
Co. $15. 


M‘Cietian (H.B.) Life and campaigns 
of major-general J. E. B. Stuart, com- 
mander of the cavalry of the army of 
Northern Virginia. Pp. 400, maps. 
Richmond (Virginia): Randolph & 
English. 

MarytanD, archives of. Proceedings of 
the council of Maryland [1636-1667]. 
By W. Hand Browne. Pp. 586. Balti- 
more: Maryland Historical Society. 
4to. $3. 

Poore (B. P.) A descriptive catalogue of 
the government publications of the 


United States [September 5, 1774- 
March 4, 1881]. Compiled by order of 
congress. Pp. 1392. Washington. 


4to. 

Porter (admiral D. D.) Incidents and 
anecdotes of the civil war. New 
York: Appleton. $2. 

Scuuyter (G. W.) Colonial New York: 
Philip Schuyler and his family. 2 vol. 
New York. 

Srreset (H.) Alt-Mexiko: archiiolo- 
gische Beitriige zur Kulturgeschichte 
seiner Bewohner. Pp. 142. 19 plates. 
Hamburg: Voss. 50m. 

Sprine (L. W.) Kansas. (American Com- 
monwealth Series, IV.) Pp. 334, 
map. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. 16mo. $1°25. 

Historicat Society of Old Newbury. Two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
settlement of Newbury: brief bio- 
graphical sketches, by R. N. Toppan. 
Pp. 134. Newburyport: Published by 
the society. 16mo. 

WetsHamres (J. F.) jun. History of the 
baptist churches in Maryland con- 
nected with the Maryland baptist 
union association. Pp. 220. Balti- 
more: Weishampel. $§1°50. 
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April 


Contents of Pertodical Publications 


I. FRANCE 


Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, xlvi. 
4-6.—C. pre GranpMmatIson: Fragments 
of charters of the tenth century [some 
unpublished] relating to the abbey of 
St. Julian at Tours.——J. Haver: 
Questions mérovingiennes. III: On 
the date of a manuscript of St. Augus- 
tine, formerly at Luxeuil [fixing the 
date of the accession of Chlotachar III 
to the end of the year 657 (September 
to November), and confirming the 
chronology of the later Merovingian 
kings proposed by Krusch]. 7 
Lanetois: New fragments of the Liber 
Inquestarum formed by Nicolas of 
Chartres (1269-1298, filling a lacuna 
in the archives of the parliament of 
Paris], with additional pieces by L. 
Detiste.——M. Prov: Note on a manu- 
script of the Life of St. Alpais [or 
Aupes].—C. V. Lanexors: Letter ad- 
dressed to Count Alfonsus of Poictiers 
[March 24, 1251, from the British Mu- 
seum Addit. MS. 3305]. ——J. Varsen: 
Catalogue of the Fonds Bourrée in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale [concluded].—— 
L. Deuiste: A contemporary account 
of the mission of Joan of Arc [written 
at Rome before the end of the year 1428 
by a French clerk attached to the court 
of Martin V}. 

Revue Historique, xxx. 1.—January— 
H. v’ArBoIs DE JvBAINVILLE: Les 
origines gauloises [arguing from the 
use of the name Celt or Gaul in clas- 
sical writers that the dominion of this 
race extended in the fourth century 
B.c. over a great part of Germany. The 
writer seeks evidence of the continued 
influence of the Celts not only in the 
local names, but also in the common 
vocabulary of the Germans. He places 
their entry into Gaul prior to 450 B.c., and 
controverts the statement of Livy that 
they invaded Italy earlier than the his- 
torical invasion at the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c.|)—-—DrscLozEavx : 
The marriage and divorce of Gabrielle 
d@’Estrées illustrated from new docu- 
ments [an attempt to clear Henry IV 





Revue des 


of blame in this affair}.——L. Cov- 
rasop: On the influence of the Musée 
des Monuments Frangais on the deve- 
lopment of art and of historical studies 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Questions Historiques, 
xxxviii. October 1885—Abbé 
Dovais: The persecution of the Chris- 
tians at Rome, av. 64 [examining 
Hochart’s recent attack on the genuine- 
ness of Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44],——Abbé E. 
Vacanparp : St. Bernard and the second 
crusade.— Abbé E. Auuatn: Les ques- 
tions d’enseignement dans les cahiers 
de 1789.._G.. Morn: Isidore of Cor- 
dova and his works according to a 
manuscript of the abbey of Maredsous 
{removing the writer from the fifth to 
the ninth or tenth century}. 
BaGuENavULt DE Pucuesse: The corre- 
spondence of Catherine de Médicis.— 
xxxix.1. January 1886—P. Auarp : 
The persecutions in Spain in the first 
centuries of Christianity———H. pr 
L’Errois: The reconciliation of Henry 
III with the duke of Gwise [May—July 
1588], from documents in the Vatican 
archives._—C. Girin: Pope Innocent 
XI and the siege of Vienna [1683] from 
documents in the French archives des 
affaires étrangéres.——L. Scrour: The 
directory and the Roman republic 
{1798-1800).——Comte Runt: The 
story of the martyrdom in the East 
of Thiemon archbishop of Salzburg 
[1102, examining the different forms in 
which the story is preserved]. F. 
CasroL: On the Adaxh trav dddexa 
amroorTéAwv. Abbé P.  Barttrrou: 
Jerome of Jerusalem [giving an ac- 
count of a newly discovered fragment 
of a work presumed to be his].—— 
Abbé Martin: Account of some auto- 
graph letters [already printed] of 
Frederick II of Prussia [1712-1786], 
with specimens. 











Annales de l’Ecole libre des Sciences 


Politiques, i. January—Lion Say: 


Les interventions du trésor a la bourse 
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depuis cent ans. A. Soret: Les 
plans politiques de Mirabeau [1790).——_ 
R. Korcuuin: La politique francaise au 
congrés de Rastadt: les préliminaires 
et la formation du congrés. 





Bulletin Critique. September 1—L. 
DucuesnE: Tailhan’s ‘Anonyme de 
Cordoue.’——C. Grrmn: Michaud’s 


‘Louis XIV et Innocent XI.’_—-A. bE 
BarTHELEMY: Flouest’s ‘Etudes d’ar- 
chéologie gauloise.’=—=15. L. Ricuarp : 
Verlaque’s Jean XXII. P. Lucas: 
Etudes de droit constitutionnel.— 
October 1—La contre-révolution reli- 
gieuse au seiziéme siécle.-——L. Le- 
SUEUR: Rousset’s ‘Un ministre sous la 
restauration.’=—_26 & November 1—P. 
Batirrot: Cozza Luigi’s ‘ Geografia di 
Strabone.’——A. CuervEL: Lefévre- 
Pontalis’ ‘ Vingt ans de république par- 
lementaire.’..——L. DucHesne: Havet’s 
‘Questions mérovingiennes.’,—-A. DE 
Bartuitemy: Blancard’s ‘Commerce de 
Marseille au moyen Age,’—_L5— 
Butler’s ‘Ancient Coptic churches of 
Egypt.’ —<——January 1—L. Ducuesne: 
Lefort’s ‘Monuments primitifs de la 
peinture chrétienne,’———15—A. INGoup: 
A. de Lantenay’s ‘Mélanges de bio- 
graphie et d’histoire.——-A. Bauprit- 
tart: Henri IV en Gascogne. 





Bulletin de la Societe de l’Histoire du 


Protestantisme Francais. September- 
October—J. Bonnet: Lettres pastorales 
de Jurieu.——N. Wess: Claude 
Brousson.—_—N. Wetss: La mission 
bottée en Béarn, Haut-Languedoc et 
Guienne (Sept. 5, 1685).—_—P. pz 
Fiénice: Statistique des arréts et des 
temples démolis.——F. Trrssier: Lettre 
de H. Pourtal 4 C. Brousson [Jan. 1, 
1696].—N. Weiss: En Angleterre: 
requétes de trente-cing pasteurs, &c. 
(1686].—A. J. Enscnepé: En Hol- 
lande; lettres de Marie du Moulin et 
de Madame de Marolles [1685].——F. 
Puavx: Ephémérides de l’année de la 
révocation de l’édit de Nantes.— 
November—Papers on the bicentenary 
of the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes.———December—P. pve Wirt: 
Les protestants hollandais en France 
(1787].——Le testament de Louise de 
Coligny. 

Comptes rendus de l’ Academie des Inscrip- 
tions. July-September—C. Roper: 
Ogmius, sur les médailles armoricaines. 
——Dertocue: Cachets et anneau de 
l’époque mérovingienne. 

Comptes rendus de l’Academie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. Sep- 
tember—Kervyn DE LETTENHOVE: La 
cour du duc d’Alencon 4 Anvers [1582]. 
—G. Picor: Rapport sur les ordon- 
nances des rois._ E. pz LaveLeye: La 
propriété primitive dans les townships 
écossais.——=October—ZELLER: L’em- 
pereur Frédéric II a-t-il voulu se faire 
pape ?——_Bravutemps-Braurrei: Notice 
sur les baillis d’Anjou et du Maine. 


Journal des Savants. 


La Revolution Francaise. 


—— January—CHERUEL : Examen 


d’un mémoire de Lemontey. 


La Controverse et le Contemporain. Oc- 


tober—Le Danorts: L’Acadie et les 
déportations acadiennes.———November 
—Comte H. pe t’Eprnors: La réunion 
d’Henri III avec le roi de Navarre..——_ 
December—Tue same: Charles VII et 
son dernier historien.——J. Uzep: La 
société espagnole sous Philippe IV. 


Le Correspondant. September 10 & 25— 


Marquis pe Voeté: Villars et l’électeur 
de Baviére. ———=25—Comte Watis- 
ZEWSKI: Marie de Mantoue, reine de 
Pologne.———October 10—THE SAME: 
Une Francaise reine de Pologne. 
eeee25—L. Sarmnson: L’insurrection 
bulgare et le congrés de Berlin. —— No- 
vember 10—R. Cuantetavuze: La fin de 
la Fronde.—_January 10—L. Leri- 
BURE : Del’action catholique en France 
depuis cinquante ans, ———_10 & 25— 
C. pe Lacomse: Les premiéres années 
de Berryer. 

September, No- 
vember, January—B. Havréav on Loe- 
wenfeld’s ‘Epistole pontificum Roma- 
norum inedite.’ A. BERGAIGNE : 
Recent discoveries relating to the an- 
cient history of Cambodja.———October, 
November—A. Maury: Les anciennes 
villes du Nouveau-Monde [explorations 
in Mexico and Central America].——_ 
November, December—H. Watton: On 
the Rémusat correspondence.——=De- 
cember, January—B., Satnt-H1arre: On 
Cunningham’s Archeological survey of 
India. ——C. Livéque: Madame de 
Maintenon. 





September- 
January—A. Duranp: L’insurrection 
et le siége de Lyon [1793].——Av.arp : 
Date de la naissance de Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine.—__J. Maruez: Pontarlier sous la 
révolution.—— V. Jeanvrot: Les évéques 
constitutionnels de la Mayenne.——F. 
Rovuvitre: Quatrefages de Laroquete. 
J. Bernarp: Les représentants du 
Languedoc a l’assemblée des notables. 





Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littera- 


ture, xxi.1. January 4—P. px Notmac: 
Cian’s‘ Pietro Bembo’ [1521-1531).—— 
A. Cuugquet: Fauriel’s ‘Derniers jours 
duconsulat.’ ——11—Roqurrte’s‘ Life 
of Xenophon.’—A. Gazrer: Bro- 
glie’s ‘Fénelon 4 Cambrai..——- Desprez’ 
‘Ney,’ ‘ Desaix,’ and ‘Kléber et Mar- 
ceau.’ ——_18—C. Juttian: Roman in- 
scriptions at Fréjus.——A. DELBoULLE : 
Sauvage’s ‘Actes de Saint-Mellon.’ 
eee 25—R. Cacnat: Domaszewsky’s 
‘Fahren im rémischen Heere.’,—A, 
Cuuquet: New works on the French 
revolution. ———February 1—L. Duvau: 
Peltier’s ‘ Res geste divi Augusti.’—— 
Vierusson and Powr.u’s Grimm Cen- 
tenary. ===8—C. Bayer: Crousset’s 
‘Christian sarcophagi.’” —— Faeniez’ 
*Pére Joseph 4 Ratisbonne’ {1630}. 


Revue des Deux-Mondes. October 1—E. 
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Davpet: Louis XVIII 4 Mittau. 

15—E. pe LaveteyE: Les nationalités 

croate et slovéne; la Serbie.—No- 

vember 15—E. Scuerern: Melchior 

Grimm (also December 1 & January 1). 

A. GruyEer: Charles IX et F. 
Clouet.——E. Lavisse: Etudes sur l’his- 
toire de l’Allemagne: la décadence 
mérovingienne.———January 1-Febru- 
ary 1—G. Roan: Souvenirs diploma- 
tiques [1867-1870].———January 15— 
A. Barpoux: La bourgeoisie francaise 
pendant la révolutionm—February 1— 
E. Jurren DE LA GraviERE: La marine 
de 1812, d’aprés les souvenirs inédits 
de l’amiral Baudin.———15—THE saME : 
Une expédition d’outremer en 1838, —— 
G. Borssrer: Essais d’histoire reli- 
gieuse. I: Un dernier mot sur les per- 
sécutions. 

Nouvelle Revue Historique du Droit 
Frangais et Etranger. September— 
H. Bucue: L’ancienne coutume de 
Paris.———-November—E. Guasson: Le 
droit de succession dans les lois barbares. 
—-Tanon: L’ordre du procés civil au 
quatorziéme siécle. Roman : Chartes 
de liberté de la région des Alpes. 

Revue de Geographie. September—A. pz 
Géranpo: La formation de la nationa- 
lité hongroise.——October—L. DrarEy- 
ron : Le sens géographique du cardinal 
de Richelicue=<—<November—L. Des- 
cHamps: La question coloniale au dix- 
septiéme siécle.———December—H. bE 
ta Marrmizre: L’itinéraire d’Alkazar 








& Ouezzann (Maroc). ——L. Descuamps: 
La question coloniale en France au 
temps de Richelieu et de Mazarin. — 
P. Compxs: Influence de ’homme sur 
la topographie du globe. 

Revue des Etudes Juives. October—De- 
cember—A. Hitp: Les Juifs & Rome. 

S. Rernacu : Saint Polycarpe et les 
Juifs de Smyrne. M. Scuwas : Docu- 
ments pour l’histoire des Juifs d’Angle- 
terre. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale. October— 
Contre-amiral Serre: Les marines de 
guerre de l’antiquité-——J. Guer: Les 
origines de l’ile Bourbon. 

Revue du Monde Catholique. December 1 
—P. J. Tamsan: Trois questions 
@histoire espagnole——Dom Cna- 
marD: Les persécutions pendant les 
deux premiers siécles.——Gumuiny : La 
colonisation chez les peuples anciens et 
les peuples modernes. 

Revue de la Revolution. October—V. 
Fournet: Le palais-royal sous la révo- 
lution (also November).——C. v’Hxnt- 
court: Confessions et souvenirs de 
Fanny Roseval (also November-Janu- 
ary).—L. Scrour: La scission élec- 
torale de l’an VI & Paris. November 
—L’invasion francaise en Belgique 
[1792-1794] d’aprés la correspondance 
du comte de Mercy-Argenteau (also. 
December and January).——= December 
—OcusENFELD: La terreur & Colmar 
(also January), —— January — A. 
Guasco: La révolution 4 Génes [1794]. 








II. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xi. 2. Han- 
over, 1886. G. Warrz: On the so-called 
Catalogus Felicianus of the popes 
(giving an account of the manuscripts, 
and discriminating the recensions}.—— 
E. Dimmer prints for the first time, 
from a Vienna manuscript, a tract de 
adoranda cruce addressed by Einhard 
to Lupus (of Ferriéres). ——H. Srmons- 
FELD prints a Compendium historie 
Troiane-Romane {a production dating 
from about the thirteenth century] 
found in two copies of the Chronicon 
Venetum.— oO. Hoiper-Eccrer: Re- 
port on historical manuscripts at Rome, 
Lucca, Florence, Asti, Turin, and 
Milan [prints a Catalogus regum 
Italicorum Lucensis].——W. Gunp.acu: 
On the use made of Sulpicius Severus 
in the style of the Vita Heinrici IV. 
——K. Zevmer on old Frankish formu- 
laries {illustrating the Formule An- 
decavenses, Formul# Arvernenses, and 
Formule Marculfi].——T. Mommsen 
prints three documents relating to the 
schism of a.p. 530 [previously incor- 
rectly printed]._S. Liwenrexp prints 
eleven papal bulls (660-975,—some 
forgeries]. ——W. Warrensacn: Docu- 


ments relating to the Venetian abbey 
of Brondolo [1044-1231], the monastery 
of Aw near Botzen [1166-1179] &c. 
{including a short letter from Godfrey, 
master of the hospitalers at Jerusalem, 
mentioning events in the Holy Land in 
1193)].——E. Dimmer: Notes on manu- 
scripts at St. Gallen and Darmstadt. 
Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte, 
xxvi. 1. Géttingen, 1886.—H.Bressiav: 
Urkundenbeweis und Urkundenschrei- 
ber im dlteren deutschen Recht.——R. 
Réuricut: The crusades of Theobald 
of Champagne, king of Navarre, and 
of Richard of Cornwall (1239-1241). 
——J. Hansen: Die Reinoldsage und 
ihre Beziehung zu Dortmund. —-C. 
Bornuak: On the origin of rittergut 
property in the land east of the Elbe. 
——M. Spress: Was Melanchthon a 
printer’s reader at Tiibingen ? [criticis- 
ing the testimony of Winsheim].—— 
J. von Gruner: On the authenticity 
of the words ascribed to Luther at 
Worms [‘Hie steh’ ich,’ &c.]——O. 
Harnack: On the power of deposition 
in the German empire [arguing that 
the princes might declare the empire 
vacant, but could not depose the 
king]. G. Warrz: Verses on na- 














Historisches 
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tional characters from an Upsala 
MS. 
Jahrbuch der Gorres- 
Gesellschaft, vii. 1. Munich, 1886.— 
F. Drrrricn: Contributions to the 
history of the catholic reformation 
in the first thirty years of the 
sixteenth century. . Il: Giberti of 
Verona.— A von Reumontr: Female 
slaves from the east at Florence in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
[They were obtained chiefly from the 
coasts of the sea of Azov.)——-H. V. 
SavERLAND: Notes relating to Dietrich 
of Nieheim (Niem]) ‘de Schismate’ (on 
the manuscripts, with a view to the 
establishment of a complete text]. 
Maurenbrecher’s Historisches Taschen- 
buch, 6th series, v. Leipzig.—W. 
OnckEN: On the crisis of the last peace 
negotiations with Napoleon (February, 
1814].——-J. Aspacu: Cornelius Tacitus. 
——K. Menzeu: Irmengard von Ham- 
merstein: eine rheinische Geschichte. 
—K. Haaser: The Sicilian revolt of 
1516. W.  Mavrensrecuer: The 
council of Trent; the preliminaries. —— 
M. Heinze: Pfalzgrifin Elisabeth und 
Descartes.——S. Léwenretp: History 
of the papal archives down to 1817. 
Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, xix. (lv.) 
1,2. Munich, 1886.—A. Breer on the 
history of the policy of Charles VI 
{examining the foreign policy of Austria 
from his accession to 1730].._—J. von 
Privex-Hartrone: Papstpolitik in Ur- 
kunden (showing how the development 
and fluctuations of the papal power are 
revealed in the mode of dating diplomas 
and in the style of writing)._—G. 
Kocn : The constitution of Geneva and 
Rousseau’s contrat social [tracing a 
connexion between Rousseau’s theory 
and the political movements of his 
native city]—_—-A. Brickner: The 
archives of the princes Woronzow 
{materials for the history of Russia 
chiefly from 1741 to 1830. The 
article gives a brief account of some of 
the more important pieces contained 
in the thirty volumes of the collec- 
tion}. 
Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte, viii. 4. 1, 2. Gotha, December. 
—T. Zaun: Studien zu Justinus Martyr. 
1. Justinus bei Methodius, und Paulus 
bei Justin [with excursus on the 
bishopric held by Methodius]; 2. Jus- 
tin’s Schrift iiber die Auferstehung; 
3. Dichtung und Wahrheit in Justin’s 
Dialog mit dem Juden Tryphon; 
4. Justinus und die ‘ Lehre der zwilf 
Apostel.._-— J. Drasexe: On the 
correspondence of St. Basil with 
Apollimarius of Laodicea [upholding 
the genuineness of the letters]. 
H. Revrer: Augustinische Studien 
(fifth part, continued)._—_Bunz: The 
Wirtemberg concordat of 1857. K. 
Miter: Survey of recent literature 








on the church history of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries {from 1378]. 
——G. Wonrram: On the Concordat of 
Worms.——T. Konpe: On Carlstadt’s 
[supposed] visit to Denmark [1521). 
E. Bopemann : Luther manuscripts 
{letters &c. reprinted from the auto- 
graph originals]——-J. Ney: Docu- 
ments relating to the diet at Spires 
(1526). 





Dove & Friedberg’s Zeitschrift fair Kir- 


chenrecht, xx. 2, 3. Freiburg.—W. 
Martens: On the appointment to the 
papal chair under the emperors Henry 
Ill and IV (1st article). ——E. Senurna: 
The divorce of Napoleon I. 


Denifle & Ehrle’s Archiv fiir Litteratur- 


und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittelal- 
ters, i. 4. Berlin—H. Deniritze: The 
first college of the Benedictines at the 
university of Paris [1258]._—-On the 
bull of John XXII ‘ Quia in futuro- 
rum,’ declaring the separation of Italy 
from the empire. [Father Denifle states 
that this bull does not exist in the 
Vatican archives either in original or in 
the regestum, and that no one of the 
three copies preserved there is as old as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century.] 
—Specimen of the ‘ Liber divisionis 
cortesianorum et civium Romane curie 
et civitatis Avinionis ’ [1376]. Note 
on the materials for the history of the 
Franciscans [treating of Baldwin of 
Brunswick]._—F.. Eurte : On the rela- 
tion between the Spiritwals and the 
Franciscans and Fraticelli [printing 
the ‘ Epistolaexcusatoria’ of Angelo da 
Clarino, 1317, with extracts from his 
confidential correspondence)},—=—=Vol. ii. 
1. 1886—H. Denirte: On the volumes 
of the papal registers in the thirteenth 
century [printing an inventory of them 
made in 1339, thirty years earlier 
than the oldest hitherto known, and 
examining the history of the registers 
from the time of Innocent III. The 
writer estimates the number of existing 
papal letters and acts from Innocent III 
to the election of Boniface VIII as 
amounting to nearly 36,000, of which 
more than 10,000 are as yet unknown]. 

F. Exnrte: On the Spirituals [as 
above, concluded: containing the two 
last chapters of Angelo da Clarino’s 
‘Historia septem tribulationum ordinis 
minorum,’ circa 1323, printed for the 
first time, with an account of the work]. 








Mittheilungen des Instituts fir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung, vi. 
4. Innsbruck. —P. Scnerrer-Borcnorst: 
Forschungen zur Geschichte des Mit- 
telalters [on the history of the Syrians in 
the west; on Nicolas II and the decretal 
of 1059 relative to papal elections; and 
on the political and dynastic movements 
in Germany in 1254-5]. H. V. Saver- 
LAND : Five fragments from the chronicle 
of Dietrich of Nieheim [Niem] printed 
from a Vienna manuscript.——.O, Or- 
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TENTHAL: Notes on the registers of the 
camera apostolica in the fifteenth cen- 
tury._—-F. Bosren: On the reform of 
the calendar in Poland {dating the 
change in 1582}. 

Ermisch’s Neues Archiv fiir Stchsische 
Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, vi. 3, 
4. Dresden, 1885.—G. Seuto: Cathe- 
rine of Saxony, wife of Frederick IT, 
elector of Brandenburg, and her house 
[1421-1476]. H.Knorne: The family 
of Birka von der Duba of Miihlberg. 

——-§. Isstres: The contest between 
Moritz of Saxony and Charles V, down 
to the campaign of 1552. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, ix. 
4. Innsbruck. —H. Grisar: The Roman 
sacramentary and Roman liturgical re- 
forms in the sixth century. 

Harnack & Schurer’s Theologische Lite- 
raturzeitung, xi.1-3. Leipzig, Janu- 
ary 9—A. von Gurscumip: Miiller’s 





Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, ——_ 
23—A. Soctn: Euting’s Nabathean 
inscriptions &c,— February 6—E. 
Scuitrer: Stapfer’s ‘ Palestine in the 
time of Jesus Christ...—~A. Harnack : 
Dehio & Bezold’s ‘ Ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the west.’ 


Theologische Quartalschrift, Ixviii. 1. 


Tiibingen, 1886.—Recx: Minucius Felix 
and Tertullian. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken for 


1886 (part2). Gotha—K. Benratu: His- 
tory of the origin and rise of the worship 
of the virgin Mary (continued through 
the later centuries of the middle ages}. 


Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fir Wissen- 


schaftliche Theologie, xxix. 1. Leipzig. 
—A. HineGenretp: On the origin of the 
episcopate [criticism of Hatch’s theory]. 
. Gorres: Leander bishop of 
Seville [584-600-1). 





Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


British Quarterly Review, clxv. Janu- 
ary—J. Hunt: The reformation settle- 
ment of the church of England._—_W.. 
F, Avreney: Ignatius and Polycarp 
[review of bishop Lightfoot’s edition, 
dwelling on the importance of the 
epistles for the history of Christianity 
and of church organisation in the second 
century.]_R. Lovett: Personal me- 
moirs of Ulysses S. Grant. 

Church Quarterly Review, xxi. (No. 42.) 
January—The chronology of the kings 
of Israel and Judah compared with the 
monuments [proposing a reconstruction, 
so as to place the accession of Uzziah 
as late as B.c. 772, and to reduce the 
length of his reign from fifty-two to 
thirty-seven years, and that of Pekah’s 
from twenty to six years]. The epis- 
tles of S. Ignatius [mainly accepting 
the conclusions of bishop Lightfoot, of 
which a summary is given]. ——The 
threefold ministry [arguing that in the 
apostolic age the three orders were those 
of apostles, priests, and deacons, the 
name ‘ bishop ’ being equally applicable 
to the two former]. Herbert Spencer’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical Institution’ [a hostile 
criticism]. 

Dublin Review, 3rd series, xxix. January 
—Rev. W. Barry: The story of Cow- 
dray.—Miss M. E. Crarke: The 








a¥. 


Archivio Storico Italiano, xvi. 2 & 3.— 
L. A. Ferrar: Documents relating to 
the process for heresy against Pier 
Paolo Vergerio {illustrating articles in 
the preceding numbers of the ‘Ar- 
chivio ’].——C. Desmiont: The voyages 
and the map of the brothers Zeno 
(1890-1403].——A. Guerarpr: L’antica 


Slav States of the Balkan.—LEncycli- 
cal letter of pope Leo XIII, ‘ Immor- 
tale Dei,’ on the constitution of Christian 
states [November 1, 1885, printed at 
length). 


Edinburgh Review, clxiii. (No. 333). 


January—Butler’s ancient Coptic chur- 
ches of Egypt.——Friedmann’s Anne 
Boleyn. [The author’s name is per- 
sistently misspelt. The reviewer insists 
on the limitations with which Chapuis’s 
testimony should be received]. Phe- 
nician antiquities. 


Quarterly Review, clxii. (No. 323). Janw- 


ary—The house of Condé [a review of 
the duke of Aumale’s ‘Histoire des 
princes de Condé,’ ITI, IV].——-Schlie- 
mann’s ‘ Tiryns’ [mainly ‘an attempt 
to explain what additions to our know- 
ledge of the city walls, the palaces, and 
the graves of primitive Greece, have 
resulted from the excavations at 
Tiryns ’}.——The patriarchal theory {a 
criticism of recent theories}.___ Burma 
past and present.——The lords and 
popular rights [reviewing the attitude of 
the lords between 1625 and 1680 to- 
wards constitutional freedom]. 


Saturday Review, lxi. January 2, 16— 


The English manor. 


Scottish Review, xiii. Januwary—The 


Scottish peerage. 


ITALY 


camera del commune di Firenze e un 
quaderno d’uscita de’ suoi camarlinghi 
dell’ anno 1303.__-A. Reumont: Hun- 
gary and the holy see (from Boniface 
VIII to Clement VII}. 


Archivio Storico Lombardo, xii. 3 & 4.— 


L. Carnevatt: The death of Henry IV 
of France and his Italian policy [illus- 




















1886 


trated from manuscript letters at 

Mantua}._—A. GrananprEA: The do- 

minion of Francesco Sforza in the 

March [with documents: concluded]. 

A. G. Sprvetii1: Song on the death 
of Cico Simonetta.——G. Mazzatint1: 
Inventory of Sforza documents in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris._— 
The machinations of Hugenius IV 
against Francesco Sforza confirmed by 
a contemporary letter. A. Mepin: 
Fragment of a song on the death of 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, x. 3 & 4.—N. Barone: Extracts 
from the Ratio Thesaurariorum pre- 
served among the Angevin registers at 
Naples [1278-1282].—_-Diary of a 
Neapolitan resident between the years 
1700 and 1709 [continued from 1705 
and concluded}._—G. Ractoprr: On the 
history of the name ‘ Italia’ [tracing 
the gradual extension of its meaning]. 
——M. Scuira: Study of the chronicle 
of S. Stefano ad rivum maris [11th- 
12th cent.] with extracts.——N. F. 
Faracuia: Life of Fabio Colonna [Nea- 
politan naturalist, 1566-7-1640] with 
an account of the family of his ancestor, 
cardinal Pompeo Colonna, and docu- 
ments.——M. Scnurpea: On the date of 








Archivio Veneto, 
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the foundation of the Lombard duchy 
of Benevento [placing the capture of 
the city and the beginning of the rule of 
Zotto ‘ probably in August, 570 ’}].—— 
B. Capasso: Report on the new volumes 
of the Angevin registers at Naples 
fas now rearranged and calendared)}. 


Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 


Storia Patria, viii. 3 & 4—E. Srz- 
VENSON : Observations on the Collectio 
Canonum of Deusdedit [1086-7—a 
study of the manuscripts]. G. 
TomasseTt1: Account of the Roman 
Campagna in the middle ages (con- 
tinued) [with plans]).——G. Crarerta: 
Relazioni d’ insigni artisti e virtuosi in 
Roma col duca Carlo Emanuele II di 
Savoia. G. Conett1: Extracts from 
the diary of Stefano Caffart [1438- 
1444). C. Cuenont: Documents re- 
lating to the chapter of S. Maria della 
Rotonda {1367-1492}. 

xxix. 2.—B. Cerc- 
cHETTI: Venetian life about the year 
1300 [continued], with copious illustra- 
tions from the civic records, &e.——C. 
Creotta: Researches into the traditions 
concerning the ancient immigration 
into the lagune {continued}. G. 
Bercuet: A Chinese ambassador at 
Venice in 1652 [with documents]. 














V. RUSSIA 
(Contributed by W. R. Morfill.] 


The Antiquary (Starina). 1885: October 
—December—The secret chancellery in 
the reign of Peter I, continued. [The 
cases cited illustrate the fluctuating 
opinions of the subjects of the tzar on 
his innovations in church and state]. 
e=e=Qctober—D. Korsaxov: Artemii 
Volinski and his confidants {a short 
biographical sketch of the minister 
alluded to in the previous report on the 
contents of Starina, above, p. 206). 
Correspondence of the emperor Nicholas 
on the war in the Caucasus in 1845, — 
Disturbances at Cracow in 1846 [corre- 
spondence of the Emperor Nicholas. 
These events led, it will be remembered, 
to the incorporation of this ancient city 
into the Austrian empire, in defiance of 
treaties) ..——_-: NVovember—A.CHoumikov: 
Gustavus IV and the grand duchess 
Alexandra Pavlovna in 1797. [The 
negotiations for this marriage were 





broken off because Gustavus refused to 
allow his future queen the exercise of 
her religion, and would not permit her 
to have a chapel fitted up according to 
the rites of the orthodox church. The 
affair was a source of great mortification 
to Catherine, as the bridegroom did not 
appear at the time appointed for the 
wedding, and the assembled courtiers 
were kept in suspense for several hours. 


Alexandra afterwards married an 
Austrian archduke, and died in 1801,] 
——A. Berrcer: Correspondence of 
prince Paskevitch on the Polish troubles 
in 1846._—N. Ripincer: Admiral N. 
Miétlin (d. 1884) [a short biography of 
admiral Miétlin, who held an important 
post at Nicolaev during the Crimean 
war, and upon whom devolved the duty 
of transporting the necessary supplies 
to Sebastopol during the war. }=—_- De- 
cember—Alexis Yermolov (1816-1852) 
{letters between him and prince M. 
Vorontzov giving interesting details of 
affairs in the Caucasus]. Sebastopol 
in 1854 (letters from admiral Kornilov 
in Sebastopol during the siege to 
admiral Miétlin].—-.-.1886 : Januwary— 
Dmitri A. Miloutin as war minister 
from 1861 to 1881 —-January—Feb- 
ruary—Theophylakt Lopatinski, arch- 
bishop of Tver, 1706-1741 [illustrating 
the ecclesiastical history of Russia at, 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
century}.—~—ConstantTINE D. Kavenin: 
Report on the emancipation of the serfs, 
1855. The war for Slavonic inde- 
pendence, 1877-1878. The posthumous 
papers and diary of general Zotov (in- 
teresting as a Russian account of what 
was going on in and around Plevna) _—-_ 
February—Stories told by general E. 
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Yegorov of the Engineers (many curious 
anecdotes of the Emperor Nicholas]. 
Historical Messenger (Istoricheski Viest- 
nik. 1885: October—K. N. V.: Some 
features of the lives of the patriarchs 
and tzars (gives details especially 
relating to the seventeenth century. 
The author has used the old Russian 
writer Kotoshikhin, and frequently 
refers to M. Zabiélin, the living writer 
of a work on the same subject. It 
must not be forgotten that our own 
countrymen, such as Collins the 
physician and the author of the 
account of Lord Carlisle’s embassy, 
furnish valuable materials for under- 
standing Russia at this period).—— 
October-November—K. Favrrkoporov : 
Recollections of a spy of the Russian 
army during the war of the years 
1877-1878. [The author,a Greek in 
the Russian service, gives some striking 
and horrible details of the siege of 
Plevna, and describes many perilous 
adventures. The narrative is pic- 
turesque and its authenticity is 
officially attested.——November—ZJ. 
BozHeranov: Viborg in old times [a 
paper on the historical associations of 
this city, which has belonged to 
Russia since 1710).——<December—P. 
Nicotarv: Recollections of prince A. 
Bariatinski [relating to the wars in 
the Caucasus]. A. Korsakov: 


Stephen Sheshkovski, 1727-1794 [a 
biography with strange details of the 
head of the secret police in the reign 
of the empress Catherine II].—An 
article on the laws of divorce in the 
Greco-Russian church, announced for 
this number, appears to have been 
suppressed by the censor. ——=—1886 : 
January—D. Morpovrzev: The bell 
of the Veche for popular assembly of 
Novgorod. The bell was triumphantly 
carried off to Moscow when the 
republic was suppressed in the reign 
of Ivan III). G. Yestrov: The 
regiments of Amazon# in the time of 
Catherine II [a guard of honour 
established by Potemkin during the 
visit of the empress to the Crimea in 
1787).——A. Moxcuanov: English 
prisoners in Russia [the materials 
taken from some English accounts 
&c).——— February—D. Korsaxov: Life 
of the princess Natalia Dolgoroukaya 
{celebrated for her constancy to her 
husband, whom she voluntarily accom- 
panied to Siberia in the reign of the 
empress Anne. Extracts from her 
diary have already appeared in the 
Rousskiit Arkhiv. The article is very 
interesting and is accompanied by a 
portrait].—S. 8. Taristcoev: The 
emperor Nicholas in London in 1844. 
— V. Zotov: Social life in England 
at the end of the preceding century. 


VI. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazine of American History, xiv. 4-6, 
xvi. 1-2. October 1885-February—Pa- 
pers on the civil war [1861-1864] by 
brigadier-general E.L. Vrerz, general 
W. F. Samu [four articles with letters], 
colonel C. C. Jones, jun., A. D. Rock- 
WELL, W. S. Warp, major W. H. Mis 
{two papers, with transcripts from offi- 
cial reports], and A. A. HavEs.<=—=Qcto- 
ber, December, February—A. W.Cxiason: 
The convention at Philadelphia [1787]. 
The convention of Massachusetts 
[1788]. The South Carolina convention 
[1788, with a précis of the debates).._—_-- 
November—Hon. H. Kine: The battle 
of Bladensburg, and the burning of 
Washington [1814, with extracts from 
contemporary accounts).—_anuary 
—J. A. Locan: Slavery in America, its 
origin and consequences.——E. a 
Goss: Paul Revere [1735-1818, an ac- 
count of his exploits in connexion with 
the revolution].<—<=T. J. CHAPMAN: 
Washington’s first campaign against the 
French [1754]. General C. F. Sta: 
Official report of the capture of Fort 
Donelson [1862, from the manuscript). 
om Hebruary—F.C. Matuer: The city 
of Albany [since 1686}. General J. 
W. ve Peyster: A sketch of the career 


of majoy-general Anthony Wayne (1745- 
1796). 


New England Historical and Genealogical 


Register, xl. 157. January—G. D. 
Scutz: Notes concerning Hugh Peters 
{preacher at Whitehall during the Com- 
monwealth ; relating the dispersion of 
the personal property of Charles I, with 
some minutes of the committee ap- 
pointed torecover it in 1662].——Rev. G. 
M. Bopge : An account of the campaign 
against the Narragansett Indians of 
Rhode Island [December 1675, with ex- 
tracts from contemporary letters, lists 
of officers engaged on the side of the 
* United Colonies,’ &c.} 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 


torical and Political Science, 4th series, 
i.—I. Extina : Dutch village communi- 
ties on the Hudson river [tracing the 
continuance of Dutch institutions in the 
American colony from its settlement at 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury]. 


Baum’s Church Review, xlvi. No. 159. New 


York. October 1885—Rev. J.H. Hopxis: 
The statistics of the century [of the 
American episcopal church].——Rev._ 
J. A. Grurmian: The history of Indian, 
missions in Minnesota {from 1852). \ 
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